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“TF PD WEREN 1 FORSPEIER WAEDO: 
THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO FRANCISCANS” 


In the June 1958 issue of the Franciscan Studies there has appeared 
an article entitled ‘“Forerunners of the Franciscans: the Waldenses’’+ 
written by Berard Marthaler, O.F.M. Conv. Since its publication the 
article was the cause of confusion among Franciscan scholars and others. 


A lengthy refutation of Marthaler’s position, expressed in the above- 
mentioned article, has been given in our article “Contemporary Status 
of a Confused Controversy’? in which opinions not only of Conventual 
Franciscan theologians and historians are found but likewise our own. 
Up to the present time no refutation has been published in the Franciscan 
Studies. Therefore, the main argument and occasion of the present writ- 
ing is the article of Marthaler. Here we shall offer only our own opinions. 
First we shall give a brief résumé of Marthaler’s article, then his contro- 
versial conclusion will be put to the test of rigorous modern mathematical 
logic. 


I. RESUME 


In his article Fr. Berard attempts to show that the medieval aphorism 
“natura non vadit per saltum’’ is likewise applicable to the great Francis- 
can movement. The scope of his examination is “limited to a study of 
the 12th century Waldenses who so closely resembled the Franciscans 
of the early 13th century.’’? Succinctly stated, the author manifests 
a twofold intention: ‘‘Without attempting to measure the influence 
which the Poor Men of Lyons had on the followers of St. Francis, I 
wish to outline some of the parallels existing between the two groups 
and show that the similarity is not entirely fortuitous.’’4 


1 Vol. 18, No. 2, pp. 133—142. 

2 Report of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting (Inter-Province Conference of 
the Friars Minor Conventual), Published by the Conference, Vol. XXIV, 1963, 
Pp. 9O—104. 

3 Berard Marthaler, op. cit., p. 133. 

= Moga. 
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Some of the parallel resemblances listed by BM are the following: 


Waldenses 


1. Peter Waldo was a wealthy 
merchant.® 


2. Pursued the evangelical ideal 
of perfection, especially through 
poverty: “If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell what thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come 
follow me.” (St. Matth. XIX, 
aiays 


3. Attracted to ideal of preaching 
by Scriptures: “Go ye into the 
the whole world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creatures.”’ (St. 
Mark XVI, 15.)® 


4. Journeyed to Rome to appeal 
his case before the Pope." 


5. Were Reformers before Refor- 
mation.}4 


6. Resembled religious orders in 
dress and went about nearly 
barefoot.?® 


Franciscans 


Francis Bernardone was the son 
of a wealthy merchant® 


Pursued the same evangelical ideal 
of perfection, especially through 
poverty: “Do not possess gold, 
nor silver, nor money in your 
purses.” (St. Matth. X, g.)§ 


Attracted to ideal of preaching by 
Scriptures: ‘“‘And going, preach, 
saying: The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand:.....” (St. Matth. X77 f.)*° 


Journeyed to Rome to have his 
Rule approved by the Pope.” 


Were Counter-Reformers before 
Counter-Reformation.! 


Dressed as members of a religious 
order approved by the Holy See. 
Went about both winter and sum- 
mer completely barefoot.'® 


In the manner of a good historian BM likewise lists some of the 
dissimilarities between the two groups: 


Waldenses 


1. Peter Waldo was a lay preach- 
ert! 


5 Tbid. 
© Op. cit., p. 130. 


COP, Willey JD. HEYA, 


Franciscans 
Francis Bernardone was ordained 
a deacon in order to be able to 
preach.18 


Opwcit., Pp» 130. 


9 Op. cit., p. 134 contains wrong reference “St. Matth. XXVIII, 19.” 


OVA inte, ay. eXOy 
1SOP Cis, pri36. 
16 Tid. 


Mache 
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UO (Oye, Gti, (see 
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2. Were forbidden to preach by the Avoided prohibitions; complied 
Archbishop of Lyons and Pope with conditions of Pope Inno- 
Lucius 11h.*” cent III to wear narrow tonsures 

so that the lay brothers might 
preach the word of God.?? 


3. Waldenses taught heresies.*4 Franciscans avoided heresies. 


4. Taught that every Christian had Taught that if there is no priest 
the authority to hear Confes- available, Confession may be made 
sions, provided that he observe to one of their brothers. Only, let 
the precepts of apostolic pover- them not for that reason fail to 
tyre have recourse to the priests, be- 

cause the power of binding and 
loosing has been given only to the 
priests.8 


5. Were disobedient to Bishopsand In all things were obedient to the 
were censured by the Holy See.?4_ Apostolic See.?® 


Confronted with such evidence, our confrére says: “Similar and 
yet dissimilar. The Franciscans observed the same abuses but saw them 
in another perspective. The Waldenses and the Franciscans preached 
the same ideal, but their works had a different ring.’’?® Undeniable 
similarities existed between the Waldenses and the Franciscans. Accord- 
ing to Marthaler, “More often, however, physiognomic resemblance 
suggests an organic development — a ‘blood’ relationship.’’?? Near the 


ce 


end of his article Fr. Berard says, . paradoxically, it was this very 
resemblance which made the success of the Friars possible.’2® Finally, 
Marthaler concludes with the controversial conclusion which has caused 
so much confusion among the confréres: 

Ronald Knox said, “it is permissible to suggest that if St. Francis 
had lived a century earlier, there would have been no Waldenses.’’ It is also 
legitimate (and much more in keeping with the record) to postulate that 
if it weren't for Peter Waldo, there would have been no Franciscans. It is 
the poison which demands the antidote, and as history shows, it is the 
Reformation which brings forth the Counter-Reform.?9 

Is this conclusion true? Granting the truth of the statement of 


Knox “if St. Francis had lived a century earlier, there would have 


19 Op. cit., p. 135. SOPHIE, Pp. 137. ZO DMCIO Dal: 
22 Op. cit., p. 138. 23 [bid a Thid. eee? 
“OP acta pals0- RO} oY. cit., Datso- AO Prt Pato3- 


ATO RNC Ds LAL. 29 Op. cit., pp. 14I1—142. 
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been no Waldenses,” does it follow then that “‘if it weren’t for Peter 
Waldo, there would have been no Franciscans ?’’ We offer now some 
of our own criticisms. 


II. LOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Let us test the controversial conclusion by means of the modern 
exact science of mathematical logic. If we take Fr. Berard’s statement 
as a consequent, does it follow logically from the statement of Ronald 
Knox? The antecedent remaining the same, we have only eight possible 
forms of the consequent: 


Antecedent Consequent 


would have been Franciscans. 
2. If it were for Peter Waldo, there 
would have been no Franciscans. 
3. If it were not for Peter Waldo, 
there would have been Francis- 
cans. 
4. If «t were not for Peter Waldo, 
there would have been no Francis- 


| 1. It it were for Peter Waldo, there 


If St. Francis had lived a century PES 


earlier, there would have been no 1 5. If it were for the Franciscans, 


Waldenses (consequently) | there would have been Wal- 

denses. 

6. If it were for the Franciscans, 
there would have been no Wal- 
denses. 

7. If it were not for the Franciscans 
there would have been Walden- 
ses. 

8. If it were not for the Francis- 
cans, there would have been no 
Waldenses. 


When we symbolize all eight possibilities in the notation of mathe- 
matical or symbolic logic, according to the laws of its propositional 
calculus, we can easily determine which consequent follows necessarily 
from the antecedent. Only the second and the sixth forms of the conse- 
quent follow necessarily from the antecedent of Ronald Knox. In the 
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symbolization of Jan £ukasiewicz CCpNqCqNp and in the symboliza- 
tion of Peano-Russell po~q:9:qo~p the evaluation of the second 
is truth. So likewise the sixth has the evaluation of truth whether it be 
symbolized in the manner of the Polish school CCpNqCpNq or in 
the other as po~q:o:po~q. The evaluation of Berard Marthaler’s 
consequence, the fourth, is falsity both in the notation of £ukasiewicz 
CCpNqCNqNp or that of Peano-Russel p> ~q:3:~qo~p. Whether 
it could ever be verified historically or not as long as the form of Knox’s 
statement remains the same, Marthaler’s follows illogically from it. 

Employing now BM’s statement as an antecedent, we shall see what 
necessarily follows from it by way of a consequent. 


Antecedent Consequent 


( 1. If it were for the Franciscans, 
there would have been Wal- 
denses. 

2. If it were for the Franciscans, 
there would have been no Wal- 
denses. 

3. If it were not for the Francis- 
cans, there would have been 
Waldenses. 

4. If it were not for the Francis- 


I} it were not for Peter Waldo, there cans, there would have been no 


would have been no Franciscans { Waldenses: 
(consequently) 5. If it were for the Waldenses, 


there would have been Francis- 
cans. 

6. If it were for the Waldenses, 
there would have been no Fran- 
ciscans. 

7. If it were not for the Waldenses, 
there would have been Francis- 
cans. 

8. If it were not for the Waldenses, 
there would have been no Fran- 

{ ciscans. 


Evaluating the above eight consequences by means of mathematical 


logic, we find the following results. Only the first and the eighth conse- 
quents follow necessarily and logically from Marthaler’s statement taken 
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as an antecedent. As long as the graphic form of BM’s statement remains 
the same as given (whether historically it could ever be verified or not), 
only two consequents follow with logical necessity from it: the first and 
the last. All of the others do not. The first may be written symbolically 
as CCNqNpCpq or ~q9~p-:9-po9q while the last one may be written 
as CCNqNpCNqNp or as ~qo~p:9:~qo~p. The eighth consequent 
merely repeats the antecedent. Let us rephrase the first one: “If it 
were not for Peter Waldo, there would have been no Franciscans;” 
consequently, “If it were for the Franciscans, there would have been 
Waldenses.”’ This then is the only consequent which follows from Mar- 
thaler’s statement without repetition. It contains the same logical and 
necessary reasoning found in the following propositions: If there is no 
cause, there can be no effect; consequently, if there 1s an effect, there must 
be a cause. This is the principle of causality pure and simple. Although 
Fr. Berard Marthaler denied that his conclusion involves causality, 
mathematical logic proves that there is a causal relationship. Not only 
is the first form valid as an Implication, but it is also valid as an Equi- 
valence, v.g. ECNqNpCpq or ~qo~p: =:poq. But to say that the 
Waldenses were the cause of the Franciscans just as equivalently as the 
Franciscans were the cause of the Waldenses’ living a century earlier 
is absurd. So absurd is this, in fact, that when we consider the existence 
of the Franciscans today, by means of mathematical logic we can 
achieve a veductio ad absurdum, a contradiction of the original proposi- 
tions of both Ronald Knox and Berard Marthaler. 


On the following pages we shall offer a formal proof of invalidity. 
Prior to that, however, some observations are in order. In the definitions 
which follow only one symbol will be used for the words “‘St. Francis” 


, 


and “Franciscans,” and only one likewise for the expressions “‘Peter 
Waldo” and “‘Waldenses.”’ The most spontaneous and natural inter- 
pretations employ the expressions “St. Francis’ and ‘‘Franciscans” 
interchangeably as well as those of ‘“Peter Waldo” and ‘“‘Waldenses.”’ 
The terms are used interchangeably but not arbitrarily, not in an ex- 
clusive sense but inclusively since both the Franciscans and the Wal- 
denses taken as units include their respective founders, St. Francis 
and Peter Waldo. Therefore, according to their sentential use, there is 
no formal difference in the general meaning conveyed among the follow- 
ing three versions of the propositions: 


1. “If St. Francis had lived a century earlier, there would have been no 
Waldenses ... if it weren't for Peter Waldo, there would have been no Francis- 
cans.” 
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2. If St. Francis had lived a century earlier, there would have been no 


Peter Waldo... if it weren’t for Peter Waldo, there would have been no 
St. Francis. 

3. If Franciscans had lived a century earlier, there would have been 
no Waldenses... if it weren’t for Waldenses, there would have been no 
Franciscans. 


An identity in semantics requires an identity in semiotics. Certainly, 
both Knox and Marthaler would deny the meaning of their statements 
to be: 

1. If St. Francis had lived a century earlier, there would have been no 
Waldenses (although Peter Waldo would continue to exist)... if it weren’t 


for Peter Waldo, there would have been no Franciscans (although St. Francis 
would continue to live). 


2. If Franciscans had lived a century earlier, there would have been no 
Peter Waldo (although Waldenses would continue to exist)... if it weren’t 
for Waldenses, there would have been no St. Francis (although Franciscans 
would continue to live). 


Having made these preparatory remarks, we offer now our proof in 
symbolic notation. 


Formal Proof of Invalidity 
Definitions - 
B= St. Francis, Franciscans 
W = Peter Waldo, Waldenses 
T,...T,...T 3 = time: eleventh or earlier century, twelfth century, 
thirteenth or later century lived in. 


Deductions: Justifications : 
I. (x) (FxoT,x)9~(y) (Wy2T,y) Premiss: Ronald Knox 
2. ~(y) (WyoT.y)o~(x) (Fx9T,x) Premiss: Berard Marthaler 
3. (x) (FxoT,x)9(Hy) ~(Wy-T,y) 1, TE (Tautological Equiva- 
lence) 
4. (Ay) ~(Wy-T,y)9(ax) ~(Fx-T,x) 2, TE 
5. (a) (EF x- 1.x) Assumed Premiss: There 


exists at least one Francis- 
can in a later century (i. e. 


1965) 
6. (Fa-T 3a) 5, EI (Existential Instantia- 
tion) 
. (x) (FxoT,x)9~(Wy-T,y) 3, El 


Coos] 


.m~ (Wy-T.ey)9~(Fa-T,a) Al 
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oO (x) (Exo T) x) 


Io. 


Tr: 
2, 
3 
14. 


tat 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
ae. 


26. 


(F69T,8) 


(FB2T,8)9~(Wy-T.y) 
(Wy-T.y)9~(FBOT;8) 
(Fa-T3«) 9(Wy-T2y) 

(FB9T,B)o~(Fa-T,«) 


(Fa-T3x)9~(FB9T,8) 
rm (Wy-Ty) 
~(Fa:T,a) 

(Wy-T2y) 

~ (FBoT,8) 
(FBoT,B)-~(FB>T,8) 
~(Wy Tey): (Wy Ty) 


(Fa:T.a):-~(Fa-T;«) 
~[(FB9T\8)9~(Wy-T,)] 


~[~ (Wy: Toy)o~(Fa:T3a)] 
~[(x) (Fx9T,x)9~(y) (Wy>Tey)] 


~[~(y) Wy 2 Tay) 9~(x) (Fx T5x)] 


Assumed Premiss: St. Fran- 
cis (Franciscans) had lived 
in the eleventh or earlier 
century. 

g, UI (Universal Instantia- 
tion) 

7 10, LE 

Tere 

‘ogy 1B) 0 

11, 8, HS (Hypothetical Syl- 
logism) 

12,13, HS 

II, 10, Modus ponendo po- 
nens; 12, 10, Modus tol- 
lendo tollens 

8, 16, Modus ponendo po- 
nens; 13, 16 Modus tol- 
lendo tollens 

8, 6, Modus tollendo tollens; 
13, 6, Modus ponendo po- 
nens 

11, 18, Modus tollendo tollens 

to, 19, TE, Conj. (Conjunc- 
tion) 

16, 18, TE, Conj. 

6; 97, LE Cong, 

20, T (Tautology) 

pape A 

23, UG (Universal Generali- 
zation), RAA (Reductio ad 
absurdum) 


24, UG, RAA 


In step 1 of the deductions we chose (x) (Fx9T,x) instead of its 


tautological equivalent ~(4x)~(Fx-T x) because of easier handling 
throughout to achieve the desired results. Employing the same definitions 
and symbolizations used in the deductions and justifications of the 
formal proof of invalidity, we present another formal proof similar to 
the first. The difference between the two proofs is the difference between 
a universal and a particular proof. In the second a reductio ad absurdum 
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is achieved with any interpretation of Ronald Knox’s and Berard 
Marthaler’s assertions such as: If St. Francis had lived in the eleventh 
century, there would have been no Peter Waldo in the twelfth century; 
if there were no Peter Waldo in the twelfth century, there would have been 
not even one Franciscan in the thirteenth (or later) century. 


Deductions : 


np Ww DN H 


. (qx) (Fx-T,x)9~(qy) (Wy-T2y) 

. ~(ay) (Wy: Tay) 2 ~(qx) (Fx-T5x) 
. (qx) (Fx-T,x)9(y) ~(WyoTey) 

- (y) ~(Wy 2 Tay) 9 (x) ~(Fx9T,x) 

iG 6. Cae cos e.9) 


. (FB-T,8) 

a (PBs Tb)o~(WysT.y) 

. (WyoT2y)9~(FB-T,8) 
.~(WyoT,y)9~(FaoT 3a) 
. (FaoT3a)9(Wy oT.) 
_~(WyoT ay) 

. ~(FaosT 3a) 

a(x) (Hxo'T, x) 


. (FaoT 3a) 

. (Wy9T2y) 

. ~(FB-T,B) 

. (FB-T,8)-~(F8-T,8) 
_~(WyoTey):(Wy2T.y) 

. ~(FaoT,a)-(FaoT,a) 

. ~[(FB-T)B)>~(WyoT,y)] 
. ~[~(Wy2T zy) 2 ~(FaoT,a)] 

. ~[(ax) (Fx:T,x)9~(Wy2T,y)] 


. ~[(ax) (Fx-T,x) 9(y) ~(WyoT.y)] 
L(y) ~(Wy2T ey) 9(x)~(Fx9T,3)] 


- ~L(ax)(F x-T,x)9~(qy)(Wy-T.y)] 
. ~[~(ay) (Wy -T2y) 9 ~ (qx) (Fx: 


T;x)] 


Justifications : 


Prem., RK 

Prem., BM 

1G, UIE, 

De Ae 

Assumed Premiss: St. Fran- 
cis had lived in the elevenh 
or earlier century. 

5, El 

3, UI 

Ske 

4, UI 

G2 TE 

POG 0, L 

OQ, Pete an 

Assumed Premiss: Francis- 
cans lived in the thirteenth 
or later century. 

T3yUL 

Q, 14; 10; TA) 

7, TS NOe ES Aa 

6p16,.0 EyCon}; 

LE, 15,. LE, Cony: 

12, 14, TE, Cony; 

Tu 

Tope 

20, EG (Existential Genera- 
lization) 

22, UG (Universal Generali- 
zation) 

2r2UG 

23, TE, RAA 

24, TE, RAA 
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From the very two premisses there follows a chain of reasoning with 
logical necessity to the very last, to the very denial of the two original 
propositions. Whether the propositions of Ronald Knox and of Berard 
Marthaler be taken in the universal sense or in the particular, they imply 
an absurdity. They entail a contradiction in the strict sense of the word. 

Our use of Marthaler’s proposition as an antecedent is unquestionable; 
it is permissible. We are likewise permitted to test it as a consequent 
flowing from the proposition of Ronald Knox. The former himself 
considers the latter’s statement as legitimate and historically correct, 
but BM regards his own statement also legitimate and much more in 
keeping with the record of historical evidence. Marthaler does not reject 
outright the statement of Ronald Knox. Only such a rejection would 
necessitate a separate treatment of the propositions and so invalidate 
our procedure. In both the first and the second proofs the causal implica- 
tion is evident; there is no doubt that causality is implied by their 
statements. 

Furthermore, if we assume as true the proposition of Knox in con- 
junction with the fact that Waldenses still exist today,?° we may deduce 
with logical necessity still another conclusion, that either it 1s not the 
case that if Franciscans had lived a century earlier, there would have been 
no Waldenses, or there would have been no Franciscans. Mathematical logic 
bears out this consequent vividly. This tautology may be symbolized either 
in the inclusive sense as CKCpNqqANCpNqNp and po~q:q:9:~: 
po~q'v-~p or in the exclusive sense as CKCpNqqDNCpNqNp 
and po~q:q:9:~: po~gq:l:~p. Both tautologies necessarily con- 
clude that Franciscans would be remiss in the “‘primary’’ purpose 
of their existence — the extirpation of the Waldensian heresy. Such is 
the absurdity implied by the assumption mentioned. It is absurd to 
suggest that God, through St. Francis, could have rooted out the 
Waldensian heresy completely only if St. Francis had lived a century 
earlier. God could have done this a century later, during the lifetime 
of the Poverello. Or perhaps reserve this task for the Franciscans of 
today! Divine Omnipotence is not limited to any particular time in the 
past, present or future. From this it is evident that Ronald Knox’s 
assertion is a mere hypothesis, simple speculation. 

Let us recall the second valid consequent which follows from Ronald 
Knox’s statement “Jf St. Francis had lived a century earler, there would 


30 Cf. ‘‘Waldenses’’ in Collier’s Encyclopedia (1960). Vol. 19, p. 245; 
also The Church — A Pictorial History by Edward Rice, (Farrar, Straus et 
Cudahy), New York 1961, p. 139. 
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have been no Waldenses,;’’ and it is that “Jf it were for Peter Waldo, 
there would have been no Franciscans.” The formal proof is more specific: 
If St. Francis had lived in the eleventh century, there would have been 
no Waldenses in the twelfth century implies that if there were Waldenses 
in the twelfth century, then there could never be any Franciscans in the 
eleventh century. The very fact that the Waldenses did exist in the 
twelfth century shows how absurd the statement of Knox really is. 
In this mathematical logic proves that fact is truer than fiction, that 
factual existence contradicts hypothetical speculation. 

Up to this point we have considered RK’s proposition alone, and we 
have seen that it is absurd and false. We have treated BM’s proposition 
as a consequent and have seen that it is illogical; it does not follow 
from RK’s proposition necessarily. Likewise Marthaler’s proposition was 
considered alone as an antecedent, and it was shown that it involved a 
causal relationship: the consequent logically follows from BM’s state- 
ment as antecedent as an effect from a cause. Formal proofs of mathe- 
matical logic have shown both RK’s statement and BM’s proposition 
entail a contradiction, a reductio ad absurdum. 

Finally, there remains the task of offering a solution to the problems 
encountered so far. Why was St. Francis born? What was his primary 
mission in life? What were the designs of the Divine Providence for 
the Beggar of Assisi? These questions may be answered authoritatively 
by recurring to the pronouncements of the Holy Fathers. We shall quote 
only one. Pope Pius XI affirmed: 

... this Saint (i. e. St. Francis of Assisi) ... was sent by Divine Providence 
for the reformation not only of the turbulent age in which he lived but of 
Christian society of all times.?! 

This authoritative declaration of the Vicar of Christ should be our 
premiss and not any purely hypothetical statement which the fancy 
of any individual, whether he be a mediaeval or modern theologian or 
historian, has fabricated. According to the Holy Father, St. Francis 
was sent by God not only to reform the Waldenses but also to correct 
other abuses of the thirteenth century, in fact, not only of the thirteenth 
century but of Christian society of all times. 

Mathematical logic can show what Pope Pius XI’s statement logi- 
cally implies. Since this reformation was not to be a simultaneous event 
but rather successive, as successive as time itself, we can rephrase the 


31 Pope Pius XI Enc. Let. ‘‘Rite Expiatis’” issued on April 13, 1926 on 
the occasion of the Seventh Centenary of the death of St. Francis of Assisi, 
NCWC translation, p. 4. 
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Holy Father’s proposition in the following manner: If either a reformation 
of the turbulent thirteenth century was needed or a reformation of Christian 
society of all ages ts necessary, then St. Francis was chosen for this purpose 
by Divine Providence. What does this proposition logically imply ? Let 
us make the following substitutions: 


p = St. Francis, 
q = reformation of turbulent thirteenth century, 
r = reformation of Christian society of all times. 


Having made these substitutions, we may express Pope Pius XI’s state- 
ment together with its consequent symbolically as CCAqrpCKNarp 
and as qvr-9-:p:9:~qrop. Literally the consequent states that even 
if a reformation of the turbulent thirteenth century were not needed but only 
a reformation of Christian society of all times was necessary, then St. Francis 
was chosen by Divine Providence for this purpose. In fact, if we make 
the following substitution in the above reasoning “reformation of the 
Waldenses/q”’ and carry out the symbolization, we will have this logical 
argument: tf erther a reformation of the Waldenses was necessary or a 
reformation of Christian society of all times was needed, then St. Francis 
was chosen for this purpose by Divine Providence — consequently — even 
if a reformation of the Waldenses were not necessary but only the reforma- 
tion of Christian society of all times was needed, then St. Francis was 
chosen for this purpose by Divine Providence. In other words, even if th? 
Waldenses had never existed, St. Francis would still have been sent by 
Divine Providence. The above tautologies may not only be expressed 
as an Alternation but likewise as a Disjunction: CCDqrpCKNqrp 
and qlr-o:p:9:~qrop. 

Moreover, the statement of the Holy Father rephrased as 7f ezther 
a reformation of the turbulent thirteenth century was needed or a reforma- 
tion of Christian society of all ages 1s necessary, then St. Francis was chosen 
for this purpose by Divine Providence logically implies the following: 
that if St. Francis were not chosen for this purpose by Divine Providence, 
then either a reformation of the turbulent thirteenth century was not needed 
or a reformation of Christian society of all times 1s not necessary. Symboli- 
cally this tautology may be written as CCAqrpCNpANqNr and as 
qvr-o°p:0:~p:9:~qve~t. This logically expresses the causal relation- 
ship between the reformation of the evils in the world and the mission 
of St. Francis of Assisi. If we grant the truth of Pope Pius XI’s declara- 
tions, then we must also acknowledge the truth of these necessary logical 
deductions and consequences: ex vero nonmist verum sequitur. 
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III. CONCLUSION 


Only truth must be the goal of any serious writing. There can never 
be any discrepancy between ontological, extra-mental reality and true 
logical reasoning. Mere resemblances between objects do not necessarily 
signify truth; more often similarities are an indication of mere probability. 
Resemblances existing between the Waldenses and the Franciscans in 
no wise warrant the conclusion which Fr. Berard Marthaler draws *n 
his article. There is a fundamental error in his final reasoning. He 
commits the Fallacy of Affirming the Consequent when he assumes the 
truth of the consequent of Ronald Knox’s proposition and infers from 
it the denial of the antecedent of the same proposition. Undoubtedly, 
he is unaware of the rules of valid hypothetical propositions: a) affirming 
the antecedent entails affirming the consequent, and b) denying the 
consequent implies denying the antecedent. Instead of denying the 
consequent in order to deny the antecedent, Berard Marthaler affirmed 
the consequent. Mathematical logic proves that essentially this is the 
error of his fallacious reasoning, while the declaration of Pope Pius XI. is 
firmly grounded in truth. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF FRIENDSHIP 
AND THE MORAL LIFE 


I. MORALITY, BECOMING AND LOVE 


Many of the traditional presentations of the moral life and ethical 
phenomena tended to concentrate on the perfect or ideal ethical life, 
namely, that of the fully actualized moral person. These considerations 
are undoubtedly of the first importance, and we certainly cannot know 
too much about the order of full moral being. 

However, there has always been a concomitant interest which dealt 
with the order of moral becoming, particularly as exemplified in the 
domain of love. Examples of this latter interest as it spans the centuries 
are, Plato’s presentation near the end of the Symposium, St. Bonaventure’s 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum, and Kierkegaard’s theory of the stages 
of life, as presented in his Concluding Unscientific Postscript. Our own 
considerations are continuous with this latter group of writings, even 
though our principles of judgment are more directly related to the 
expressed thought of St. Thomas Aquinas rather than that of the above 
mentioned authors. This is perhaps especially evident with regard to 
our employment of the principle of an actualization of a potentiality. 

Our own considerations start from the premise that both in the 
order of full moral being and in the order of moral becoming, the end 
loved is a first principle of the ethical life. That is, regardless of the 
nature of an external action we do not understand or penetrate to the 
heart of the morality involved except insofar as we encounter the 
interior act of the will and the good to which it responds as end, as 
value in itself which also gives value to means, instruments, or partial 
realizations. This end, then, is a primary constitutive principle of the 
moral life. Moreover, we also take it for granted here that the end loved 
rightly pertains, in some way, to the order of persons and personality. 
The pleasurable and the useful are loved (outside of the situation of 
idolatry) in relationship to persons, whether this reference be to the 
self, to another or others, or to Infinite Personality. As Aristotle said: 
“...the good man should be a lover of self.”” ... and “‘it is true of the 
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good man too that he does many acts for the sake of his friends and 
his country, and if necessary dies for them.”! St. Thomas was to add 
that “... the ultimate end of the human will is the highest good, which 
Isr)... 7 


Our interest in moral becoming, then, is precisely directed toward 
a consideration of man’s evolution as a lover of persons.* We shall 
attempt to describe the essential structures of the natural evolution 
of friendship,‘ and to briefly indicate some of the relevance of this evolu- 
tion for moral wisdom and the moral life. 


II. THREE ASPECTS OF EVOLVING LOVE 


The evolution of human love seems to involve at least three types 
of evolution, more or less simultaneously. First, it involves an evolution 
or progression from the sensible to the intelligible or spiritual. Secondly, 
it involves a progression from the singular or individual to the universal 
or communal. And, thirdly, the evolution of love involves a progression 
from a state of dependency and externally actualized loving to a state 
of active, creative, or “gift loving.” No doubt these three types of evolu- 
tion apply to human love in relation to things other than persons. Our 
concern here, however, is restricted to the more specific problem of their 
role in the evolution of man’s love of persons. 


A. Sensible and Spiritual Love — Evolving Spiritually 


We believe that both ordinary and sophisticated experience support 
the view that human love which is proportioned to human nature is a 
composition of a sensory and trans-sensory or spiritual dimension. 
Sometimes, indeed, the relationship beteeen the two dimensions presents 
itself as a dramatic conflict. 


1 dote tov uev ayadov det plravtov elvar... dAndéc dé mepl tod arovdatov 
xal TO TOY PlAwy Evexa TOAAR TEdTTELY xal THs TaTELdSOG. xdv Séy brepaToOvHoxey. 
Nichomachean Ethics, IX, 8, 1169a 12, 18—20, (Translation of W. D. Ross). 

2 Finis autem ultimus voluntatis humanae est summum bonum, quod 
est Deus. Summa Theologiae I—II, a Io, C. 

3 Of course this is not the only area of moral development. For instance, 
see Bernard J. Boelen, ‘“Human Development and Fixations in Moral Life,”’ 
Proc. Amer. Cath. Phil. Assoc., XX XV, 1961, pp. 204—216, for an illuminat- 
ing essay concerning especially the evolution of authentic freedom in moral 
life. 

4 Our use of the term friendship here departs from Aristotele’s require- 
ment of reciprocity. (Nichomachean Ethics, VIII, 2, 1156a 3—5. While not 
excluding reciprocity, our usage does not require it. This usage, however, 
seems to be sufficiently sanctioned by contemporary custom. 
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I can’t endure the thought that a man of lofty mind and heart begins 
with the ideal of the Madonna and ends with the ideal of Sodom. What’s 
still more awful is that a man with the ideal of Sodom in his soul does not 
renounce the ideal of the Madonna, and his heart may be on fire with that 
ideal, genuinely on fire, just as in his days of youth and innocence. Yes, 
man is broad, too broad, indeed. I’d have him narrower.5 


What is of special interest for our purposes, however, is that the proportio- 
nate role of these two elements admits of variation. The early evolution 
of human love admits of a progressive heightening of the sensory dimen- 
sion, but it also involves the concomitant actualization of a supra- 
sensory dimension becoming increasingly prominent. And it is this latter 
element which can elevate the sensory to levels of value it could not 
reach of itself. Since the sensory dimension which is of primary impor- 
tance in inter-personal human love is the sexual, the role of sexuality 
can be conveniently used as a term of reference.* The evolution of 
human love envisaged from this standpoint, then, roughly divides itself 
into four stages corresponding to childhood, youth, middle life, and 
old age. 


During the first stage of live, the sensory aspect tends to be dominant, 
and inter-personal relationships have their predominant value meaning 
as sensory pleasure or pain relationships.’ The sensory love at this stage, 
however, is at most only inchoatively sexual; certainly it is not such 
in a consciously specified form, and so it may be called pre-sexual. 
During the second stage of life, the full dynamism of sexual love is 
actualized, but the spiritual has also awakened to fuller life.® 


The sensory drive would undoubtedly rule were it not for the vitality 
of the spiritual which tends to moderate the sensory by its own aliveness 


5 Dostoevsky, Fyodor H., The Brothers Karamazov, Bk. III, Ch. III. 

6 This is not to say, however, that the evolution of love may not be 
expressed with regard to the spiritual as the paradigm case, as in Platonism, 
but a minimizing of presuppositions in describing the ontogeny of love 
would seem to call for the better known “‘sensory”’ starting point. 

7 Consequently this stage of life could be considered the most relevant 
referent of Benthamite ethics. ‘“‘Nature has placed mankind under the 
governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we 
shall do.’”’ J. Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
(London: W. Pickering, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 1823), p. 1. 

8 Maslow, A. H., Motivation and Personality, (N. Y. Harper Bros., 1954) 
p. 116: When we posit the concept of gratification health (or happiness 
health), we implicitly align ourselves thereby with those writers, Goldstein, 
Jung, Adler, Angyl, Horney, Fromm, May, Rogers, and increasingly, others, 
who postulate some positive growth tendency in the organism which, from 
within, drives it to fuller development. 
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to the spiritual goods appropriate to persons.® Demanding of the lover 
the respect due to the self and the other as persons, it precludes the 
satisfactoriness of a purely sensory relatedness. During the third stage 
of life, the sensory-sexual basis of value passes the peak of asserting 
its demand and the spiritual comes more strongly into ascendency, 
not only by a qualitative primacy, which is has always, but even by 
a kind of quantitatively greater importance. The value of the other 
in terms of the sensory-sexual relatedness is naturally less significant 
than formerly, and spiritual dimensions of value are more explicitly 
sought or discovered. The dignity of the other as a spiritual person 
becomes increasingly more consciously explicit in one’s loving. Finally, 
during the last stage of life, it seems that the sexual is reduced to a 
minor role comparable to the minor role of the spiritual during very 
early life. The ultimate bearing of human love, then, seems to reveal 
itself even in the love of the spiritual value of human persons, as a love 
which impels man beyond the human to the Spirit who is Infinite 
Personality, (though this may appear mainly only negatively in a 
diminishment of interest in formerly important inter-personal values). 


Part of the great achievement of Freud was his exploration of the 
evolution of love in its relationship to sexuality. Though one might 
object that he concentrated too heavily on the problems pertaining to 
the first two stages of life, his contributions to understanding these 
stages in the evolution of loving are indeed a valuable heritage. One may 
agree with Jung that child psychology has been oversold and that the 
achievement of full personality is primarily a problem of the second 
half of life,1° but putting the results of both investigators together would 
result, we believe, in a seeing of the positions as more complementary 
than contrary. 


Whatever stage of life may be ones’ chief interest, however, one 
thing does seem to have quite clearly emerged, namely, that man faces 
two dangers or two ways of failing to evolve. First, man faces the danger 
of holding too strongly to a mode of living from the past while his 
present situation is calling for a trans-valuation of this now anachro- 
nistic affective state. He faces the danger of not putting aside the old, 
of not transcending a now obsolete mode of loving, and the evolutionary 


® Allport, Gordon W., Becoming, (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1955) p. 68: Growth motives, on the other hand, maintain tension in the 
interest of distant and often unattainable goals. As such they distinguish 
human from animal becoming and adult from infant becoming. 

10 Carl Jung, The Development of Personality, trans. K. F.C. Hull 
(New York: Pantheon, 1954), Collected Works, Vol. 17, pp. 168—9. 
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requirement is repeated in an analogical manner at each stage of life. 
The opposite temptation he faces is that of attempting a solution by 
“repression,” by the annihilation of part of one’s present style of love 
in order to achieve a state of ideal morality immediately. This act of 
violence, as the psychologists have pointed out, never really works. 
True transmutation can only be accomplished in humility; it does 
require a desire to live as fully a human responsive life as possible, but 
this desire must not be allowed to blind one to the real, regardless of 
how far away the goal may seem. The nearness to the goal seems to be 
less important for the order of becoming than the conscious suffering 
and enduring of the distance, for it is through this conscious suffering 
that that way, which is the way ahead, can make itself known. The other 
alternatives seem to be either a prolonged infantilism or adolescence, 
or on the other hand, a forced morality or “‘religiousness.” 


B. Individual and Social Love — Evolving Sociality 


Simultaneous with the evolution from the sensible to the spiritual, 
human love also evolves from the individual to the social or communal 
dimension. During the first stage of life, the range of communion and 
common good is very highly restricted. After the initial global involve- 
ment, the restricted family group is the first group which is explicitly 
loved and appreciated. Moreover, even within this sphere, the specifically 
communal aspect is only gradually evolved. From the love of the other 
as a source of sensory goods, a foundation is laid for the love of a being- 
with-the-other, a love of the ‘‘we.’’ And the initial love of the ‘“‘we”’ 
is built and developed from an accumulation of such pleasure and joy- 
filled experiences. The communal love at this stage of life, then, is 
primarily directed toward the community in which one initially finds 
himself, namely, his family, and then gradually moves toward an in- 
clusion of communities of persons beyond this limited scope. During 
youth, the desire and love of personality as communal personality 
achieves considerable momentum and carries man far beyond the con- 
fines of his family. The young person becomes increasingly broader 
in his affective relatedness and seems to be bent on creating new com- 
munities of friendships, whereas formerly no such creative community 
love was prominent. Because of the importance of sexuality at this 
time, the “I-Thou” relationship of sexual community has special im- 
portance and value. 

During the third stage of life, the love of personal community ex- 
tends itself more fully and consciously beyond the limited “‘I-Thou”’ 
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relationship with select individuals. It embraces more immediately and 
directly the community of the family as a whole, and extends more 
consciously to larger communities of human persons. Thus, even ibe 
youth had the required knowledge and skill to govern a political commu- 
nity, for instance, he would ordinarily lack a sufficiently expanded 
sociality of affection to perform such a task with enthusiasm. This same 
youth, however, might be well able to fulfill the affective demands in- 
volved in marriage and in the initiation of a family. It is perhaps at 
the third stage of life that the individual goods of a number of distinct 
individuals becomes clearly incorporated within the conscious apprecia- 
tion of the common good of the community of persons. The last stage 
of life seems to release man more explicitly from the confinement of 
limited society and to actualize a tendency to transcend all finite limits 
of sociality. The more this expansiveness is actualized, the more it 
shakes off all mere conformism, provincialism, and local prejudices, 
and embraces the whole community of persons. As it naturally expands, 
it tends to transcend even the whole present terrestrial community and 
include, as explicit referent, the whole historical community of men. 
Moreover, to become increasingly related to trans-finite personality 
(according to the first type of evolution described) would entail a 
referring of the historical community of men toward the same perfection 
of Infinite Personality, which would increasingly function as the natural 
fulfillment of the community as well as the individual. 

By its structure Omega, in its ultimate principle, can only be a distinct 
Centre vadiating at the core of a system of centres; a grouping in which persona- 
lisation of the All and personalisations of the elements reach their maximum, 
simultaneously and without merging, under the influence of a supremely 
autonomous focus of union.1! 

To tend toward the fulfillment of the human community by relatedness 
to Infinite Personality is to be related to the Source of all goods of perso- 
nality and community as to a communal term of unity and realization. 

Just as the evolving spiritualization of love involves difficulties which 
must be overcome, so also does the socialization of love involve its own 
unique problems. For example, psychologists and sociologists have shown 
us that many individuals never adequately transcend their dependence on 
the familial community in which they find themselves as children. They 
either remain confined to its limits or, unable to transcend, they attempt 
to “‘escape’”’ by mere physical separation. Again, man may resist the 


4 de Chardin, Pierre Teilhard, S.J., The Phenomenon of Man, (New York: 
Harper, 1959) p. 262. 
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impulse to transcend the romantic community of the youthful “we” 
and persist in a prolonged attachment to this level of love, perhaps in 
fantasy or even action. Or, wishing to transcend the level of romantic 
dependency, he may fall into the pattern of a delusive self-sufficiency 
which is out of proportion to the concrete limitations of his actual stage 
of development. For instance, it may take the form of the moralistic 
cold-heartedness of the Pharisee (whom Mauriac has portrayed so 
well) ,1* who deludes himself into thinking that his acts of domination 
and of condemnation occur from a superior plane of love. Or it may 
manifest itself as a delusive self-sufficiency which under strain causes 
a regression to adolescent or infantile relationships. Finally, during 
the time of transition to the last stage of life, man faces the difficult task 
of rising above the social good of a purely terrestrial nature. He may 
cling too tenaciously to his observable social role, and to his com- 
monly accepted value to the community of persons. Instead of moving 
beyond this limited sociality into the perspective of the fully actualized 
lover (the realm of a spiritual mystique trans-finitely ordered), he may 
have nothing to offer but the foolishness of the old. And the foolishness 
of the old is indeed very much sadder than the folly of youth. 


C. Being Loved and Loving — The Evolving Actualization of Gift-Loving 


Generally speaking, we accept the fact that man is born into the 
world with the ability to love. But perhaps it is only in our own time 
that we are realizing the full force of the fragility of this initial power. 
In the earliest stage of human life, the child is primarily the object of 
personal love, and not its source. We have discovered with shocking 
awareness how vital this receptivity of love is to the actualization of 
the human persons own active response. The sociologist Sorokin, for 
example, has pointed out that if love is not received, the infant may not 
have the vitality to even remain alive. It seems that the child must 
first actualize his power of loving with regard to his own being through 
empathy with the love of the parent before he has any real love resources 
to offer the other.1% His love-relationship with other human beings is 


12 For instance, The Woman of the Pharisees, trans. Gerard Hopkins, 
(New York: H. Holt & Co., 1946). 


13“ love is like activity, being loved lke passivity; and loving and 
its concomitants are attributes of those who are the more active.’ (trans. 
W. D. Ross) 


Kal 7» wey ptanots mounoes Zouxev. TO prrciaOat dé 1G) MaaxELV. TOIc brepéyovor dH 
Teel thy meakw Exetar TO prdciv xal Ta PLALKc. 
Nichomachean Ethics, 1X, 7, 1168a 19—20. 
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primarily in terms of their loving him as an honest good, that is, not 
as useful or pleasant to them, but as a value center, as being good in his 
own right. His responsiveness to himself as a value center is dependent 
on the liveliness of this “metaphysical” love issuing from others. By the 
metaphysical love of others I mean their sensitivity to his value at the 
depth of the ‘“‘good which is convertible with being.’’ That is, their 
sensitivity to existence, his simple human existence as admirable, as 
lovable, as valued. For certainly to the infant it is not anything that 
he has done or any utility he has which he recognizes as valued by his 
parents, but only his simple human reality. Nor does this mean that 
he is an egotist, because, though his love centers around himself as 
possessing a meaning and value, it is fundamentally a received meaning 
and value that he possesses. It is as though he would say, ““because you 
attend to me, I have a meaning; because you love me, I have a value.’’4 
Thus, in being assisted to love the ‘“‘metaphysical’’ meaning and value 
which he has, he comes to love the other, but primarily as source of 
his meaning and value, and consequently as possessing greater value 
than himself. He does not yet have much responsiveness to the other 
as a value in his own right, however, but rather as a source of goods. 
For before he is capable of a love which values human existents for 
themselves, he must first become habitually established to himself as 
a value center. The child’s love of the other, then, is initially a loving 
gratitude for meaning and value received. 

As the child becomes a young adult and responsively established 
to himself as a value center, however, he becomes increasingly capable 
of entering into a love which is a “‘giving’.’ He grows in the realization 
that other human persons are not the total source of his meaning and 
value, but that he is a meaning and value center which they acknow- 
ledge, and that they and other human beings are meaning and value 
centers essentially like himself. During youth or young adulthood, then, 
a kind of balance tends to be achieved between loving and being loved. 
With the development of sexuality at this time of life, however, it tends 
to be restricted to the “I-Thou” romantic relationship. The young adult 
has expanded from his communal circle in a new generosity of response, 
but he also leans heavily on being so loved in return. The tragedy of 


In this respect it would seem that the child’s early view of love is 
at least implicitly on a metaphysical level of relating love and existence. 
For his view of love as causative of goodness or value is continuous with the 
metaphysical view which grounds finite goodness in love, namely, God’s 
Love. Such a view, for example, as that expressed by Aquinas when he 
says: “‘God’s love infuses and creates the goodness in things.’’ (amor Dei 
est infundens et creans bonitatem in rebus) Summa Theologiae, I, q 20, a 2, C. 
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Romeo and Juliet will always be the exemplar of generosity and 
dependence inherent in this stage of youthful love. 

Again during middle life, the passive and active dimensions in 
human love undergo a further evolution. In keeping with the expanded 
sociality of consciousness, the aspect of social or communal approval 
and valuing comes to the forefront of consciousness. Man at this time 
wishes to be loved, not merely as a lover in the personal-romantic 
sense of the term, but primarily as a source of communal goods of a 
spiritual nature - goods of wisdom, creative productivity, governmental 
justice, and the like. Moreover, the adult wishes to be able to love, even 
if he is not loved in return. He wishes the power and actuality of loving 
others and the social good, and working unselfishly for its fulfillment 
even should he encounter, for example, ingratitude and lack of apprecia- 
tion. The balance has swung to the primacy of the value of loving persons 
creatively, and the concretely personal dependency inherent in youthful 
love becomes to the adult a deficiency and limitation. However, there 
is still present the dependency which calls for support primarily from 
the social body. 

But the last stage of life seems to be the natural time for the full 
actualization of the self-giving dynamism of human love as largely 
unsupported by human love. A serious difficulty hinders this trans- 
formation, however, for man lacks self-sufficiency in loving as he lacks 
self-sufficiency in being. But on the other hand, the merely human 
possibilities of a supporting love are now inadequate and must be trans- 
cended. It is not realistic to return to the state of childhood or to seek 
the romantic relationship of the young adult or to rest on the ground 
of merely factual societal approval. The only solution in conformity 
with a further progression seems to lie in a love relationship to transcen- 
dent being, namely, to God. At this stage of life, so it would seem, man 
must (if he is not to stay or distort the life process) become increasingly 
conscious of the meaning and value of himself as a term of Divine Atten- 
tion and Love. Supported and actualized by a “metaphysical” and or 
“theological” consciousness of this attentive love, then, the foundation 
of his value has shifted to a deeper conscious level. He and other human 
existents have become the objects of an Infinite Love, of a Love which 
wills them to be in existence with Him. What he wishes for himself and 
others now becomes more consciously formulated as a common fulfil- 
ment through imitation, but most importantly, through communion 
with Infinite Personality, and he becomes ever more affectively sensitive 
to the perfection of personality of Him Who is the Source of all finite 
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modes of personality and the term of his personal and communal evolving 
friendship. As this development progresses, the passive element of 
being loved diminishes, and he becomes increasingly more active as 
a lover trans-finitely ordered. 


D. The Primary Evolution and Its Basic Problem 


We distinguish three aspects of evolving love, as we have done, 
in order to bring each aspect more sharply into focus. In the temporal 
process of our lives, however, they merge together with now one aspect, 
now another, calling for special attention. The evolution of love is 
simultaneously an evolution from the sensible to the spiritual, the 
individual to the communal, and from passively aroused loving (as for 
instance because of the gifts of the beloved) to active loving — loving 
readily responsive to the dignity and perfection of the beloved — whether 
parent, spouse, society or God. It is the dynamics of the third aspect, the 
transformation from a passive to an active power of loving, however, 
which seems to the central core in the evolution of human love.!® As 
St. Thomas Aquinas once wrote “...some men who Jack (italics mine) 
Charity have minds more fit for perceiving spiritual things,’’. . . “While, 
on the other hand, there are some men, who have (italics mine) Charity, 
who are occupied with worldly business and do the work of procreation 
and do not have a naturally perspicacious intellect.’”’1® The concretely 
sensible and communal, then, is by no means opposed to the primary 
perfection of human love, for this perfection is essentially that of active 
gift response to the real order of personality. In the active responsiveness 
to personality as value, then, and not in the dimensions of conscious 
spirituality or explicit sociality, lies the central issue and the central 
problem for the evolution of human love. 

We have said that man must receive love if he is to come alive as 
a lover — this received love and the consciousness of its reception is 
the event on which rests his whole life of loving. But an important 
problem for the individual person is that of his own response to the love 
offered by the other. For even the individual whose environment has 
been generally hostile has had love offered to him many times and in 
many ways. His response, however, may fail to take this into account, 


1° Thus in the order of love we have an important exemplification of 
the general perspective of potentiality and actuality. 

16... aliqui caritate carentes magis habeant aptas mentes ad spiritualia 
percipienda, ... quibusdam e contrario caritatem habentibus terrenis 
negotiis implicitis, et carnali dantibus operam generationi, nec intellectum 
habentibus naturaliter perspicacem. De Veritate, q 12, a 5, ad 6. 
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and he may refuse to love or take it only as his due — without in either 
case giving a response of loving gratitude. Being all too human, the 
main power of man’s love is frequently caught in the narrow confines 
of self-aggrandizement and egoism — whether it be openly defended 
or lived under the protection of some mask. The success of a man’s 
evolution as a lover depends on the extent to which he is able to escape 
from this confinement and respond, first with gratitude, and secondly 
with responsiveness to personality as value at each level of development. 


As the depth of man’s understanding grows, his response to love 
received needs to evolve proportionately, lest he fall into some form 
of idolatry. (As a matter of fact, idolatry and egoism are very often 
compensating bed-fellows). It is right and good to be grateful for the love 
received from one’s parents, one’s spouse, and one’s society — but, great 
as are their gifts, they do not compare with the gift of existence itself, 
and of all that pertains most fundamentally to human existence. No man 
or society of men can claim to be the absolute or fundamental source of 
the eye, the ear, the intelligence, or the power of love itself. A realization 
of the profundity of his gifts, however, does not ordinarily come to a man 
all at once, but he must first recognize the more palpably obvious gifts 
of his human brethren. If he responds, and responds genuinely, however, 
his life may take the form of a crescendoing evolution of loving gratitude 
and affective valuation which carries him beyond the realm of finite 
personality. This, however, is a process which cannot be effected by 
force; and while care must be taken not to kill the higher potential in 
man, he ought not to be wrenched by force from his earthly habitation. 
Most living things grow slowly, and men too as lovers grow slowly. 


III]. THE EVOLUTION OF LOVE AND THE ORDER OF MORALITY 


The evolution of human love which we have described has certain 
obvious implications for moral wisdom and the moral life. First of 
all, it is apparent that for existential moral wisdom it is not sufficient 
merely to know the ideal of moral life, but it is also necessary to under- 
stand the stages and direction of man’s love of persons. Human morality 
is proportioned to human nature and consequently rightly proportioned 
to natural changes in the full becoming of that nature. Furthermore, 
the knowledge of affective becoming has relevance for understanding 
both the realm of personal morality (the development of moral values 
and life not intrinsically social in nature) and the realm of social morality 
(the realm of goods and values which have an intrinsically social value). 
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First of all, on the level of personal morality, it is important to 
recognize natural limitations in the various stages of evolving friendship. 
For instance, many virtues are directly rooted in the level of response 
to one’s self as a person. Virtues such as temperance, studiousness, 
prudence, perseverance, etc. attain their moral coloring from the quality 
of responsiveness to the good of human personality which is involved. 
And if this responsiveness to personality has an evolutionary quality, then 
one cannot ignore it without running the risk of making glaring errors 
of depreciating what is really good acting — whether this be with regard 
to another or oneself. On the other hand, an acceptance of the naturalness 
of this incompleteness will help to restrain one’s positive valuation of 
this same acting. For, unless restrained, the desire for perfect morality 
may itself fall under the spell of that ““excessive desire for excellence” 
which is the domain of pride.1?7 A more accurate understanding of the 
natural evolution in human affective life, then, may do much to keep 
man from the Scylla of pharisaical pride or the Charybdis of moral 
despair. 

Again in the realm of social morality, it is important to take into 
account this changing and changeable character of friendship.1* Thus 
if I have responsibility with regard to a family or a nation, it is necessary 
for me to be cognizant of the actual stage of affective development 
of the social whole and its parts and to remain attentive to the common 
social feeling in order to judge prudently concerning actions, laws, etc., 
for the social good. For the quality of the communal friendship is the 
central factor in the moral life of the community,!® and it is the most 
important factor to consider in working toward the development of that 
social morality. Regardless of what other specific social virtues the 


17 “Now pride seeks excellence in excess of right reason.’’ Superbia 
autem appetit excellentiam in excessu ad rationem rectam. Summa Theo- 
logiae, II—II, q 162, al, ad 2. 

18 Though we are here directly refering to the evolution of the individual 
society (an ontogeny of social morality), there is also, of course, the very 
important area of the evolution of man through different societies (the 
phylogeny of social morality). For a very suggestive and illuminating article 
on this latter question see: Charles Fay, ‘“Human Evolution: A Challenge 
to Thomistic Ethics,’’ International Philosophical Quarterly, (New York: 
Fordham University Press) Vol. II, No. 1, Feb. 1962, pp. 50—8o. 

19 As Aristotle remarks: ‘‘Friendship seems too to hold states together, 
and lawgivers to care more for it than for justice; for unanimity seems to 
be something like friendship, and this they aim at most of all, and expel 
faction as their worst enemy; ...’’ (Translation of W. D. Ross). 

Zouxe dé xal ta¢ MdAELG ouvéyetv H prata, xal of vouobétar UxAAOV Tepl adTHY oroOv- 
daCew 7 Thy Sixatoodvyy. 7 yap Sudvore Suordy te TH pale Zouxev elvan, tadrys 
dé uartot’ Eplevtan xal thy otc&aw eyOoav odoav rddtota sEeradvovowy. 
Nichomachean Ethics, VIII, 1, 1155 a, 22—26 
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society may embody, the communal moral life is basically only as good 
as the quality of its friendship, and the maturity of development in 
friendship which it has achieved. If understanding social morality entails 
an understanding of its becoming, then it most assuredly entails an 
understanding of the development of communal friendship.2® And a 
morally conscious community should strive to be realistically cognizant 
of its limitations in this regard, and yet appreciative primarily of this 
area of its accomplishment. 


In the evolution of both personal and social morality, moreover, 
the vitality of the trans-finite dimension must always be an important 
principle of understanding. For regardless of the level of its finitely 
ordered humanistic friendship, the prognosis for an individual or society 
which has lost this ordering can only be a certain slackening of life. 
For the lower one’s goal the closer one approaches realisation and the 
consequent rest, complacency, and self-satisfation. While on the other 
hand, the desire for union with Transcendent Person, even in the less 
developed, brings with it a strong potentiality for breaking through 
the dead-ends and constraints of affective life in a continuous and 
consistent evolution. 


But in the last instance it is not our understanding and analysis, 
regardless of its value and accuracy, that will dispel the ultimate problem 
of evolving friendship. For this ultimate problem is that of positing 
an act — an act of love. Morevoer, the act that is posited must be 
continuously transcended — without our having any clear vision or 
assured confidence regarding the potentialities of friendship which 
lie in us. Nonetheless, on this evolution depends the whole moral style 
of our personal lives, and on this evolution rests our hope for moral 
growth in the whole human community. 


RICHARD BECKA 


Loyola College 
Montreal, Canada 


20 Some authors maintain that the comprehensive area which includes 
both the ontogeny and phylogeny of social morality is the philosophy of 
history. Thus Maritain says: ‘“‘Once more, the philosophy of history is no 
part of metaphysics, as Hegel believed. It pertains to moral philosophy, 
for it has to do with human actions considered in the evolution of mankind.”’ 
Maritain, J., On The Philosophy of History, (London: Geoffrey Bles, 1959), 
p. 29. If, then, the philosophy of history is moral philosophy, and if the 
evolution of friendship is central to all morality, then the philosophy of history 
must give a central position to the question of the evolution of friendship. 


PAUL OF PERGULA ON SUPPOSITIONS 
AND CONSEQUENCES 


INTRODUCTION 


Although Paul of Pergula’s Logica is primarily a summary of various 
logical topics designed to help students to learn the subject quickly and 
painlessly, its six tracts and their arrangement reflect rather accurately 
the state of logic in the early fifteenth century.! In fact, this is one of 
the basic reasons for studying it; the other is the intrinsic interest of 
the content. 


The tracts comprising the work are the following: (1) the swmmulae, 
i. e. subjects of the On Interpretation, Categories and Porphyry, Prior 
Analytics, and Boethius, together with an introductory enumeration 
of the transcendentals (23 pages in the modern edition) ; (2) on supposi- 
tions (2I pages); (3) on examination of terms, i. e. those terms which 
enter propositions as form-determining elements either because they 
are syncategorematics or because they are used syncategorematically 
(41 pages) ; (4) on consequences (14 pages); (5) on obligations, i. e. rules 
for consistent disputations (32 pages); and (6) on insolubles (14 pages). 
In an introductory remark Paul promises the seventh tract,dealing with 
objections against the first, second, and fourth tract, but this part 
has not yet been found either in manuscripts or in early printed editions. 
There is, however, in several editions an additional short work, “‘On 
the Composite and the Divisive Sense’ in which nine rules are given 


1 Cf. statement made by the editor of the Logica Sister Mary Anthony 
Brown, O.S.F. in the introduction to the work: ‘“‘The Logica should be 
regarded, not as an innovation, but rather as a mosaic of the treasury of 
logic known at that time.’ Logica and Tractatus de Sensu Composito et 
Diviso, St. Bonaventure, 1961, p. viii. It is on the basis of this work that the 
translations given below were made, and all the references made in the 
commentary to the text are, unless otherwise noted, to this edition. P. Boeh- 
ner, speaking of the rules of consequences, views Paul’s work in much the 
same way: ‘“‘Wir miissen... hervorheben, daB all diese Regeln nur die 
Frucht einer fast 200 jahrigen Arbeit der mittelalterlichen Logiker sind.”’ 
Cf. ““Bemerkungen zur Geschichte der DeMorganschen Gesetze in der 
Scholastik”’ in Archiv fiiy Philosophie 4 (1951), p. 199. 
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to deal with difficulties arising from the presence of certain syncategore- 
mata and intentional functors in propositions.? 


Comparing the subjects and the amount of space given to their 
discussion with those of most textbooks on traditional logic current 
today, we find striking differences. Most of the materials found in our 
textbooks belong to Paul’s first tract; they are accompanied, however, 
with many epistemological, ontological, and even psychological prob- 
lems, irrelevant to logic considered as a science of form or structure or 
syntax. The distinctions between various kinds of terms other than those 
of structure, between various kinds of definition, between realism and 
nominalism, and especially between major and minor logic, are for 
the most part non-logical in character; some of them would be such 
even if one granted that logic is to be understood in a broader sense, 
i. e. that it is not to deal merely with the syntactical, but also with the 
semantic and the pragmatic dimensions of language. 


In the Logica of Paul, on the other hand, we find a stress on the 
structures of arguments and especially on the elements entering argu- 
ments in an essential way. Take, for example, the theory of supposition. 
It attempts to present systematically the range of reference which a term 
will have in propositions, not insofar as its signification is concerned, 
but insofar as it occupies a given place in various kinds of propositions. 
It makes a great deal of difference whether a term stands for its signifi- 
cates in the subject rather than in the predicate position; whether it 
precedes or follows a negative rather than an affirmative verb; whether 
it is employed in universal rather than particular proposition; whether 
modal and other “‘confounding”’ functors accompany it or the proposition 
in which it occurs, etc. All of these differences reflect the various truth- 
conditions which the propositions have, for they are causally related 
to these conditions. Nor did Paul attempt to make any reduction of 
the great number of logically different structures to some selected few. 
It is true that he was interested in understanding the complex (e. g. 
resoluble and exponible) propositions in terms of more elementary 
ones; he distinguished sharply between the immediate proposition ‘Hoc 


2 Sister Mary Anthony points out that this tract is usually appended 
to the printed editions of Paul’s Logica and adds that “‘the manuscript 
tradition testifies that this is certainly an authentic work of Paul of Pergula’’ 
(cf. her edition of Paul’s Logica, p. ix). There is, moreover, at least one ex- 
plicit claim even in a printed work that a tract by this name was written 
by Paul and was later commented upon by others, namely by Antonius 
Francantianus, Quoestiones de sensu composito et diviso Pauli Pergulenst 
et in consequentits Strvodi (Venice, 1494). 
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est’ and the mediate ones which can be analyzed or “‘proved.”’ But he 
did not claim that any proposition should be reduced to a subject- 
predicate type; rather he recognized all sorts of non-syllogistic inferences 
for which he attempted to state the rules. 


Paul’s division of supposition differs in several important respects 
from that of his predecessors. His “‘tree”’ is the following: 


supposition 
| 
| i 
personal material 
| 
| ey 
common discrete 
| a ] 
| { 
determinate confused 
| 7 
| | 
distributive merely confused 
ea | ] , | 
| 
mobile immobile mobile immobile 


Compare it with the division of William of Shyreswood, one of the ear- 
lest known writers on this logical theory: 


supposition 
5) - 
] le 
formal material 

| 

| 

personal simple 
| A 
| | 
determinate confused 


The most conspicuous feature of Paul’s division is that there is in 
it no room for simple supposition which played such an important part 
in the logic of Shyreswood. The most likely reason for this is that Paul 
wished to omit from his treatise on logic all questions pertaining to 
ontology, even more than his fourteenth century predecessors such as 
Burleigh and Ockham. Whereas the latter two argued about the kind 
of object a term with simple supposition denotes — whether it denotes 
a nature or form independent of the knower, or a fictitious entity, or 
an act of the mind — Paul was interested merely in the range of reference 
which a term has in virtue of its position in a proposition. 


While Paul does not discuss propositions in which the subject term 
was held to have simple supposition, he does make a sufficient clarifica- 
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tion of the distinctions between terms from the point of view of their 
signification to enable us to compare the propositions such as (1) ‘Man 
is mortal’ and (2) ‘Man is a species.’ The term ‘man’ is such that it has 
two possible significates; this fact distinguishes it from a transcendental 
term, ‘being’ or ‘entity,’ which has only one significate. Terms of the 
latter type are true of, or are applicable to, themselves, whether they 
are in quotes or not, while those of the former type can be true of them- 
selves only when preceded by ‘ly,’ i. e. only when in quotes. Since the 
sort of ‘S’ in the proposition of ‘S — P’ type is determined by the sort 
of ‘P’ (talia sunt subiecta qualia sunt praedicata), the predicates of (1) 
and (2) should be examined. For this puropose, Paul’s distinction be- 
tween terms of first and those of second imposition must be pointed 
out. ‘Mortal’ signifies either itself (if preceded by ‘ly’), or a property of 
organisms. ‘Species’ likewise signifies either itself or something else; 
but what is this something else? Jt is a relational property of terms. 
The sentence (2) should be taken to mean ‘Man’ is a term of which a 
generic term may be predicated.’ 


Simple supposition, then, is not listed as a special type of supposition 
since it can be treated as a form of material supposition. The discussions 
during the two centuries between the appearance of the Introductiones 
of Shyreswood (d. after 1267) and of the Summulae Logicales of Peter 
of Spain (d. 1277), and the appearance of Paul’s Logica are thus seen 
to have made a great difference for the supposition theory. The early 
authors considered personal supposition as a derivative, although a 
quite common case, and simple supposition, in the sense of standing for 
the form, the primary case; they seem to have thought quantifiers, 
tensed verbs, modal functors and intentional operators to be signs which 
confine general terms to certain regions. Pergula, on the other hand, 
considered personal supposition to be the primary case and although 
he was certainly not the first to reject simple supposition,’ his way of 
doing it, namely without any apology, shows the radical turn of mind 
in the logic of the early fifteenth century. 


The tract on consequences presents a problem. It is not always clear 
what is the ground for grouping consequential rules the way he does. 
But the rough similarities within each group can be detected and are 


3 Already Buridan (d. 1358) rejected simple supposition, reducing it to 
material supposition. ‘“‘Aliter dividitur suppositio in materialem et perso- 
nalem; et vocatur personalis, quando... supponit pro suis ultimatis signifi- 
catis; ...sed materialis dicitur, quando vox supponit pro se aut pro sibi 
simili aut pro suo significato immediato quod est conceptus.’’ Prantl, IV, 
[Oe ZXch We aley 
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pointed out in the commentary. This tract also shows some defects 
if one compares it with some work of the preceding century, e. g. the 
De puritate artis logicae of Walter Burleigh (1275 — ca. 1345); whereas 
the latter consciously attempted to incorporate syllogistics into the 
framework of consequences, the Logica of Paul omits even the basic 
rules which are needed to make direct and indirect reductions to the 
first figure within the syllogistic theory itself, namely the rules corrspond- 
ing to the theses (a) CCK pqrCCspCKsqr, and (b) CKpqrCKNrpNq and 
(c) CKpqrCKNrqNp. On the other hand, we find lucidly presented 
material for propositional and functional logic. A pleasant surprise, 
also, is the presence of examples of the Stoic rule, that if a proposition ‘p’ 
implies another ‘g’ as well as its denial, ‘Ng’, then ‘Nf’. One of the 
examples, ‘You know that you are a stone, therefore you do not know 
that you are a stone’ is strikingly similar to one given by Origen in 
antiquity.4 We also find Paul operating with a weak disjunction which 
enables him to state among the rules of consequences the duality prin- 
ciples named after DeMorgan. Furthermore, he is aware of the necessity 
for a finitizing clause (‘‘the due mean’) to make legitimate descent 
from a universal statement to the corresponding singulars. Paul’s 
understanding of multiple general propositions is also impressive. 


It is well known that Aristotle, Boethius, Abelard, Peter of Spain 
and many others devoted considerable space to topics or topical argu- 
ments. Such a tract is not found in Paul’s work; we do not find in any 
of his tracts even the terminology of topics as we still do for example 
in Burleigh. What happened to the tract? As Professor O. Bird has 
shown,® the topics were subsumed, at least partly, already at the time 
of Ockham under the study of the consequences. In this manner a 
greater unification of the systems of logic was gradually achieved. Paul 
apparently finds no necessity at all even to allude to the obsolete theory. 


The translation of the three tracts, ‘“On Suppositions,”’ ““On Hypothe- 
tical Propositions,’ and “On Consequences’? was made on the basis 
of the edition of the Logica made by Sister Mary Anthony; Venice 1489 


‘Quoted by J. Lukasiewicz, ‘“‘Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik,” Er- 
kenntnis 5 (1935), p. 118: ‘Wenn du weiBt, daB du tot bist, so bist du tot 
(denn man kann nicht etwas falsches wissen); wenn du wei®t, daB du tot 
bist, so bist du nicht tot (denn der Tote wei® nichts); also weiBt du nicht, 
daB du tot bist’.”’ 

° Cf. his articles ‘‘The Formalizing of the Topics in Mediaeval Logic,”’ 
Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, I (1960), 138—149; ‘‘Topic and Conse- 
quence in Ockham’s Logic,”’ Notve Dame of Journal Logic, II (1961), 65—78; 
and ‘‘The Tradition of the Logical Topics: Aristotle to Ockham,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas 23 (1962), no. 3, pp. 307—323. 
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was occasionally consulted to solve some puzzling cases. These tracts 
provide source-materials for two basic themes of medieval logic. The 
theory of supposition is an attempt to explicate the logical functions (1) 
of the copula ‘es?’ as it appears in categorical propositions; (2) of cate- 
gorematic signs insofar as they appear as terms in categorical proposi- 
sitions ; (3) of the effect of quantifiers, negation and related signs on the 
logical force of categoricals; (4) of the role of relatives (in the grammatical 
sense of relative pronouns); (5) of the properties resulting from the 
presence of intentional functors. The reader may detect still other uses 
of the theory. The second tract is included as a necessary prelude to the 
consequence theory which is a metalinguistic description of inferential 
connections among various types of propositions of the current language. 
There is a close interrelation of the two theories in that certain aspects 
(e. g. various kinds of descent to singulars) of the former theory presup- 
pose some knowledge of consequential rules, and that many special 
rules of consequences presuppose a thorough knowledge of supposition 
theory. 


The term ‘proposition’ is to be understood throughout as a ‘declata- 
tive sentence with signification.’ 
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ON SUPPOSITIONS 


Supposition is the acceptance of a term in a proposition for something 
or some things. 


I. ON PERSONAL AND MATERIAL SUPPOSITION 


Personal supposition is the acceptance of a term in a proposition 
for its personal significate. Material supposition is the acceptance of a 
term in a proposition for its material significate. 


Personal significate is that which a term signifies and of which, or 
of the pronoun pointing to which, it can be verified affirmatively without 
a material sign. Example: ‘Socrates is a man.’ Material significate is 
that which a term signifies and of which, or of the pronoun pointing to 
which, it cannot be verified affirmatively without a material sign. 


a” 


Example: “This term ‘man’ is ‘man’ (ly homo) 


Personal significates: ‘Socrates is a man,’ ‘Plato isa man,’ eUhishissa) 
> 
that written sign 
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man.’ Material significates: ‘That term man is ‘man, 
man is ‘man,’ ‘this is ‘man.’’ 

Some terms have one significate; they are verifiable of themselves 
both with quotes (cum ly) as well as without quotes. Other terms have 
two significates; they are not verifiable of themselves except with quotes, 
and both extremes can be in quotes. 

Terms of first intention, with one significate: being, something, one, 
true, good, intelligible, quality; with two significates: God, angel, man, 
sky, sun, moon, star. 

Terms of second intention, with one significate: expression, sign, 
term, noun, case, nominative; with two significates: proposition, dis- 
course, verb, pronoun, genitive, syllogism. 

The first rule. Any term which has only one significate can have 
personal supposition only, as ‘‘Being’ is ‘being’ (Ens est ly ens).? Both 
occurrences of ‘being’ have personal supposition. 

The second rule. If to any term which has two significates the sign of 
material supposition is added, it supposits materially; and if the sign 
of personal supposition is added, it supposits personally. Example: 
“‘God’ is some ‘God” (Ly Deus est aliquis Deus). The first occurence of 
‘God’ has material supposition and the second a personal one.* 

The third rule. lf the extremes of any proposition are first-intentional 
terms, both the subject and the predicate have personal supposition. 
Example: ‘Man is an animal;’ both ‘man’ and ‘animal’ have personal 
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supposition, unless a sign of material supposition be added, as was 
pointed out in the second rule. 

The fourth rule. If the subject of any proposition is a first-intentional 
term and the predicate a second-intentional one, the subject has material 
supposition and the predicate a personal one. ‘‘Man’ is an expression.’ 
But two conditions have to be fulfilled. The first is that the subject have 
two significates; for if it had only one, it would supposit personally, 
according to the first rule, as for example: ‘‘Being’ is a term.’ The second 
condition is that a sign of personal supposition not be added to the 
subject, for then it would supposit personally; thus in “No man is an 
expression’ ‘man’ has a personal supposition. This rule is grounded in 
the ancient rule which says that such are the subjects as 1s permitted by 
their predicates. 

The fifth rule. If the subject of any proposition is a term of second 
intention and the predicate a term of first intention, then both the 
subject and the predicate supposit personally, unless a sign of material 
supposition is added to the predicate. Example: ‘Expression is a man’ 
(Dictio est homo); the term ‘man’ has a personal supposition,’ but if 
we said ‘Expression is ‘man’’, the term ‘man’ would supposit materially. 

The sixth rule. When both extremes are of second intention, no 
general rule can be given, because a term would sometimes have a per- 
sonal and sometimes a material supposition, as is clear from the follow- 
ing case: when we say that a syllogism is a discourse, both extremes 
have a personal supposition; but when we say that syllogism is a name, 
the term ‘syllogism’ has material supposition. Again, when we say that 
syllogism is a complex term, both extremes have a personal supposition. 

This rule is therefore without a rule and one must reduce it to the 
common way of speaking which takes some propositions to be true and 
the others false. 


II. ON DIVISION OF PERSONAL SUPPOSITION 


Supposition 
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Note that under the term ‘common,’ three types of descent are 
possible: the conjunctive, the disjunctive, and the disjunct (disiunctus) 
descent.° 


Conjunctive descent: ‘Every man is running, and these are all the 
men there are,® therefore this man is running and that man is running, 
and thus for other individuals.’ 


Disjunctive descent: ‘A man is running and these are all the men 
there are, therefore that man is running or that man is running, and 
thus for other individuals.’ 


Disjunct descent: ‘I want a coin and these are all the coins there are, 
therefore I want this coin or this coin.’ 


(a) On Discrete Supposition 


Discrete supposition is the acceptance of a singular term for some- 
thing or of a general term preceded by a singular demonstrative pronoun. 
Examples: ‘Socrates is running;’ ‘This man is running.’ Likewise a 
term may have discrete supposition when it supposits materially: 
‘‘Man’ is a name,’ ‘This ‘Peter’ is a proper name.’? 

Note that ‘Peter’ with personal supposition is a singular term, but it 
is a general term if taken materially; for this reason it is admitted that 
‘Peter’ is a proper name and that ‘Peter’ is not a proper name, because 
these two are subcontraries. But it is not conceded that ‘Peter’ is a 
proper name and no ‘Peter’ is a proper name, because these two are 
contradictories. Likewise you might say that ‘you’ is a pronoun and 
that ‘you’ is not a pronoun, but you will not admit that ‘you’ is a pronoun 
and that no ‘you’ is a pronoun. 


Note also that a material expression is always of neuter gender and 
an indeclinable noun; for this reason it must always have a sign of 
neuter gender or of material supposition added to it. 


The rule: Any singular term or any general term preceded by a 
demonstrative pronoun, provided it is a part of a proposition, has dis- 
crete supposition, both when it supposits personally and when it suppo- 
sits materially. Examples: ‘Peter is running,’ ‘This ‘man’ is a general 
term. 


(b) On Common Supposition 


Common supposition is the acceptance of a general term without 
a singular demonstrative pronoun. Examples: ‘A man is running,’ 
‘‘Man’ is an expression.’ 
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(c) On Determinate Supposition 


Determinate supposition is the acceptance of a general term without 
a demonstrative pronoun in such a way as to allow a descent to all its 
supposits disjunctively, provided that we have the due middle. Example 
in material supposition: ‘‘Peter’ is an expression, and these are all the 
terms ‘Peter’ that there are; therefore this ‘Peter’ is an expression or 
this ‘Peter’ is an expression, and thus for other singulars.’ Example in 
personal supposition: “Some man is running and these are all the male 
men there are, therefore this man is running or this man is running, 
and thus for other individuals.’ 

The rule: Every general term not preceded by any sign except that 
of particularity has a determinate supposition. Examples: ‘A man is 
running,’ ‘‘Man’ is an expression;’ likewise ‘A man is an animal,’ ‘‘Man’ 
is a general term;’ in all these examples both the subject and the predi- 
cate supposit determinately. Similarly, if we add a sign of particularity: 
‘Some man is some animal,’ ‘Some ‘man’ is a term;’ all terms in these 
propositions supposit determinately. 


(d) On Confused Supposition 


Confused supposition is the acceptance of a general term in such a 
way as not to allow a direct disjunctive descent. Note that I say ‘direct,’ 
because in the case of confused distributed supposition it is possible to 
descend disjunctively, but only indirectly; for one can first make a 
conjunctive descent, and then a disjunctive one;® but this is to descend 
indirectly, as will be made clear in a moment. 


(d. 1) On Confused Distributed Supposition 


Confused distributed supposition is the acceptance of a general 
term from which it is necessary, due to a sign of distribution, to descend 
conjunctively. Example: ‘Every man is running and these are all the 
men there are, therefore this man is running and this man is running, 
etc.’ Likewise, ‘Every ‘Peter’ is a noun and these are all the nouns 
‘Peter’ there are, therefore this ‘Peter’ is a noun and this ‘Peter’ is a 
noun, and so on for other individuals.’ Both ‘man’ and ‘Peter’ have 
distributed supposition. And note that I say ‘due to a sign of distribu- 
tion;’ for if it is not possible to make a descent because of some other 
sign preventing it, the term has nonetheless a distributed supposition, 
as will be clear from the following example: ‘Necessarily every man is 
an animal.’ The term ‘man’ has a distributed supposition, but one which 
is immobile because of a sign preventing the descent. 
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(d. 2) On Confused Distributed Mobile Supposition 


Confused distributed mobile supposition is the acceptance of a general 
term under which, due to a sign, one must and can make a descent 
conjunctively, but with the appropriate middle. Example: ‘Every man 
is running and these are all the men there are, therefore this man is 
running, and this man is running, and so on for other individuals.’ Like- 
wise ‘Every ‘Peter’ is a noun and these are all the nouns ‘Peter’ there 
are, therefore this ‘Peter’ is a noun and this ‘Peter’ is a noun and so on 
for other individuals.’ 

The first rule. The subject of any universal affirmative proposition 
has confused distributed mobile supposition. Examples: ‘Every man 
is running,’ ‘Every ‘man’ is a noun;’ in both cases the term ‘man’ has 
confused distributed mobile supposition. 

The second rule. The predicate of any exclusive affirmative proposi- 
tion, provided that it is a general term not impeded by any sign has 
confused distributed mobile supposition.? Thus in ‘Only an animal is 
a man,’ the term ‘man’ has confused distributed mobile supposition. 

The third rule. The predicate of any particular, indefinite, and singu- 
lar negative proposition has a confused distributed mobile supposition, 
provided these propositions be in their usual form and the predicate 
be a general term not impeded by any sign. Thus, in the propositions 
‘A man is not God,’ ‘A man is not a goat,’ ‘This man is not a donkey,’ 
all the predicates have confused distributed mobile supposition. But if 
the propositions were not in their usual form, the power of the sign 
would not extend to the predicate itself, and so in ‘A man an animal is 
not,’ the term ‘animal’ has determinate supposition because it is a 
general term without a sign. 

The fourth rule. In every universal negative proposition of the ordinary 
form both the subject and predicate have confused distributed mobile 
supposition, provided they are general terms not impeded by any other 
sign.1° For example, in ‘No man is an angel’ both ‘man’ and ‘angel’ have 
confused distributed mobile supposition. Likewise in ‘Every man no 
angel is’ and ‘Every man not an angel is.’ But if we say ‘Every man an 
animal is not,’ the term ‘man’ has distributed supposition and the term 
‘animal’ has merely a confused one; this is so because of the unusual 
manner of speaking. 


(d. 3) On Confused Distributed Immobile Supposition 


Confused distributed immobile supposition is the acceptance of a 
general term under which one should be able, in virtue of a sign, to 
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make a descent, yet one cannot in fact make it. For example, in ‘It 
is impossible that every man is not,’ the term ‘man’ has distributed 
immobile supposition, because it does not follow: ‘It is impossible that 
every man is not, and these are all the men there are, therefore it is 
impossible that this man is not, and impossible that this man is not;’ 
for the antecedent is true and the consequent false.1! 


The first rule. The subject of any proper exceptive proposition has 
distributed immobile supposition. Thus, in ‘every man except Socrates 
is running’ the term ‘man’ has confused distributed immobile supposi- 
tion; for if one should make a descent, an improper exceptive proposition 
would be inferred. 


The second rule. The subject of any modal proposition which has 
a composite sense!? and which employs general distributed terms has 
distributed immobile supposition. Thus, in “Necessarily every man is an 
animal’ the term ‘man’ has confused distributed immobile supposition. 


The third rule. In any conditional proposition employing general 
distributed terms, all those terms have distributed immobile supposi- 
tion.18 For example, in ‘If every man is running, every man is running’ 
the term ‘man’ has confused distributed immobile supposition, because 
it is not permissible to make a descent, and this in relation to the whole 
hypothetical proposition. 


(d. 4) On Merely Confused Supposition 

Merely confused supposition is the acceptance of a general term in 
such a way as not to permit a direct descent, either disjunctively or 
conjunctively; in ‘Every man is an animal,’ for example, the term 
‘animal’ has merely confused supposition. 


(d. 5) On Merely Confused Mobile Supposition 


Merely confused mobile supposition is the acceptance of a general 
term under which one may make a direct descent in the disjunct fashion 
(distunctim), provided the appropriate middle is given. Thus, in ‘Every 
man runs’ the term ‘runs’ has merely confused mobile supposition, 
because it validly follows: ‘Every man runs and these are all the running 
things there are, therefore every man is this running thing or this running 
thing, etc.’ 

The first rule. The predicate of any affirmative universal proposition 
has merely confused mobile supposition, provided that it is a general 
term not impeded by any sign. Thus, in ‘Every man is an animal’ the 
term ‘animal’ has merely confused supposition. 
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The second rule. The subject of any affirmative exclusive proposition 
has merely confused mobile supposition, provided that it is a general 
term not impeded by any sign. In ‘Only a man is an animal,’ for example, 
the term ‘man’ has merely confused mobile supposition. 


(d. 6) On Merely Confused Immobile Supposition 

Merely confused immobile supposition is the acceptance of a general 
term in such manner as not to permit a descent in a disjunct fashion, 
although such a descent ought to have been legitimate according to a 
sign. For example, in ‘Necessarily man is an animal’ the term ‘man’ 
has merely confused immobile supposition. For if one should make a 
descent, the antecedent would be true and the consequent talse. 


The first rule. In any modal proposition which has a composite sense 
and which employs undistributed general terms, everyone of those terms 
has merely confused immobile supposition. In ‘Necessarily man is an 
animal,’ for example, both ‘man’ and ‘animal’ have merely confused 
immobile supposition. 


The second rule. In any conditional proposition employing undistri- 
buted general terms, each of those terms has merely confused immobile 
supposition, and this in relation to the whole conditional proposition. 
Thus, in ‘If man is not, man is not,’ the term ‘man’ has merely confused 
immobile supposition ; for it does not follow: ‘If man is not, man is not, 
and these are all the men there are, therefore if this man is not, man 
is not,’ because the antecedent is possible and the consequent impossible ; 
for the consequent is a conditional whose antecedent is possible and the 
consequent impossible.!4 

The third rule. The predicate of any reduplicative proposition has 
merely confused immobile supposition if it is a general term not impeded 
by any sign.t® In ‘Man as man is an animal,’ for example, the term 
‘animal’ has merely confused immobile supposition. For it is invalid to 
argue: ‘Man as man is an animal and these are all the animals there are, 
therefore man as man is this animal or this animal’ because the ante- 
cedent is true and the consequent false. 


III. ON CONFOUNDING SIGNS 


The first rule. Every affirmative sign of universality not impeded 
by any other sign and standing at the beginning of the whole proposition 
causes the term immediately following it to have confused distributed 
mobile supposition; and it causes the term mediately following it, 
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provided that term be capable of confused supposition, to have merely 
confused mobile supposition, unless some other sign had distributed it. 
Thus, in both ‘Every man is an animal’ and ‘Every man animal is not,’ 
the term ‘man’ has confused distributive mobile supposition, and the 
term ‘animal’ merely confused mobile supposition. 

I say, however, “‘not impeded,” because if we say ‘Not every man 
is running,’ the term ‘man’ has determinate supposition; for the two 
syncategorematics impede each other, as will be seen below.!* I also say 
“standing at the beginning of the whole proposition,” because whenever 
the sign of universality occurs within a proposition, it does not distribute 
or confine any term except the one which it determines; for example, 
in ‘That which sees every man is God’ the term ‘every’ does not distribute 
any other term but ‘man;’ while ‘that which sees’ and ‘God’ have deter- 
minate supposition because they are general terms without a sign. I also 
say “‘unless some other sign had distributed it’’ because in ‘Every man 
is every animal’ the term ‘animal’ has distributed and not merely 
confused supposition. 

The second rule. Every negative sign not impeded by any other sign 
and preceding the whole proposition causes all general terms, whether 
following immediately or mediately, to have confused distributed mobile 
supposition, provided that they are capable of confused supposition 
and that any other sign of distribution be absent. Thus, in ‘No man is 
a donkey’ and in ‘No man a donkey is,’ both ‘man’ as well as ‘donkey’ 
have confused distributed mobile supposition; this is so because a 
negation is of such evil nature that it destroys whatever it finds, that 
is, distributes, and brings about its own opposite (as the divine Augustine 
says). 

The third rule. The comparative and the superlative degrees and 
also the terms ‘thus,’ ‘just as,’ ‘is different from,’ ‘the other,’ ‘not the 
same,’ ‘I need,’ ‘I lack,’ ‘I am in need of,’ and ‘without’ cause a general 
term following them to have confused distributed mobile supposition, 
provided that this general term is not impeded by some other sign and 
that it does not occur in the nominative case after the sign. Examples: 
‘I am stronger than a Greek, the strongest of the Greeks, as strong as 
a lion,’ and so on for other individuals; all these terms have confused 
distributed mobile supposition. But if we say, ‘That man is stronger 
than a horse,’ both ‘man’ as well as ‘horse’ have distributed supposition, 
because the force of the sign does not extend to them. The reason for 
the above rule is the fact that a negative element is implicit in such 
signs.1? 
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Note, however, that the comparative degree governs two ablatives, 
one by the nature of comparison, the other by the nature of excess. 
It distributes the former and causes the latter to have merely confused 
mobile supposition. For example, in the proposition ‘I am heavier than 
lead by one ounce,’ ‘lead’ has confused distributed mobile supposition, 
while ‘ounce’ has merely confused mobile supposition. 

The fourth rule. The particle of exclusion causes a general term 
immediately following it to have merely confused mobile supposition, 
and it causes a general term mediately following to have confused 
distributed supposition, provided that the particle stands at the beginn- 
ing, and that the terms are capable of confused supposition, and that 
no impediment be present. For example, in ‘Only an animal is a man’ 
the term ‘animal’ has merely confused supposition while ‘man’ has 
confused distributed mobile supposition. 

The fifth rule. An exceptive sign confounds its causal-term to merely 
confused mobile supposition, provided it was a general term not impeded 
by any other sign. In ‘Every animal except man is running,’ for example, 
the term ‘man’ has merely confused mobile supposition. 

The sixth rule. The particle of reduplication confounds its causal- 
term to merely confused mobile supposition and its predicate to merely 
confused immobile supposition, provided that this is a general term not 
impeded by some other sign. Thus in ‘Man as man is an animal’ the term 
‘man’ has merely confused mobile supposition and ‘animal’ has merely 
confused immobile supposition. 

The seventh rule. Terms denoting an act of the mind!® cause terms 
to have merely confused mobile supposition. Example: ‘I want peace;’ 
the term ‘peace’ has merely confused mobile supposition. 

The eighth rule. Numerical adverbs such as ‘twice,’ ‘three times,’ etc. 
cause terms to have merely confused mobile supposition. In ‘Twice I 
drank wine,’ for example, ‘wine’ has merely confused mobile supposition. 
The same results when a conjunctive and disjunctive clause are taken 
divisively only. Thus, in ‘Pepper is sold here and in Rome,’ the term 
pepper has merely confused mobile supposition. The adverb ‘imme- 
diately’ does the same thing. In ‘Immediately after this there will 
be a man,’ for example, the term ‘man’ has merely confused mobile 
supposition. 

The ninth rule. All modal signs in the composite sense, whether taken 
as nouns, verbs, or adverbs, cause general undistributed terms to have 
merely confused immobile supposition. Examples: ‘Necessarily man is 
an animal,’ ‘Man is an animal necessarily.’ 
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The tenth rule. The verbs ‘begins’ and ‘ceases’ cause general un- 
distributed terms to have merely confused immobile supposition. 
Example: “There begins to be some future time.’ 

The eleventh rule. Verbs of obligation!® cause a general undistributed 
term to have merely confused immobile supposition. Examples: ‘I pro- 
mise you bread,’ ‘I have to give you money.’ 

The twelfth rule. The signs of condition and of inference cause a 
general undistributed term to have merely confused immobile supposi- 
tion. Example: ‘If man is not, man is not.’ 

Observe that some confounding signs exercise their confounding 
force indifferently backwards and forwards; such are the terms effecting 
the composite sense of expressions and the conditional and inferential 
connectives. We have, for example, ‘Necessarily man is an animal’ and 
‘Man is an animal necessarily ;’ also , If man does not exist, risible does 
not exist.’ All general terms in the above propositions have confused 
immobile supposition. But no other sign in any way confounds a term 
preceding it. Thus, in ‘Man does not differ from man,’ ‘I promise you 
money,’ all the general terms supposit determinately. 

Note that if two signs of distribution apply to a general term, they 
impede each other in such a way that the general term does not supposit 
distributively. In ‘Not every man is an animal,’ for instance, the term 
‘man’ stands determinately. Observe that both distributive signs may 
be affirmative, or both negative, or one affirmative and the other nega- 
tive. If they are both affirmative, then the general term has determinate 
supposition; thus, ‘man’ in ‘You are different from every man’ supposits 
determinately. If they are both negative and apply directly, the term 
has again determinate supposition. For example, ‘man’ in ‘It is not the 
case that no man is running’ supposits determinately. But if they apply 
indirectly, the general term has merely confused supposition. In ‘No 
man is not running,’ for example, the term ‘running’ has merely confused 
supposition. When one sign is affirmative and the other negative, the 
term again has determinate supposition. In ‘Not every man is running,’ 
for instance, ‘man’ stands determinately, as is evident from rules of 
equipollents. Note however that if those signs should not apply to the 
general term in such a way as to distribute it separately, they would 
not impede each other. Thus in the proposition ‘From Socrates differs 
every man,’ the term ‘man’ has distributed supposition; for ‘differs’ 
does not have any power to confound ‘man,’ because it does not effect 
the distribution except when the term is in nominative case and standing 
after it. But in the proposition ‘Socrates differs from every man ‘the 
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term ‘man’ supposits determinately, because the signs apply in such a 
way that they impede each other. 

Note finally, that if two signs apply to a general term in such a way 
that one of them distributes it and the other confounds it to merely 
confused supposition, then the general term always has distributed 
supposition, although an immobile one at times. You must consider, 
therefore, whether the sign which confounds a term to merely confused 
supposition has the power to mobilize or to immobilize. If the first, 
then the term will have distributed mobile supposition; thus in ‘I know 
every proposition’ the term ‘proposition’ has distributed mobile supposi- 
tion. If the second, then the term will have distributed immobile supposi- 
tion; the term ‘man’ in ‘Necessarily every man is an animal,’ for in- 
stance, has confused distributed immobile supposition. 


IV. ON RELATIVES 


of diversity, eg. 


another, the other Possessive, e.g. my, 
of substance your, his own 
Reciprocal 
Rel of identity Non-possessive, e. & 
baal the genitive ‘of his’ 
tive 


of diversity, e. g. 
of a different kind | | Non-reciprocal 
| of accident e. g. that one, who, which 


of identity, e. g. 
such, such as 


(a) For What do Relatives Supposit 


Relatives of the diversity of substance and possessive relatives as 
well as relatives of accident, be they of identity or of diversity, do not 
supposit for the thing for which their antecedents supposit but for 
another thing. Example of a relative of the diversity of substance 
‘Some man is running and another one is sleeping;’ the term ‘another 
one’ stands for a different thing than does the term ‘man.’ Example 
of a possessive relative : ‘Some man loves his servant ;’ ‘man’ and ‘servant’ 
stand for different individuals because ‘some man’ stands for the master 
and the relative for his servant. Example ot the relative of the identity 
of accident: ‘Some man is white and such is a swan;’ ‘such’ does not 
stand for the whiteness of man but for other things similar to it. Example 
of the relative of the diversity of accident: ‘A swan is white and a crow 
is of a different kind;’ the term ‘of a different kind’ stands for something 
dissimilar from that for which its antecedent stands. 
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(b) On Relatives of the Identity of Substance 


A relative of the identity of substance always stands for that for 
which its antecedent stands, unless it is a possessive relative; it stands 
so simply if it is categorically related, or in comparison with the other 
extreme if it is hypothetically related. Example of the former: ‘Socrates 
who is running is moving,’ where ‘who’ stands tor Socrates. Example 
of the latter: ‘Some man is a thief and you are that one,’ where ‘that 
one’ stands for some man not simply but for the one who is a thief. 
Now it is always true that a relative which is hypothetically related 
refers back to its antecedent not simply but in comparison to the other 
extreme, except in the case when the antecedent has distributed supposi- 
tion; for then it refers to the antecedent only. For instance, in ‘Each 
man is running and that one is moving’ the term ‘that one’ stands for 
each man; it does not refer to the antecedent as characterized but simply 
to it alone; in our case, “‘that one, that is, each man, is moving.’’?° 


(c) In What Way Relatives Supposit 


The first rule. Every relative, except the possessive, which stands for 
something other than its antecedent follows the rule not of its antecedent 
but of its own sign or position. Hence it sometimes supposits in the same 
way, as in ‘Some man is running and another one is sleeping’ where 
both have determinate supposition; sometimes the relative has confused 
supposition, as in ‘A man is white, and no such is awake;’ here the 
antecedent has determinate supposition while the relative has distributed 
supposition ; and sometimes the reverse situation obtains, as in ‘Each man 
is white and such a one is running’ where the antecedent has confused 
distributed supposition while the relative has determinate supposition. 

The second rule. Every relative of the identity of substance which 
occurs in the same categorical proposition as its antecedent supposits 
in the same way as its antecedent, unless the antecedent has merely 
confused supposition; for in that case the relative has determinate 
supposition. Examples: In ‘A man is running who is moving,’ ‘who’ 
supposits determinately, just as its antecedent; again, in ‘Every man 
who is running is moving,’ ‘who’ has distributed supposition; but in the 
proposition ‘Every man is an animal who is rational,’ ‘who’ has deter- 
minate supposition. Note also that when one says ‘Every man sees 
himself’ the relative has distributed supposition, like its antecedent ; how- 
ever, not simply but for individuales taken one by one. The sense of the 
proposition is not that every man sees every man but rather that this one 
sees himself, and this one sees himself, and so on for other individuals.”! 
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The third rule. Every relative of the identity of substance related 
hypothetically has the same supposition as its antecedent, but with 
greater limitations, unless the antecedent has merely confused supposi- 
tion; for in this latter case it not only has supposition with limitations 
but also has determinate supposition. The rule can be illustrated with 
the proposition ‘Some man is an animal and you are that one.’ ‘That 
one’ has the same supposition as ‘man’, yet ‘that one’ has it with limita- 
tions because it refers back in such a way as to reflect the total structure 
of its antecedent; it thus signifies that you are some man who is an animal 
and not only that you are some man. In this respect it differs from a 
relative which is related categorically, for the latter does not refer back 
by reflecting (the composition of the antecedent) since it is located 
in the same categorical proposition. From these remarks it is evident 
that this proposition is false: ‘Some man exists, and each man is that 
one;’ for the second component signifies that some man who exists is 
each man (and this is false); it does not signify that each man is some 
man, because the relative has determinate supposition, while the ante- 
cedent now placed in the position of the relative has merely confused 
supposition. It is therefore not always permissible to replace a relative 
by its antecedent, but only when the supposition is preserved; but if 
the antecedent may not replace the relative, we must form propositions 
in an unaccustomed mode of speech such as are equivalent to the original. 
For example, the following is false: ‘Some man exists and no man is 
that one;’ for the sense of the second component is not that no man 
is some man who exists, but rather that some man who exists is no 
man, in order that the supposition be saved. If it be concluded from this 
that a sign of universality applied negatively and without impediment 
does not confound the predicate, although it precedes the whole pro- 
position and although the predicate is a general term (as is clear in the 
proposition ‘No man is that one,’ where ‘that one’ has determinate 
supposition), I concede that the inference is sound; but this predicate 
is not capable of having confused supposition, and this was always 
expressly demanded by the preceding rules; for this reason we have 
no argument against the previous position. 


V. ON AMPLIATION 


Ampliation is the acceptance of a term in a proposition as extending 
beyond the signification of the principal verb or the participle. In 
‘A man existed’, for example, ‘man’ supposits not only for the men who 
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exist, nor only for the men who existed; it has the disjunct supposition 
for men who exist or have existed. 

The first rule. Every term occurring in front of a verb of the past 
time or the corresponding participle is ampliated to supposit for those 
men who exist, existed, or had existed.22 Thus, in ‘A man existed’ the 
term ‘man’ supposits for men who exist now or existed in the past; 
this happens according to the above rule, unless some restriction is 
imposed. The term ‘man’ in ‘A man who now exists existed,’ for example 
does not have its supposition ampliated. On the ground of this rule 
three conclusions are admitted. 

The first conclusion. ‘Some man existed from eternity.’ It is proved 
as follows: This existed from eternity, pointing to Christ, and this is 
or was some man, therefore, etc. 

The second conclusion. ‘A boy was an old man.’ It is proved thus: 
This was an old man, pointing to one who is now an old man, this is 
or was a boy, because he used to be a boy, therefore, etc. 

The third conclusion. ‘A father existed without a son or a daughter.’ 
This conclusion is evident granting that someone has now a son or a 
daughter and before did not have them. We prove, then, the conclusion 
in the following manner: This was without a son or a daughter, pointing 
to Socrates, and this is or was a father because he is now father, there- 
fore, etc. The same examples can be formed for participles. 

The second rule. Every term occurring in front of a verb of the future 
time or the corresponding participle is ampliated to supposit for that 
which is or will be.?8 On the basis of this rule three conclusions are 
conceded. 

The first conclusion. ‘Some man will be when he will be dead;’ 
this is true of Jesus Christ our Lord prior to His suffering. 

The second conclusion. ‘A dead thing will sing.’ This conclusion 
is proved thus: This will sing, pointing to a rooster, and it is or will be 
dead, therefore, etc., granting that after his singing he will be killed. 

The third conclusion. ‘Something white will exist without whiteness.’ 
Proof: This will be without whiteness, granting that Plato who is white 
will become black, and this is or will be white, therefore, etc. 

The third rule. Any term occurring either before or after (a) any of 
the following verbs: ‘begins,’ ‘ceases,’ ‘can,’ ‘may;’ (b) the corresponding 
participles; (c) verbal terms signifying aptitude such as the verbal ad- 
jectives ending in -able (as lovable); and (d) nouns such as ‘runner’ and 
‘writer’ which do not signify an act but an aptitude (for there are men 
who neither write nor run, nor are they writers or runners); (any such 
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term) is ampliated to supposit for that which is or can be or begins or 
ceases or may be. In virtue of this rule we admit the following conclu- 
sions.4 

The first conclusion. ‘Something white can be black.’ Proof: This 
can be black, pointing to Socrates who is white, this is or can be white 
because it is white, therefore, etc. 

The second conclusion. ‘A pope can be a layman.’ It is proved thus: 
This can be a layman, pointing to Socrates who is a layman; for if he 
exists, he can be, and this is or can be a pope because it can be a pope, 
therefore, etc. 

The third conclusion. ‘Something creating can be God, although it 
is not creating anything.’ This conclusion is proved in the same manner 
as the above propositions. 

The fourth rule. Any term occurring after a verb in the active voice, 
or before a verb in the passive voice — provided these are verbs or 
terms capable of extending their act to being as well as to non-being — 
is ampliated to supposit for that which is or can be or be understood 
or imagined. In ‘I understand chimera,’ the term ‘chimera’ supposits 
for that which is or can be, or be understood or imagined as chimera. 

The same is true of verbs such as ‘I imagine,’ ‘I remember,’ ‘I think,’ 
‘it signifies,’ ‘it stands for;’ for whatever may be understood may also 
be signified and supposited for. Accordingly, three conclusions are 
conceded. 

The first conclusion. ‘I understand non-being.’ 

The second conclusion. ‘I understand the non-intelligible.’ This is 
self evident. 

The third conclusion. ‘I understand chimera, although no chimera 
exists nor could exist.’ This too is self-evident, therefore, etc. 

From the above remarks it follows that an inference from a proposi- 
tion de tertio adiacente to one de secundo adiacente in the affirmative 
manner is invalid where ampliative terms are involved; hence is is 
invalid to argue: ‘Adam is dead, therefore Adam exists.’ 

It follows, secondly, that this is not a legitimate conversion: ‘Adam 
is dead, therefore something dead is Adam;’ the valid conversion would 
be: ‘Something dead is or was Adam.’ The same caution should be taken 
with regard to a verb of the future time and other ampliative terms. 

It follows, thirdly, that this is not a valid syllogism: ‘Everything 
future is, the Antichrist is future, therefore the Antichrist is;’ for ‘the 
Antichrist’ in the minor premiss has ampliated supposition, but not 
so in the conclusion; also, ‘future’ in the major premiss is a noun, while 
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it is a participle in the minor premiss, (a participle, when not placed 
immediately after the verb is a noun, for in such a case no single ex- 
pression is formed of verb and participle). For this reason the minor 
ought to be: “The Antichrist is something future,’ but then the minor 
premiss would be false. Hence it does not follow: ‘The Antichrist is 
future, therefore the future Antichrist exists.’ 


VI. ON APPELLATION 


Appellation is the acceptance of a term in a proposition as limited 
either by a verb or a participle.*® In ‘Socrates is a man,’ for example, 
‘Socrates’ and ‘man’ name (appellant) the present time; that is, they 
stand for Socrates who exists and for a man who exists. 

The species of appellation are (1) the appellation of ampliation, 
(2) the appellation of time, and (3) the appellation of form. 


(a) On the Appellation of Ampliation 

Appellation of ampliation is the acceptance of a term in a proposition 
as limited by an ampliative verb following or preceeding it or by the 
corresponding participle or verbal adjective. Thus, in ‘Socrates begins 
to be pope,’ both ‘Socrates’ as well as ‘pope’ have ampliated supposition 
for that which is or begins to be, but in a different manner; for ‘pope’ 
names the beginning so as to stand for that which is or begins to be, 
yet being restricted to standing for that which begins to be, while 
‘Socrates’ has ampliative supposition without qualification. 

The rule. Any term following the verbs ‘begins,’ ‘ceases,’ ‘can,’ ‘may’ 
or the corresponding participles or verbal adjectives which signify an 
aptitude, names their proper ampliation — as is clear from the above 
example. 


(b) On the Appellation of Time 

Appellation of time is the acceptance of a term in a proposition 
as limited by a verbal term according to the temporal nature of the 
verb or participle. Thus, in ‘Socrates is a man,’ the terms ‘Socrates’ 
and ‘man’ supposit only for the present things, as the verbal copula 
consignifies only the present time. 

The first rule. Any term occurring before or after a verb of the present 
time, no participle of the past or the future time being included in the 
proposition and no verbal adjective following such a term, names the 
present time. In ‘The soul of Peter is a spirit,’ for example, both ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit’ as well as ‘Peter’ stand only for that which is. 
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The second rule. Any term following a verb of the past or the future 
time or the corresponding participle names the past or the future time. 
For instance, in ‘Socrates was white,’ the term ‘white’ stands only 
for that which was white. Likewise, ‘white’ in ‘Socrates will be white’ 
stands only for that which will be white. 

The first conclusion. On the ground of this rule it is conceded that 
something white was Socrates, and yet Socrates was not something 
white, granting that Socrates is now white for the first time, and was 
black before this time. 

The second conclusion. Likewise, it follows that you will see a bishop 
and will not see a bishop, Socrates, assuming that he will be a bishop 
afterwards but is now layman, and that you will see Socrates himself 
when he will be a layman but not afterwards. 


(c) On the Appellation of Form 


Appellation of form is the acceptance of a term in a proposition as 
limited by a verb or participle which signifies a mental act or habit. 

The rule. Any term which is not simply demonstrative and which 
follows a verb or a participle which signifies a mental act or habit names 
its form; that is, it signifies its significate under its proper aspect. For 
example, in ‘I know Socrates,’ the term ‘Socrates’ names its form; that 
is, it signifies that I know Socrates under the aspect of Socrates. But 
if I say, ‘I know this’, the term ‘this’ does not name, because there is 
no difference between the significate and the proper aspect; it is, there- 
fore, a vacuous assertion (nugatio). 

The first conclusion. From these remarks it follows that Aristotle 
adored Christ crucified and born of Virgin, although Aristotle did not 
adore Christ crucified and born of Virgin. The first part of this conclusion 
is evident because ‘Aristotle adored this,’ pointing to God, is true; but 
‘this is Christ crucified and born of Virgin;’ therefore, etc. And yet he 
did not adore Christ crucified and born of Virgin, because he did not 
adore God as Christ. 

The second conclusion. It is likewise true that I want my father to 
fall into a pit and yet not want my father to fall into a pit. This con- 
clusion is proved thus: Assume that Socrates is the father of Plato and 
approaches towards Plato from afar, so that Plato does not know 
whether he is his father or his enemy Cicero. Granting this, it is evident 
that the first part of the conclusion is true, because he can say truly 
‘I want that one to fall into a pit’ — pointing to Cicero —; and ‘This 
is my father,’therefore, etc. And yet ‘I would not want my father to 
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fall into a pit’ is also true, ‘because under the aspect of his being my 
father I do not want him to fall into a pit.’ 

The third conclusion. It is furthermore conceded that I wish to 
drink a poisonous potion and yet do not want to drink a poisonous 
potion. This conclusion is proved just as the preceding ones; for the 
first part does not name the form, and the second part is true because 
I do not want to drink a poisonous potion under the aspect of its being 
poisonous. And this is the end of the second tract of this book. 


ON HYPOTHETICAL PROPOSITIONS 


A hypothetical proposition is an expression in which several cate- 
gorical propositions are conjoined by asign (nota) of conjunction. There are 
three principal types of hypothetical propositions, namely conditional, 
conjunctive and disjunctive.?® 


(a) On the Conditional Hypothetical Proposition 


A conditional is an expression in which several propositions are 
conjoined by the sign of the condition; for example: ‘If God is, the first 
cause is.’2? 

An affirmative conditional is one in which the sign of the condition 
is affirmed; for example: ‘If you are a man, you are an animal.’ 

A negative conditional is one in which the sign of the condition is 
denied; for example: ‘It is not the case that if you are a man you are 
a donkey.’?8 

A conditional is true when the contradictory of the consequent is 
repugnant to the antecedent; for example: ‘If you are running, you 
are moving,’ because these two are inconsistent: “You are running’ and 
“You are not moving.’ 

A conditional is false when the contradictory of the consequent is 
not repugnant to the antecedent; for instance: ‘If you are running, 
you are white,’ because ‘You are running but not white’ is self-consistent. 

For the truth of a conditional it is required that the opposite of the 
consequent is not consistent with the antecedent, for they are repugnant 
to each other, as in ‘You are running and not moving.’ 

For falsity if suffices that the contradictory of the consequent be 
consistent with the antecedent, as in ‘If you are running, you are white,’ 
because ‘You are running’ and ‘You are white’ are consistent. 

Note that every true conditional is possible and necessary, and every 
false conditional impossible, and there is none which is contingent.?® 
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(b) On the Conjunctive Hypothetical Proposition 


A conjunctive proposition is an expression in which several proposi- 
tions are conjoined by the sign of conjunction; for example: “You are 
speaking and you are moving.’ 

An affirmative conjunctive proposition is one in which the sign of 
conjunction is affirmed: for example: “You are a man and you are an 
animal.’ 

A negative conjunctive proposition is one in which the sign of 
conjunction is negated; for instance: ‘It is not the case that you are a 
man and you are a goat.’° 

A conjunctive proposition is true when each component is true; for 
example: ‘God exists and man is an animal.’*! 

A conjunctive proposition is false when each component is false or 
one of them is false; for instance: ‘You are a man and you are a donkey.’ 

For the truth of a conjunctive proposition it is required that each 
component be true; for example: ‘God exists and man is an animal.’ 

For falsity it suffices that one component be false; for instance: 
‘God exists and man is a lion.’ 

For possibility it is required that each component be possible and 
that the components not be repugnant to each other or be incompossible 
with one another, as in “You are running and not moving.’ 

For impossibility it suffices that one part be impossible, as ‘God 
exists and man is a goat;’ or that one part is incompossible with the 
other, as ‘You are running and not moving.’*? 

For necessity it is required that each component be necessary; for 
instance: ‘God exists and man is an animal.’ 

For contingency it suffices that one component be contingent and 
not repugnant to the others; for instance: ‘You are sitting and speaking.’ 


(c) On the Disjunctive Hypothetical Proposition 


A disjunctive proposition is an expression in which several proposi- 
tions are connected by the sign of disjunction; for example; ‘You are 
a man or you are God.’ 

An affirmative disjunctive is one in which the sign of disjunction 
is affirmed; for example: ‘You are a man or you are a donkey.’ 

A negative disjunctive is one in which the sign of disjunction is 
negated; for instance: ‘It is not the case that you are a lion or you 
are a cow.’3 

For the truth of a disjunctive it suffices that one component be true; 
for instance: ‘You are a man or you are a donkey.’*4 
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For falsity it is required that each component be false; for instance: 
‘God does not exist or man is a donkey.’ 

For possibility it suffices that one component be possible ; for example: 
‘God does not exist or you are a bishop.’ 

For impossibility it is required that each component be impossible; 
for example: “Man is a goat or he is a donkey.’ 

For necessity it suffices that one component be necessary; for in- 
stance: ‘God exists or you are running;’ or that components contradict 
one another as in ‘You exist or you do not exist.’ 

For contingency it is required that each component be contingent 
and not repugnant to the others nor to the contradictories of the others; 
for example: ‘You are a bishop or you are white.’35 


(c. 1) On Some Relations Among Hypothetical Propositions 


Conjunctive and disjunctive propositions having contradictory com- 
ponents contradict one another.®® 

Of two contradictories, if one is necessary the other is impossible 
and conversely; for example: ‘You are running and not moving’ is 
an impossible proposition, and ‘You are not running or else moving’ 
a necessary one. 

Of two contradictories, if one is contingent, the other is also contin- 
gent. For example, ‘You are not running and not moving’ is contingent ; 
so is ‘You are running or moving.3” 


ON CONSEQUENCES 


A consequence is an illation of a consequent from an antecedent ; 
for example: ‘A man is running, therefore an animal is running.’ Ante- 
cedent is that which precedes the sign of illation. Consequent is that 
which follows it. The “igztur’ or the ‘ergo’ is the sign of illation.*® 


(1) ““Good”’ and “Bad’’ Consequences 


A “good” consequence is one in which the opposite of the consequent 
is repugnant to the antecedent, as ‘A man is running, therefore an animal 
is running,’ because these two are repugnant to each other: ‘A man is 
running’ and ‘No animal is running.’ 

A “bad” consequence is one in which the opposite of the consequent 
is not repugnant to the antecedent or is consistent with it; for example: 
‘You are a man, therefore you are a king,’ because ‘You are a man and 
not a king’ is not self-inconsistent.*® 
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(2) Formal and Material Consequences 


A valid [instead of ‘good,’ ‘valid’ will be used in characterizing a 
consequence] formal consequence is one in which the opposite of the 
consequent is formally repugnant to the antecedent, as in ‘You are 
running, therefore you are moving,’ because ‘You are running’ and “You 
are not moving’ are formally repugnant to each other. 


A material consequence is one in which the opposite of the consequent 
is materially repugnant to the antecedent, as in ‘No god exists, therefore 
no man exists;’ for ‘No god exists’ and ‘Some man exists’ are materially 
repugnant to each other.?° 


Those propositions are said to be formally inconsistent which can 
neither really nor conceptually be true simultaneously without a mani- 
fest contradiction; for example: ‘You are running’ and ‘You are not 
moving.’ 

Materially inconsistent propositions are said to be those which indeed 
could not be true simultaneously in fact, but which could nevertheless 
conceptually stand together at the same time without a manifest contra- 
diction; for instance: ‘No god exists and some man exists.’ The two 
propositions could not be true simultaneously in fact, because ‘No god 
exists’ is an impossible proposition ; yet, as far as the intellect is concerned, 
they are not manifestly repugnant to each other, as for those who deny 
God’s existence. 


(2. 1) Rules of Material Consequences 


There are two rules for valid material consequence. The first is: 
From the impossible, anything follows; for instance, ‘Man is a donkey, 
therefore you are running.’ The second is: The necessary follows 
from anything; for instance, ‘You are running, therefore man is an 
animal.’41 


In regard to the above rules note that the impossible is repugnant 
to everything, indeed, to itself, for the impossible can never exist; 
therefore the opposite of the consequent of any such consequence is 
repugnant to the antecedent. Note also that these two rules are employed 
only when it is not argued according to some other valid formal conse- 
quence which will be treated below; for example: ‘Man is a donkey, 
therefore man is an animal’ is a valid and formal consequence, notwith- 
standing the fact that the antecedent is impossible and the consequent 
necessary, because it is argued by the rule from-inferior-to-superior 
without any obstacle. 
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(3) On a Division of Valid Formal Consequences 


A formal consequence is valid de format? when every consequence 
similar to it in form is also valid; for instance, ‘A man is running, there- 
fore an animal is running,’ because it also follows: ‘Whiteness is seen, 
therefore color is seen’ and: ‘You are running, therefore you are moving.’ 

A formal consequence is valid de materia when not every consequence 
similar to it in form is valid; for instance, ‘This is an animal, therefore 
this is a man’ — pointing to a man — but it does not so follow if by 
‘this’ we point to a donkey. 

Consequences are consimilar in form if they have a similar mode of 
argumentation, and if both the antecedents and the consequents are 
of the same denomination, not in regard to truth or falsity, possibility 
or impossibility, necessity or contingency, but in regard to other features 
of propositions such as quality and quantity, de secundo or de tertio 
adjacency, simplicity or composition, subject or predicate. 

Corollary. Every consequence valid de forma is formal, but not con- 
versely. Thus each of the following is formal but not de forma: ‘Only 
beginning is, therefore not only beginning is;’ ‘Only father is, therefore 
not only father is,’ and so on with other correlatives. Similarly: ‘You 
believe correctly that some man is being deceived, therefore some man 
is being deceived;’ ‘You believe correctly that you are being deceived, 
therefore you are being deceived.’ Similarly: “You know that you are 
a stone, therefore you do not know that you a stone,’ and so on with 
other similar examples. 


(4) General Rules of Valid Formal Consequences 


First Rule. If the contradictory of the consequent of a given consequence 
is illative of the contradictory of the antecedent, the consequence ts valid. For 
example: ‘A man is running, therefore an animal is running’ is valid 
because it validly follows: ‘No animal is running, therefore nothing that 
is a man is running.’ 

Corollary. If the contradictory of the consequent of a given consequence 
is not illative of the contradictory of the antecedent, the consequence 1s in- 
valid. For instance, ‘You are speaking, therefore you are arguing’ is 
invalid because it does not follow: ‘You are not arguing, therefore you 
are not speaking.’ 

Second Rule. If the antecedent of some valid consequence 1s true, the 
consequent is also true. From something false, something true may 
follow but from something true, only something true follows, as is 
manifest from Aristotle’s first book of Prior Analytics. 
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Corollary One. If the consequent of some valid consequence is false, 
the antecedent is also false, as in “You are a donkey, therefore you are 
not a man.’ 

Corollary Two. If the antecedent of some consequence 1s true and the 
consequent false, the consequence is invalid. Thus it does not follow: “You 
who are God are not a man, therefore you are not a man.’ 

Third Rule. If the antecedent of some valid consequence is necessary, the 
consequent is also necessary ; for instance, ‘Man is, therefore animal is.’ 

Corollary One. If the consequent of some valid consequence 1s not 
necessary, the antecedent is also not necessary; for example: ‘You are 
a man, therefore you are an animal.’ 

Corollary Two. If the antecedent of some consequence is necessary and 
the consequent not necessary, the consequence is invalid. Thus it does not 
follow: ‘Every man is an animal, therefore this man is an animal.’ 

Fourth Rule. If the antecedent of a valid consequence is possible, the 
consequent ts also possible. For instance: “You are a pope, therefore you 
are the highest priest.’ 

Corollary One. If the consequent of a valid consequence is not possible, 
the antecedent is not possible. For example: ‘Man is a donkey, therefore 
man is capable of braying.’ 

Corollary Two. If the antecedent of some consequence is possible and the 
consequent impossible, the consequence is invalid. Hence it does not follow: 
‘Everything keeping vigil is a donkey, therefore Socrates keeping vigil 
is a donkey.’ 

Fifth Rule. If a consequence 1s valid and something 1s implied by the 
consequent, that same thing 1s implied by the antecedent. Hence it validly 
follows: ‘A man is running; therefore an animal is running;’ from which 
follows that a body is running. Therefore, from the antecedent ‘A man 
is running’ follows ‘A body is running.’ 

Corollary One. Whatever implies the antecedent of a valid consequence 
implies its consequent, because it follows: ‘A man is running, therefore 
an animal is running,’ and ‘Socrates is running’ implies ‘A man is 
running,’ therefore it also implies the consequent, tor it follows validly: 
‘Socrates is running, therefore an animal is running.’ 

Corollary Two. The consequence from first-to-the-last, when all the inter- 
mediate consequences are valid and formal and not varied, is valid and 
formal. For example: ‘A man is running, therefore an animal is running; 
an animal is running, therefore a body is running;’ it follows that: ‘A man 
is running, therefore a body is running.’ The intermediate valid conse- 
quences are not varied when the consequent of the prior consequence 
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is the precise antecedent of the posterior consequence. So it does not 
follow: ‘If you are in no place, you are not in Rome; if you are not 
in Rome, you are elsewhere, therefore you are somewhere; you are 
somewhere, therefore you are in some place;’ and yet it does not tollow 
from first-to-the-last: ‘If you are in no place, you are in some place.’ 

Sixth Rule. If a consequence is valid and something ts consistent with 
the antecedent, that same thing 1s consistent with the consequent. For example: 
‘Every man is running, therefore a man is running;’ with the antecedent 
this proposition is consistent: ‘No donkey is running,’ it is therefore 
also consistent with the consequent. 

Corollary. Whatever 1s repugnant to the consequent is repugnant to 
the antecedent ; for instance: ‘You are running, theretore you are moving;’ 
your not moving is repugnant to the consequent, and so it is also repug- 
nant to the antecedent. 

Seventh Rule. If some consequence 1s valid and known by you to be valid 
and the antecedent is to be conceded, then the consequent 1s to be conceded. 
And note that it is said ‘known by you to be valid,’ because the ante- 
cedent of the valid consequence “The moon is eclipsed, therefore the 
earth is interposed between the sun and the moon’ is to be conceded 
even by peasants, and yet the consequent is not to be conceded except 
bv the wise. 

Corollary One. If the consequent of some valid consequence known by 
you to be such 1s to be negated, the antecedent 1s also to be negated. For 
example: ‘Man is a donkey, therefore he is capable of braying.’ 

Corollary Two. If the antecedent of some consequence is to be conceded 
and the consequent negated, the consequence 1s either invalid or not known 
to be valid. 

Eighth Rule. If a consequence 1s valid and known by you to be valid, 
and the antecedent 1s known by you, the consequent 1s also known by you. 

Corollary One. If the consequent of a valid consequence known by you 
to be valid, is not known by you, neither is the antecedent. For example: 
‘Socrates is predestined, therefore he will die in grace.’ 

Corollary Two. If the antecedent of some consequence is known by you, 
and the consequent not known, then the consequence 1s either not valid or not 
known to be vahd. 


(5) Particular Rules of Valid Formal Consequences“ 


First Rule. The consequence from an inferior to its superior, affirmative- 
ly and without distribution, and without some sign of confusion interfering, 
1s valid. For instance: ‘A man is running, therefore an animal is running.’ 
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Second Rule. The consequence from an inferior to its superior distribu- 
tively is invalid. For example: ‘Every man is running, therefore every 
animal is running.’ Similarly, ‘No man is running, therefore no animal 
is running.’ 

Third Rule. The consequence from an inferior to its superior in a 
simply confused mobilized way ts valid, for it legitimately follows: ‘Every 
man is an animal, therefore every man is a substance.’ Similarly it 
follows: ‘Only man is running, therefore only animal is running.’ 


Fourth Rule. The consequence from an inferior to its superior in a 
simply confused immobilized way is not valid; hence it does not follow: 
‘If you are a donkey, you are capable of braying, therefore if you are 
an animal, you are capable of braying;’ ‘Contingently this man is an 
animal, therefore contingently man is an animal.’ 


Fifth Rule. The argument from an inferior to its superior with a 
negation added, and with the due mean, is valid. For example: “Socrates 
is not running, and Socrates is a man, therefore a man is not running;’ 
but without the mean, the argument is invalid; hence it does not follow: 
‘Socrates is not an animal, therefore a man is not an animal,’ because 
the antecedent is possible and the consequent impossible. 


Sixth Rule. The consequence from a superior to its inferior affirmatively 
and without the sign of distribution is invalid, for it does not follow: ‘An 
animal is running, therefore a man is running.’ 


Seventh Rule. The consequence from a superior to its inferior distribut- 
vely and affirmatively, and with the due mean, ts valid. For instance: ‘Every 
man. is running, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is running.’ But 
without the mean it is not valid, for it does not follow: ‘Every man is 
running, therefore this man is running.’ Similarly. ‘You differ from 
donkey, therefore you differ from Brunellus’ is invalid, but needs to 
be added: ‘And Brunellus is a donkey.’ 

Eighth Rule. The argument from a superior to its inferior negatively 
and distributively is valid. Hence it legitimately follows: ‘No man is 
running, therefore this man is not running; nor is any mean needed 
here. It is required, however, that the negation distribute, for it does 
not follow: ‘It is not the case that no animal is running, therefore it 
is not the case that no man is running;’ just as it does not follow: ‘Some 
animal is running, therefore some man is running.’ 


Ninth Rule. The argument from a superior to its inferior in a simply 


confused mobilized way is invalid; for it does not follow: ‘Only man is 
running, therefore only Socrates is running.’ 
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Tenth Rule. The argument from a superior to its inferior in a simply 
confused mobilized way is invalid both with and without the mean; hence 
it does not follow: ‘Necessarily man is an animal, Socrates is a man, 
therefore necessarily Socrates is an animal.’ 


(6) Rules of Formal Consequences Governing Quantified Propositions*® 


First Rule. There 1s a valid argument from a universal to its subaltern ; 
for example: ‘Every animal is running, therefore some animal is running.’ 
Similarly: “No animal is running, therefore some animal is not running.’ 

Second Rule. The argument from a particular or an indefinite proposi- 
tion to its umiversal proposition is invalid except, perhaps, in virtue of 
content; for it does not follow: ‘Some man is running, therefore every 
man is running.’ Similarly it does not follow: ‘Some animal is not a don- 
key;’ nevertheless, as far as propositions de secundo adjacente are con- 
cerned, it always follows materially: ‘Something which is a man exists, 
therefore every man exists.’ Similarly: “Something which is a man does 
not exist, therefore nothing which is a man exists,’ because in this 
sort of argument it will always happen that the consequent will be 
necessary or the antecedent impossible. 

Third Rule. There 1s a valid argument from a universal affirmative 
to all ats singulars collectively as well as divisively, but only with the due 
mean. Example of collective “following:’’ ‘Every man is running, and 
these are all the men there are, therefore this man is running and this 
man is running and so on for all individuals.’ Example of a divisive 
“following: ‘Every man is running, this is a man, therefore he is 
running.’ But without the mean the argument is invalid, except, perhaps, 
in virtue of the content; hence it does not follow: ‘Every man is an 
animal, therefore this man is an animal and this man is an animal, and 
so on for individuals,’ because the antecedent would be necessary and 
the consequent contingent; nevertheless it follows without the mean 
materially: ‘Every god exists, therefore this god exists,’ because the 
consequent is simply necessary even without the mean; it also follows 
without the mean; ‘Every man is a donkey, therefore this man is a 
donkey,’ because the antecedent is impossible. 

Fourth Rule. There is a valid argument from a universal negative 
proposition to each of tts singulars, either with or without the mean. For 
example: ‘No man is running, therefore neither this man is running, 
nor this man is running, and so on for individuals.’ 

Fifth Rule. There 1s a valid argument from all singulars sufficiently 
enumerated to the corresponding universal, both affirmatively and negatively, 
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with the necessary mean. For instance: ‘This man is running and this 
man is running, and so on for singulars, and these are all the male 
men (homines masculi) there are, therefore every man is running.’ 
Similarly it follows validly: ‘Neither this man is running nor this man 
is running, and so on for individuals, and these are all the male men 
there are, therefore no men are running;’ but without the mean the 
consequence does not hold, for it does not follow: ‘Neither this man is 
running, nor is this man running, therefore no man is running,’ because 
after a thousand years the antecedent will be true and the consequent 
false. But it well follows by the following mean: ‘And these are all 
the male men there are.’ 

Sixth Rule. There is a valid consequence from a particular to its in- 
definite and conversely, affirmatively or negatively. For example: ‘Animal 
is running, therefore some animal is running’ and ‘Animal is not running 
therefore some animal is not running;’ and conversely. 

Seventh Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from a particular or an 
indefinite proposition to all of its singulars taken disjunctively, with the 
due mean. For instance: ‘A man is running and these are all the men 
there are, therefore this man is running or this man is running and so 
on for individuals;’ but without the mean it does not follow: ‘Man is an 
animal, therefore this man is an animal or this man is an animal and 
so on for individuals;’ for the antecedent is necessary and the consequent 
contingent, since it is a disjunctive proposition each of whose components 
is contingent and none of which is repugnant to another, nor are the 
contradictories of those parts repugnant to each other. 


(7) Rules for Non-Quantified Propositions*® 


First Rule. There is a valid consequence from an exclusive affirmative 
proposition to a umiversal affirmative with the terms interchanged, and 
conversely. For instance: ‘Only a man is running, therefore everything 
that is running is a man.’ 

Second Rule. There is a valid argument from a negative exceptive 
proposition to an affirmative exclusive proposition in which the excepted 
part of the exceptive becomes the subject and the aggregate of the subject 
and predicate of the exceptive becomes its predicate, the terms having precisely 
the same signification and supposition. Example: ‘No man _ except 
Socrates is running, therefore only Socrates is a man who runs;’ but it 
does not follow; ‘No animal except man understands, therefore only 
man understands,’ because the predicate of the exclusive was not formed 
from the subject and the predicate of the exceptive; but it validly 
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follows: ‘Therefore only man is an animal that understands.’ Similarly, 
it does not follow: ‘No man except Socrates is running, therefore only 
Socrates is a man that runs,’ assuming that no males are running, except 
Socrates, but that with him many females are running; for then the 
antecedent would be true and the consequent false because the supposi- 
tion would not be upheld. 

Third Rule. There is a valid consequence from an inferior to its superior 
on part of the subject, the exclusive sign being added to the subject terms. 
Example: ‘Only a man is running, therefore only an animal is running,’ 
because it is argued from an inferior to its superior in a simply confused 
mobilized manner. 

Fourth Rule. The consequence from an inferior to its superior on part 
of the predicate, the exclusive sign being added to the subject, is invalid. For 
example: ‘Only a man is running, therefore only a man is moving,’ 
because it is argued from an inferior to its superior in a confused distribu- 
tive way. But in the converse direction and with the necessary mean, 
the argument does hold; e.g. ‘Only man is moving and this one is 
running; therefore only man is running,’ because in this way it is argued 
from a distributed predicate to its inferior without impediment. 

Fifth Rule. The argument from a term with merely confused or with 
determinate supposition to the same term with distributive supposition ts 
not valid; hence it does not follow: ‘Man is an animal, therefore only man 
is an animal.’ Similarly it does not follow: ‘You differ from every man, 
therefore you differ from man.’ 

Sixth Rule. There is a valid consequence from a term standing distri- 
butively to the same standing determinately; hence it validly follows: 
‘Every man is running, therefore a man is running.’ 

Seventh Rule. The argument from a term standing confusedly only to 
the same standing determinately with respect to the same sign 1s invalid; 
for example: ‘Every man has a head, therefore there is a head which 
every man has.’ 


(8) Rules of Consequences For Pertinents and Impertinents** 


First Rule. There is a valid consequence from the affirmation of one 
opposite to the negation of the other ; for example: ‘You are white, there- 
fore you are not black,’ but not conversely, because an affirmative pro- 
position does not follow from a negative one; for should you not exist, 
the antecedent would be true and the consequent false. 

Second Rule. Whenever we have two propositions whose subjects and 
predicates ave convertible, provided they remain of the same species and 
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retain the same supposition, there 1s a valid consequence from one to the 
other, and conversely. For there is a valid argument from one convertible 
to the othe1, as for example: ‘A man is running, therefore something 
risible is running.’ But it does not follow: ‘Every man is running, there- 
fore everything risible is running,’ because the supposition is not upheld: 
in one case, ‘man’ (ly homo) stands for males only, in the other for both 
sexes. 

Third Rule. There is a valid consequence in propositions de secundo 
adiacente from one correlative to the other, and conversely; for instance: 
‘The double is, therefore the half is,’ and conversely; but it does not 
follow: ‘The world is double, therefore the world is half.’ Similarly, “The 
father is bearded, therefore the son is bearded,’ is invalid because it is 
argued from one correlative to the other in propositions de tertio adiacente. 

Fourth Rule. There is a valid consequence from a privative to an infinite 
term, but not conversely. Example: ‘Man is blind, therefore man is non- 
seeing,’ but not conversely, for it does not follow: ‘You are non-seeing, 
therefore you are blind,’ because it may be that you have your eyes 
closed or that you are sleeping. 

Fifth Rule. There is a valid consequence from an affirmative proposition 
with a privative or infinite predicate to the negative having that predicate, 
but not conversely. Example: ‘You are blind, therefore you are non- 
seeing.’ It also follows: ‘You are non-seeing, therefore you do not see.’ 
Similarly: ‘You are non-man, therefore you are not a man.’ But con- 
versely the consequence does not hold because from a negative proposi- 
tion an affirmative one does not follow, unless it is argued from a negative 
with a finite predicate to an affirmative with an infinite predicate, with 
the due mean. For it follows: “You are not a man and you exist, therefore 
you are a non-man.’ 


(9) Rules For Explication of Propositions*® 


First Rule. There is a valid consequence from all exponents taken in 
conjunction to the exposed proposition. Example: ‘Man is running and 
nothing but man is running, therefore only man is running;’ and con- 
versely. 

Second Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from any exponible pro- 
position to each of its exponents taken divisively, but not conversely ; hence 
it follows validly: ‘Every man is running, therefore no one is a man unless 
he runs,’ but not conversely, because a negative proposition does not 
follow from an affirmative one; for given that no male existed in the 
world, the antecedent would be true and the consequent false. 
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Third Rule. From the contradictory of any exponent follows the contra- 
dictory of the exponible, but not conversely, for it validly follows: ‘Something 
that is not-man is running, therefore not only man is running,’ but not 
conversely, because from a negative proposition does not follow an 
affirmative one. 

Fourth Rule. There ts a valid consequence from resolvents to the resolved 
but not conversely. Example: ‘This is a man and this is an animal, therefore 
a man is an animal,’ but not conversely, because the antecedent would 
be necessary and the consequent contingent, unless the resolution is 
merely verbal, in which case the converse is also valid: ‘Man runs (currit), 
therefore man is running (est currens),’ and conversely. 

Fifth Rule. The consequence from the officiating propositions to 
officiated proposition holds, but not conversely. Example: ‘This one is 
true, ‘God exists,’ which adequately signifies that God exists (Deum 
esse), therefore it is true that God exists,’ but not conversely, because 
the antecedent would be necessary and the consequent contingent. 

Sixth Rule. There is a valid consequence from the describing propositions 
to the described one, and conversely. Example: ‘I recognize something 
under the aspect of Socrates, therefore I recognize Socrates,’ and con- 
versely. 

Seventh Rule. There is a valid consequence from one cause of truth 
to the propositions having it, but not conversely. Example: ‘If a man is 
running, something risible is running; therefore, while a man is running, 
something risible is running.’ But it does not follow: ‘While you exist, 
I exist, therefore if you exist I exist;’ for the antecedent is true because 
it is a temporal proposition, but the consequent false because it is an 
impossible conditional. 

Eighth Rule. The argument from composite to divisive sense 1s not valid ; 
nor conversely. Example: ‘Something white is possibly black, therefore 
it is possible that something white is black;’ nor conversely: ‘It is neces- 
sary that man is an animal, therefore man is necessarily an animal.’ 

Ninth Rule. There is a valid argument from a proposition in the active 
voice to the corresponding proposition in the passive voice, and conversely ; 
for instance: ‘I love God, therefore God is loved by me,’ and conversely. 

Tenth Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from a proposition de tertio 
adiacente to a proposition de secundo adtacente affirmatively and with no 
disrupting term interfering. Hence it follows: ‘You are a man; therefore 
you are (exist).’ But it does not follow negatively: ‘God is not a stone, 
therefore God does not exist ;’ nor with some disrupting term interfering : 
‘Antichrist is about to be (futurus), therefore Antichrist is.’ 
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(10) Rules For Hypothetical Propositions 
(a) Rules For Conjunctive and Disjunctive Propositions*® 


First Rule. There is a valid consequence from an affirmative conjunctive 
to each of its principal components, but not conversely, except from the 
component that is antecedent to each of the other components; hence it 
validly follows: ‘You are running and you are arguing, therefore you 
are running,’ but not conversely, except in the way mentioned beiore, 
as for example: ‘You are running, therefore you are running and moving.’ 
Note that I said ‘‘affirmative,’ because it does not follow negatively: 
‘It is not the case that you are a man and a donkey, therefore you are 
a donkey.’ 

Second Rule. There is a valid argument from a proposition having a 
conjunctive subject which is held divisively to each of rts parts, but not 
conversely. For instance: ‘Socrates and Plato are running, therefore 
Socrates is running,’ but not conversely, unless one part is antecedent 
to each of the other parts; for it follows: “You are a man, therefore 
you are a man and an animal.’ 

Third Rule. There ts a valid consequence from a principal part of an 
affirmative disjunctive to the total disjunctive, but not conversely, except to 
a component that follows from each component of the disjunctive. For 
example: ‘You are running, therefore you are running or you are white,’ 
but not conversely, except in the way mentioned before; for instance: 
“You are running or you are moving, therefore you are moving.’ 

Fourth Rule. There is a valid consequence from a component of a dis- 
qunctive held divisively to the total disjunction, but not conversely, for in- 
stance: ‘A man is running, therefore a man or a donkey is running.’ 
Note that I say “held divisively,” for it does not follow collectively: 
‘A donkey is a donkey, therefore this man or a donkey is a donkey,’ 
holding the whole disjunctive subject collectively; for the antecedent 
is true and the consequent false, because it signifies that he who is a 
man or a donkey, pointing to Socrates, is a donkey. 

Fifth Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from an affirmative disjunctive 
proposition with the denial of one principal component to the other compo- 
nent. For example: ‘You are a man or you are a donkey; but you are 
not a donkey; therefore you are a man.’ Similarly: ‘You are not a man 
or you are not a donkey; but you are a donkey; therefore you are not 
a man.’ 

Sixth Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from a negative conjunctive 
proposition to an affirmative disjunctive composed of the denials of the 
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parts of the negated conjunctive proposition, and conversely. Similarly, 
there 1s a valid argument from a negative disjunctive to an affirmative 
conjunctive proposition composed of the denials of the parts of the negative 
disjunctive, and conversely. 


The reason for these two rules is that the conjunctive and the 
disjunctive proposition composed of the contradictory components 
contradict each other, but the prefixed negation sign makes each of 
them equivalent to its respective contradictory; hence the valid rules; 
and hence a valid inference: ‘It is not the case that both you are a 
man and you are a donkey, therefore you are either not a man or not 
a donkey,’ and conversely. Similarly: ‘It is not the case that either you 
are a donkey or you are a goat, therefore you are neither a donkey nor 
are you a goat,’ or, ‘you are not a donkey and you are not a goat’ — 
which I consider to be equivalent. 


(b) Rules of Conditional propositions®® 


First Rule. There is a valid consequence from an affirmative conditional 
and the position of its antecedent to the consequent; for instance: ‘If you 
are running you are moving; but you are running; therefore you are 
moving.’ 

Second Rule. Therets a valid consequence from an affirmative conditional 
and the dental of its consequent to the denial of the antecedent ; for example: 
‘If you are running you exist; but you do not exist; therefore you are 
not running.’ 

Third Rule. There ts a valid consequence from an affirmative conditional 
to an affirmative disjunction composed of the contradictory of the antecedent 
and the consequent of the same conditional, but only materially so, because 
each such disjunctive proposition 1s necessary since its opposite, namely, 
the conjunctive proposition composed of the antecedent and the contradictory 
of the consequent of a valid consequence, 1s impossible. Example: ‘If you 
are a man, you are an animal, therefore either you are not a man or 
you are an animal.’ 

Fourth Rule. There 1s a valid consequence from a negative conditional 
to the affirmative adversative proposition composed of the antecedent and 
the contradictory of the consequent, together with the sign of possibility. 
For instance: ‘It is not the case that if you are a man you are awake, 
therefore although you are a man it is or may be that you are not awake.’ 


And let these remarks concerning consequences suffice, to the glory 
of God. 
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1 Thus supposition differs radically from the signification of terms. 
Whereas the latter property of terms depends on the definition — explicit 
or implicit, precise or vague — the former depends entirely on the employ- 
ment of already significant terms in a proposition and on the particular 
form or structure which that proposition might have. The form or structure 
of a proposition, in turn, depends on the syntactical operators such as ‘all,’ 
‘some,’ ‘only,’ ‘if,’ ‘or,’ etc. Thus supposition theory deals with properties 
which depend ultimately on the propositional and functional operators, 
i.e. on the propositional and quantificational part of logic. However, 
historically this is only partly true; the discussion of supposition seems to 
presuppose a knowledge of consequential rules, at least of those whose 
statement involves a reference to terms, while the statement of special 
consequential rules presupposes a grasp of various types of supposition which 
terms might have in the instances of consequences to which the rules apply. 

Take the term ‘man’: it is instituted by a convention of language to 
signify a particular kind of animal, namely, that which can form abstract 
concepts, which can make statements, and which can infer one statement 
from another. This is the signification of the term ‘man’. When the same 
term is used in various statements, it depends on other constituents of the 
statements for which and for how many individuals it will stand. In 

(1) This man is running 
it stands only for the individual pointed at. On the other hand, in 

(2) Some man is running, 
and in 

(3) Every man is running 
the term ‘man’ stands for each and every historically existing man (since 
the propositions were made in a temporal fashion). Of course, there is a 
difference between (2) and (3) also, since in (2) ‘man’ stands for all men 
disjunctively and in (3) conjunctively, the further property of the manner 
of supposition being determined exclusively by the syncategorematics ‘some’ 
and ‘all’. 

But there are further possibilities. In the second-order sciences such as 
logic there occurs quite frequently the statement 

(4) Man is a species, 
and in the second-impositional sciences such as grammar the statement 

(5) ‘Man’ is a noun 
In neither of these does the word ‘man’ stand for its significates, i. e. for 
individuals who are rational sentient organisms. In (5) ‘man’ clearly stands 
for itself as a word, and even here it may not be quite obvious whether it 
stands for a spoken or for a written entity, for a token — or for a type — 
symbol. It all depends on the context, i.e. both on the syncategorematics 
and on the remaining categorematic term(s). In (4) ‘man’ seems to stand 
neither for individual rational animals nor for itself spoken or written. Some 
logicians (e. g., Aquinas) claimed that it stands for human nature, others 
(e. g., the early Ockham) that it stands for a concept, in the sense of a 
fictitious entity in the mind, and still others (including the later Ockham) 
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that it stands for the psychic act of apprehending individual men. In the case 
of example (4), our author refuses to grant to the particular type of suppo- 
sition (called by his predecessors ‘simple supposition’) an autonomous status 
and seems to treat it as if it were a special case of (5). 

It is significant that Paul, as well as some of his predecessors, recognized 
the necessity of employing a special sign to precede a term spoken about 
or mentioned rather than used in a proposition. This sign is ‘Jz’ or ‘ly’ (possibly 
from /ittera) and used in the same way as the customary single quotes of 
today’s philosophical literature. He also employs a special terminology, 
opposing material significates to personal significates, to make clear the 
distinction between the case where a term stand for itself and when it 
stands for that which it was instituted to signify. 

A further interesting observation of Paul’s is that some terms, whether 
of first or second intention, are verifiable of (are true of, can stand for) 
themselves both when used with ‘Jy’ as well as when used without ‘ly’. Such 
are the traditionally recognized transcendental terms and some second- 
impositional grammatical and logical terms. 


2 This example is curious. One might at first think that the proposition 
is in an unaccustomed mode of speech (modo loquendi inconsueto) and that 
it is to be understood thus: “‘Being’ is a being.’ But Paul gives no hint that 
he is here considering such exceptional cases. The alternative is that we 
apply the medieval rule governing the range of legitimate substitution in 
the propositional form 9 (x); this rule is: talia sunt subiecta qualia permittunt 
eorum praedicata (cf. the fourth rule of the section on Personal and Material 
Supposition above). In the present case, ly ens (x), or “ens’(¥) can be made 
into a proposition only if we substitute for ‘x’ names of such things of which 
it can be said to be the term ‘ens’. Now ‘ens’ is not such a term; ‘‘ens’’ is. 
Thus, if we consider the proposition given to be elliptically equivalent to 
‘Hoc terminus ens est ly ens,’ and supply the quotes, we indeed get a sensible 
proposition in which both terms, the subject and the predicate, have personal 
supposition (although the former has discrete, the latter common personal 
supposition). 

3 Its personal supposits are of course various written or spoken tokens 
of ‘God’. 

4 We must assume that Paul considers this proposition to be metaphori- 
cally equivalent to ‘Man is an expression’. Granting this, Paul must mean 
either that the sentence is not a genuine statement, or that it is a false 
statement; in both cases the terms taken at their face value are considered 
to have a personal supposition; or, what is more likely, the term man (without 
quotes) stands for the equiform occurrences. Neither alternative is satisfac- 
tory. It is certainly overstretching the rules of ordinary language to speak 
of the term ‘man’ occurring in two propositions without being flanked by 
its personal significates John, Tom, Mary... in one case, and sounds or 
chalkmarks man!, man?, man®... in the other. 


5 While the distinction between these three types of descent was employed 
even by the earliest writers on suppositio, Shyreswood and Peter of Spain, 
the notion of the sign of disjunction being taken either disiunctim or disiunc- 
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tive (and correspondingly the sign of conjunction being taken either copulatim 
or copulative) achieved its clear formulation much later, e. g. by Paul of 
Venice: The sign of disjunction is taken disjwnctim, when it conjoins in a 
certain way terms alone; and it is taken disiwnctive, when it joins categorical 
propositions. Example of the former: ‘You are a man or a donkey ;’ example 
of the latter: ‘You are a man or you are a donkey.’ Similarly, a sign of 
conjunction is taken copulative, when it conjoins categorical propositions, 
and copulatim, when it joins just the terms. The sign of conjunction taken 
copulatim is taken divisively when from a proposition of which it is itself 
a part there follows a conjunctive proposition with similar terms; and it 
is taken collectively when such a conjunctive proposition does not follow. 
Example of the first: ‘Socrates and Plato are running, therefore Socrates 
is running and Plato is running.’ Example of the second: ‘Socrates and Plato 
suffice to carry this stone.’ (Cf. Prantl, Die Geschichte der Logik 1m Abend- 
lande XX., nn. 176 and 175.) Some authors, e. g. Pseudo-Scotus and Ockham, 
made the same distinction by speaking of disjunctive proposition and the 
proposition with a disjunctive extreme. (Cf. Prantl, op. cit. XX., n. 173.) As 
P. Geach has recently shown, it is a necessary condition to keep these 
distinctions for any adequate theory of reference. (Cf. his Reference and 
Generality, Cornell University Press, 1962, esp. sections 47 ff.) 


6 Many earlier logicians, e. g. Peter of Spain, Shyreswood, Burleigh, and 
Ockham, did not require such a finitizing clause. 

Assuming that a, b, and c are the only particulars, to take care of Paul’s 
finitizing requirement, the first two types of descent might be represented 
in a schematic fashion provisionally as follows: 

(A) Conjunctive descent: IIx Ox KK @a@bb@c 

(B) Disjunctive descent: 27 Ox AA @Ma®@bb@c 

However, the case here is too simplified, since the propositions ‘Every- 
thing is ®,’ and ‘Something is ®,’ are rather rare. It would be more appropriate 
to take the standard A and J propositions as cases for schematic analysis. 
But here, the modern symbolism seems to be inadequate to render the 
intention of the medievals. Neither the formulal7xC Ox x nor Lx K Ox Px 
are adequate. To the former, one should add the existential clause Lx Ox 
(and possibly X* Wx) to secure the foundation for the rule ‘Ab universali 
ad suum subalternam consequentia valet,’’ or else one should treat the syllo- 
gistic functor A as sui generis; and the J proposition, insofar as it enters 
into a syllogistic system which admits only general terms and wishes to avoid 
contradictions arising from the presence of null classes, would better be 
rendered as Xck AcbAca. For this reason only semi-schemata of the two 
types of descent are offered here: 

(A’) Every Sis P .-. Sj is P and Sois Pand S3is P 

U3} Sree SecGen Sys JE. Soils JP we Sane Je 

The third type of descent requires internal propositional analysis in any 
case, since a term which admits of the disjunct descent is most commonly 
the predicate term of an A proposition or an object in an intentional context. 
Both of these cases are found in Pergula. The latter is given in the second 
paragraph below (‘‘I want a coin ...’’), the former in the section on merely 
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confused mobile supposition (‘“Every man runs...’’). Semi-schematically, 
and limiting the instance of P to three occurrences we have 
(C) I want a P I want P, or Ps, or P3 


(C’) Every S is P Every S is Py or Pp or Ps 

Professor Moody, in his Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic, states 
that this kiad of descent to singulars is “‘reducible, essentially, to deter- 
minate supposition”’ (p. 46). This is in general true, but the reduction must 
be done with caution. However, when the confused mobile supposition 
results from the transitive, possibly pseudo-relational verb, the disjunct 
descent to singulars seems to be sui generis and the functor ‘or’ of the dis- 
junct predicate cannot be treated as a propositional connective. 


* Instead of reading with Sister Mary Anthony ‘“‘ut: Hoc homo est nomen 
hoc, Petrus est nomen proprium,’”’ I interpret here the incunabulum edition 
(Venice, 1489) which has no punctuation (‘‘vt hé é nom h‘ petrus é nom 


ppria’’) as intending ‘hoc’ to go with the last sentence and omitting ‘hoc’ 
from the first sentence altogether. 


8 Paul has in mind the consequential rule that from ‘AK pq’ one can infer 
‘Apq, although he does not state it in the appropriate tract. This presup- 
poses, of course, the non-exclusive interpretation of disjunction. 


® This is due to the fact that an exclusive affirmative proposition is 
equivalent to an A proposition with the terms transposed (cf. the consequen- 
tial rule (1) in the group for non-quantified consequences) and in virtue 
of the first rule of confused distributed mobile supposition. But note that 
Paul has in mind only an affirmative exclusive proposition. A negative 
one would be equivalent to the denial of the corresponding A proposition, 
i.e. to an O proposition with transposed terms, and the subject term of 
such has determinate supposition. 


10 The confused supposition is thus seen to be a dual of the determinate 
supposition. Both terms in Jab have the latter type and both terms in NJab, 
i.e. in Eab the former type of supposition. 

In Aab, we saw a had confused supposition and 6 in Oab also; a in Oab 
has distributed supposition. We should expect then that b in Aab have 
confused supposition, and so it does. But there is a difference. If we deny an 
I proposition we get an equivalent one whose terms are simply convertible. 
But if we deny an A proposition, which is itself only per accidens convertible, 
we get an equivalent whose terms are not convertible at all. From the point 
of view of supposition theory, the laws of conversion of A and O propositions 
are accounted for by the fact that the terms in each of these have different, 
and not the same type of supposition. From the point of view of the relation 
of extensions of terms, the grounding for the differences goes in the opposite 
direction. 

11 Presumably because there must be some men in order that there be 
any consequence whatever. 

12 As already noted, Paul has probably written a separate tract “‘On the 


Composite and the Divisive Sense,’’ which is appended to his Logica in 
several incunabula, although without an explicit claim that they are his. But 
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he has indicated enough elsewhere to appreciate his sharp distinction between 
the composite and the divisive sense of propositions. The cause of the two 
senses which a proposition may have are modal particles which he divides 
into noun- verb-, and adverb-particles. His criterion is purely formal. A 
proposition has composite sense if such a particle stands before or after the 
dictum; it has divisive sense otherwise. (Cf. Logica, p. 149.) This distinction 
was not uncommon among the earlier authors, although it may have been 
made in different terms. The historian Ziehn reports: ‘“‘Andererseits unter- 
scheidet man doch auch seit Psellus (Prantl’s influence on Ziehn!), W. v. 
Shyreswood u.a. einen modus nominalis und einen modus adverbialis, 
je nachdem der Modus zum Subjekt oder Pradikat gehoren sollte. Spater 
sprach man von einem sensus compositus, wenn die Modalitatsbezeichnung 
zum Subjekt oder zum Pradikat gehdrt, und von einem modus divisus, 
wenn sie auf die Kopula bezieht, und nannte das Urteil im ersteren Fall 
eine prop. divisa... Bei dem sog. Pseudo-Thomas werden propositiones 
modales de dicto... und de re unterschieden; bei ersteren bezieht sich die 
necessitas auf das Urteil, bei letzteren auf den Sachverhalt. Occam fiihrt 
eine groBe Zahl von modalen Propositionen an, darunter bemerkenswerter- 
weise auch solche wie scita, dubitata, opinata usw.’’ (Cf. Logik, p. 698 f.). 
In connection with consequences, a parallel distinction was made in terms 
of the necessity of the consequence and the necessity of the consequent. 

Mediaevals considered this matter important in connection with at least 
one problem, namely that of determinism. While it is necessary that the 
sea-battle will take place tomorrow or it will not take place tomorrow, 
one cannot deduce from this that the sea-battle will necessarily take place 
tomorrow or that it will necessarily not take place tomorrow. Symbolically, 
from ‘LApPNp’ one cannot infer ‘ALPLN>p’. Nor could one infer from 
‘HWxLC@®x¥x’ the proposition ‘W*C ®xL Vx’ nor, a fortiori, the singular 
proposition ‘L @a’ even if ‘@a’ be granted. 

The classes of signs which are liable to effect a difference between the 
composite and the divisive sense of propositions in which they occur, depend- 
ing on the place within the proposition in which they occur, are well sum- 
marized by W. of Hytesbury: 

(1) the class of the alethic modal signs, verum, falsum, possibile, impossi- 
bile, necessarium, contingens, all of which were admitted as modals in the 
Logica of Pergula; 

(2) the class of words which have a confounding power on the common 
noun which follows them within a proposition with the result that the noun 
in question comes to possess merely confused supposition; such words are, 
e. g. ‘inctpio,’ ‘desidero,’ ‘cupio,’ ‘debeo,’ ‘semper,’ ‘eternaliter,’ ‘immediate,’ 
and the like; 

(3) the class of relative terms ‘qui,’ ‘quae,’ ‘quod,’ ‘tlle,’ ‘illa,’ ‘“illud;’ 

(4) the class of certain all-embracing terms such as ‘infinite,’ ‘whole,’ 
‘all’ (in the sense of totus) ; 

(5) the connective ‘and’ which may be used as a strictly term connective 
as well as a propositional connective; 

(6) the connective ‘or’ which can be used as a strictly term connective 
as well as a propositional connective; 
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(7) the temporal verbal determinants such as ‘erat,’ ‘evit,’ etc.; 

(8) the intentional words signifying an act of the intellect or will, such 
as ‘scto,’ “intelligo,’ ‘dubito,’ ‘percipio,’ ‘imaginor,’ ‘volo,’ and the like. 

For the specific ways in which these groups of words make a difference 
in logic see C. Wilson, William of Hytesbury, Medieval Logic and the Rise of 
Mathematical Physics. Madison (1956), Introduction. 


13 This rule shows Paul’s awareness of the difference between 
Clix @xlix¥x and I*xC@®xWx, and of the fact that the principle ‘‘de 
superiovt ad inferius’’ cannot be applied to the former: the supposition 
of the term is immobile and no descent is legitimate. The only ‘‘descent’’ 
allowed is to ‘CK @®a@®blIx@x’ provided that the due middle is added, viz. 
that ‘@®a’ and ‘®b’ are all the ‘®vws’ there are. Note also that only the 
distributive terms, i.e. those preceded by ‘every’, and not the predicates, 
have distributive immobile supposition. 


14 The same remark as to why the consequent is impossible should be 
made here as in ”. IZ. 


15 Some mediaevals, especially Aquinas, considered reduplicative form 
to be the best way of expressing scientific law-statements. Such statements 
are supposed to reflect the close connection between the forms denoted 
by the subject and predicate terms. One might employ modal forms such 
as ‘Necessarily S is P’, but “‘S as S is P’ was deemed to be a better 
formulation insofar as it buries the necessary connection in the thing itself 
and not in our way of talking about it. From the point of view of the supposi- 
tion of terms in the two forms, the analogy is remarkable. (Compare this 
tule with the first one under section (d. 6). Cf. also P. Hoenen, Reality and 
Judgment according to St. Thomas, Chicago, 1952, and my article, ‘‘The 
Logical Structure of Medieval Law-Statements,’’ Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association 38 (1964), pp. 86—95). 


16 Already in Shyreswood’s Introductiones the “‘impeding”’ of syncategore- 
matics, especially those entering A, FE, I, and O propositions, was system- 
matically investigated and the results summarized. (Cf. Grabmann’s edition 
of Introductiones, pp. 37 ff. and p. 8.). 


17 In his tract “‘On Examination of Terms’’ which immediately follows 
the present tract Paul devotes quite a few pages (cf. pp. 51 ff. of Logica) 
to an analysis of these words. Such tracts were not written, at least not as 
separate chapters, by the 13th and 14th century logicians. Paul of Venice 
(d. 1428) is one of the first to have included such a tract in his Logica. We 
still find such tracts in the first half of the 16th century, e. g. in Bartholomaus 
de Usingen: it constitutes the third chapter of his Compendium totius loyice: 
its title is ‘“De probationibus propositionum,”’ but the matter discussed 
is essentially the same as in Paul of Venice and Paul of Pergula. 


18 Terms denoting acts of the mind and capable of affecting the supposi- 
tion of terms were known as officiabiles. The most commonly discussed 
were ‘“‘to know’, ‘to doubt,’‘to appear,’ ‘to will,’ ‘to wish,’ but the list grew 
longer with Strodus (ca. 1370) and his successors. They were treated, in 
their past-participial forms, already in Ockham’s syllogistic theory as 
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epistemic modalities. In Paul of Pergula, we find them only in his supposition 
and consequence theory, but not in his discussion of proposition and syllo- 
gism, where he restricts the discussion to the usual alethic modalities. 


19 These words are verbs of obligation, a subclass of verbs denoting 
mental or volitional acts, mentioned under point (8) in the preceding com- 
ment. If Paul had explicated the formal proporties of sentences containing 
such verbs, he would have developed at least a portion of what is now known 
as deontic logic. However, his interests were confined to the alethic and 
partly to epistemic modalities. 


20 The form of the examples might be represented as follows: 
(QE IO swears, 
(b) Le KK OxVxIxa 
(c) Wx KC OxPxOx 
In case (a) ‘who’, that is ‘x’ in the formula, stands for Socrates simply and 
not in comparison to the other extreme. ‘®¥*’ need not be compared to ‘Ws’ 
in order to determine that ‘x’ is identical with ‘s’. If parentheses were added 
in any way, they would serve no logical purpose. In case (b), brackets are 
essential (parentheses still optional), because the proposition is hypothetical, 
i, e€. a conjunction of an J proposition with a relative clause attached to it. 
The relative involved is that of the identity of substance. If we wrote simply 
KXxK GxPxIax, we would not have a proposition; we must bind the 
variable, i.e. find the “‘antecedent’’ for “‘who,’ by means of the outer 
brackets, and once we do this it becomes clear that ‘a’ is identical with ‘x’ 
not only in ‘@~x,’ but also in ‘Wx.’ But, we could not depict the sense by 
writing ‘Kink Ox¥xK Ox lax.’ In case (c), the relative clause refers to 
every man without regard of the comparison of ‘@®~w’ to ‘Wx’. Paul’s view 
might be expressed by saying that (c) could also be written as ‘kK II*C Ox- 
Wx llxC Ox Px’. 


*1 This example is interesting because it employs the dyadic predicate 
‘sees.’ Paul correctly points out that ‘himself’ in this case supposits for every 
man singulatim, one by one, and not collectively. The structure of the pro- 
position is ‘W*C O@xLyKPxylIxy’ and not ‘WxC Ox TyC@yIxy’. Substi- 
tution of ‘a’ in the former gives the correct reading ““C@aXLyK Paylay,’ 
but from the second we could derive such an obvious falsehood as 
‘C@®allyC@ylay.’ 


22 Employing Moody’s stipulation that “> Fx’ means “‘w was an F at 
some times prior to now,” the structure of ‘A man existed’ can be rendered 
in schematic form ‘X 7A Dxr> Dy.’ 


*3 Employing again Moody’s stipulation that “‘< Fx’ means ‘‘x will be 
an F at some time subsequent to now,” we can depict the structure of 
‘A dead thing will sing’ by ‘27 Ka@x< OxWVx’. 


4 Moody gives rules of only three types of ampliation; for subject terms 
suppositing with respect to verbs of the past time, of the future time, and 
of possibility ; it is obvious that the last case comprises various sub-types, and 
one could multiply symbolism to represent these sub-types. On the other 
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hand, one could construct a single rule for ampliation, a rule which would 
take into account only the essential elements of any ampliation. E. g., let 
‘o®x mean “‘¥ is, was, or can be @®,”’ then the single rule would be: ‘Some 
® is W if LxA@MxoWx. This rule shows that the essential character of 
ampliation is taken to be the extension of supposition of the subject term 
in a disjunctive fashion (employing disjunction in a non-exclusive sense) to 
individuals other than those of the present time with respect to a certain 
predicate. 

The main purpose of the ampliation theory was, to help solve various 
perplexities arising from the use of tensed verbs, words of possibility, employ- 
ing inferences from de tevtio to de secundo adiacens propositions, employing 
officiating words (words denoting acts of the mind) in conjunction with 
non-existent entities, etc. 

A question arises about such propositions as ‘I understand chimera’ 
where ‘chimera’ has ampliated supposition. 


25 The word ‘appellatio’ is most likely directly derived from the grammar 
of Priscian (a Constantinople writer during the 6th cent. AD) and indirectly 
from Stoics, who divided parts of speech into name, appellatio, verb, pronoun, 
and conjunction, ‘appellatio’ being understood as a common noun which 
signifies a common quality such as ‘dog,’ ‘man,’ etc., as opposed to a name 
(nomen) which signifies an individual quality such as ‘Socrates,’ ‘Peter,’ etc. 
Compare Paul’s definition with that of Shyreswood, one of the earliest 
writers on properties of terms: “Appellatio autem est presens convenientia 
termini, 1. e. proprietas, secundum quam significatum termini potest dici de 
aliquo mediante hoc verbo: est’ (Introductiones, ed. Grabmann, p. 74) Shyres- 
wood states that only predicate terms, which must be common or general 
terms, can have the property of appellation: ““Sciendum etiam, quod terminus 
ex parte subiecti appellat suas ves, sed non secundum quod est subjectum.”’ 
What he means by these remarks is something like the following. In ‘So- 
crates is running,’ ‘running’ can be understood as specification of the predi- 
cate variable in the propositional function ‘®¥»’, ‘Socrates’ is not. And if 
we take a general proposition, ‘A man is running,’ the subject term ‘man,’ 
too, can be understood this way, but not inasfar as it is a subject term. 
Both general terms must be understood as predicates if we are to speak 
of their appellation, that is, about their present applicability. 


26 These three types were considered as the basic types of hypothetical 
propositions. Two additional types very commonly recognized were the causal 
and the temporal hypothetical propositions. An example of the former is 
‘Socrates is capable of laughing because he is a man;’ and of the latter, 
‘Socrates is running while Plato is sitting.’ But still other hypotheticals 
were admitted: exclusive, exceptive, reduplicative, etc., but since these are 
exponible to more elementary propositions, they were often treated in 
other tracts, e.g. in the tract on pyrobatio terminorum. Besides, Paul is 
presenting only a compendium of logic for his students, and he restricts 
himself to what he considered to be the essentials. 


27 Since he says below that every true conditional is necessary and every 
false conditional impossible, one could not consider this example as mis- 
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leading: there should be a connection in meaning between the antecedent 
and the consequent such as makes impossible the conjunction of the ante- 
cedent and the denial of the consequent. However, it should not be concluded 
from this that Paul’s conditional is a strict conditional of Lewis; it depends 
what he meant by ‘necessary’ and ‘impossible.’ The following conjunctions 
are “‘impossible:” ‘Plato is white and Plato is not white;’ “Plato is running 
and Plato is not moving;’ ‘There is life on earth and the sun is icy;’ yet 
the impossibility is different in each case. Paul, in his tract on consequence, 
goes even further by saying that the following conjunctions are impossible: 
‘A man is a donkey and you are not running’ and ‘You are running and man 
is not an animal.’ If we should wish to represent Paul’s conditional in a 
symbolic form, we have the choice of using a non-truthfunctional connective 
‘C’, defined in terms of impossibility: 

Cpq=diNMKpNg, 
or of using a truthfunctional ‘C’, preceeded by the sign of necessity, 1. e. 
LChq; in the former case, ‘C’ is, within the system, a defined notion; in 
the latter it is not. 

If an analysis of Paul’s notion of impossibility, necessity, and other 
modal notions and their connection with conditionals should show that his 
conditional is, after all, a strict conditional, it can be shown in advance that 
it could not be equivalent to ‘pq’ of Lewis systems S, or Sz, but only to 
one of the weaker systems which admit a modality-reduction rule. Assume 
possibility as primitive and impossibility as the denial of impossibility, 
conditional is then defined as 

(1) Chg =di{NMKpNq 
Next, taking Paul’s concluding remark on conditionals, the following step 
is asserted(using ‘L’ as abbreviation for ‘N MN’): 

(2) I°Cpq +LCpq 
Substitution of the right side of (2) according to (1) yields 

(3) ‘Cpy ~LNMKPNg. 

A similar double occurrence of modal functors results if we start with 
Paul’s contention that every false conditional is impossible ; 

(4) F’Cpq +>NMCpq, 
for it yields, together with (1), 

(5) F' Cpa >~NMNMEPNG. 

It is also possible, however, that the statement “every true conditional 
is necessary and every false conditional impossible’ means nothing more than 
that a sentence of an ‘if---then’ form either is a genuine conditional based on 
semantical connection between the antecedent and the consequent, or else 
is not a genuine conditional, if such a connection does not obtain. An inter- 
pretation of this sort is made even plausible by the fact that Paul lists 
‘true’ and ‘false’ on par with the other four alethic modal notions and that 
he never considers ‘‘the truth of the necessity of p” or of ‘‘the falsity of 
the possibility of p’’, etc. (the slip of talking about “‘necessarily true proposi- 
tions” being excusable as equivalent to ‘‘necessary propositions’’). But if 
this is to be so, one would expect a similar way of speaking about conse- 
quences, namely that either there is a genuine consequence expressed by 
‘ergo,’ or else there is no consequence at all. And yet, one of Paul’s main 
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divisions of consequences is their division into good ones and bad ones, and 
among his rules of consequences we find many which describe the patterns 
of the ‘‘bad ones.’’ 


28 It is amazing that this and the preceeding remark were needed even 
in Paul’s time to make sure on which side the author was: on the side of 
those who considered a conditional negative if one of its components is 
negative, or on the side of those who considered a conditional negative if 
its connective ‘if---then’ is negated. Paul sides with the latter, i. e. with the 
correct view (correct in realtion to the principle that every proposition has 
a unique denial). 


°° Paul has thus stated in this brief section the rules corresponding to 
the following theses. Employing ‘M’ as primitive and the definition of 
conditional: Chg = diNMKpNq: 

1.1 CNMKpPNqChq 

1.2 CMKPNqNChpq 

1.3 CCpqNMKpNq 
In other words, he has stated the sufficient conditions of both (a) truth and 
(b) falsity of a conditional and (c) the necessary condition for truth of a 
conditional; he has stated (b) twice. It is obvious that, having stated (a) 
and (c), he would also be entitled to stating (d), viz. 

1.4 CNCPGIMKpNg 


30 Cf. remarks made in n. 3 above. 


31 This paragraph and the three that follow give adequate directions for 
constructing a truth-table for ‘A pq.’ The first says that on the line where 
both ‘fp’ and ‘q’ are true, ‘AK pq’ is true; the second says that if ‘p’ is false or 
‘q’ is false or both ‘p’ and ‘q’ are false, ‘AK pq’ is false; the third gives again 
line one p q | Kpq, but reading it in the left direction; and the fourth 

ihial| » 
paragraph recapitulates the second one, reading the table to the right. 

32 The last four rules determine the following rather complex theses: 

21 CMKpqKKMpMqNCpNng 

2.2 CAANMpPNMqCpNqNMK pq 

ZZ Cl pg hcl p lag 

2.4 CKANLPNLGNCPNGNLK pq 
If we should take ‘contingent’ in the sense of bilateral possibility and not 
merely as a denial of necessity, 2.4 would be quite lengthy, unless a special 
symbol for this sense of ‘contingent’ were introduced. Should we take Paul 
to have had in mind bilateral possibility ? This question is difficult to decide. 
In his example on the square of opposition for modals in the composite 
sense, Paul opposes ‘Lp’ and ‘M Np’ (‘It is necessary that God exist’ and 
‘It is possible that God not exist’). Stopping here one might conclude with 
a negative answer to above question. But in his tract on probatio terminorum, 
Paul gives the following explications of necessary and of contingent proposi- 
tions: 

(a) ‘It is necessary that p’ = evxpl. ‘p, and it is not possible that not p’ 

(b) ‘It is contingent that p’ = evpl. ‘p, and it is possible that not p.’ 
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Since actuality implies possibility (ab esse ad posse valet consequentia), ‘It is 
contingent that p’ does imply’ ‘Mp’ and ‘MN p>.’ Perhaps the best answer 
is that Paul recognized a square which does not involve any notion of contin- 
gency, but only possibility together with derivative notions which result 
from it and the use of negation in various positions; and a notion of con- 
tingency in the sense of bilateral possibility, but not compared to other 
modal notions usually considered in the square of opposition. 

There are some other remarks which might be made in connection with 
Paul’s explication of ‘necessary’ and ‘contingent proposition.’ First, as 
explicated here these modals could not be put on the square as contradic- 
tories, for ‘KPNMN?P and ‘KpMN p>’ are both conjunctions. Secondly, if 
one should put ‘It is contingent that p’ in the square of opposition, the 
view that mediaevals considered propositions on the right-hand side of 
the square as indifferent to existential import would be destroyed by Paul’s 
examples: (A) ‘Necessarily God exists’ = expl. ‘God exists and it is not 
possible that God not exist.’ And (B) ‘Contingently Socrates exists’ = expl. 
‘Socrates exists and it is possible that Socrates not exist.’ Since a contingent 
proposition has existential import and an impossible proposition is to imply 
it, that impossible proposition also would have existential import. (It is 
curious that Paul does not give an explication of impossible (nor of possible) 
proposition). Thirdly, his use of grammatically proper names (‘God,’ ‘Socra- 
tes’) in the illustrations of necessary and modal propositions is misleading. 
Consider: ‘Contingently Socrates exists’ and its explication: ‘Socrates 
exists’ and ‘It is possible that Socrates should not exist.’ No proposition of 
form ‘S exists’ — where ‘S’ is a grammatically proper name could ever be 
anything but contingent in the sense explicated. For no individual, as 
individual, either exists necessarily, nor does it exist not necessarily. If 
Paul uses the proposition ‘Necessarily God exists’ and explicates it by 
means of ‘God exists’ and ‘It is not possible that God not exist,’ his example 
makes sense only because he presupposes that ‘God’ is not a logically proper 
name but a description. 


33 Cf. remarks made in mn. 5 and 3 above. 


34 While in the preceding century the dispute was still going on as to 
the proper nature of disjunction and Burleigh felt obliged to produce argu- 
ments in favor of truth-functional disjunction against those who admitted 
only a disjunction in the modal sense and a disjunction in the sense of 
‘KApqNKpq, Paul states the truth-conditions of a disjunction, nowadays 
defined by the matrix rrro, without any apology. The theses which he ad- 
mits are the following: 

3.1 CpApg 

3-2 CqApq 

3.3 CNAPGKNDNG 
The truth-functional non-exclusive understanding of disjunction enables 
Paul to state the ‘“‘DeMorgan’s Law’”’ (cf. 11.6 and 11.61). 

It must be noted, however, at this stage that the connection between a 
conditional — as he understood it — and a disjunction cannot be that 
between a conditional and any form of truth-functional disjunction, but 
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between the former and a special ‘‘modal”’ disjunction as understood, e. g. 
by Abelard. See ». 50 below. 


35 The last four paragraphs justify us to state the following theses of 
modal logic: 

3.4 CAMPMqMAhq 

3-55 CNMAPGKNMPNMq 

3.6 CAALPLGCPNGLA pq 

3.7 CNLAPQGKKNLPNLGKNEPG{NEPNG 
The last thesis is especially interesting in that it requires one to admit — if 
one is prepared to admit contingent disjunctives within the system — pro- 
positions which do not imply another nor the contradictory of it. The state- 
ment of truth-conditions of contingent disjunctives contains the implicit 
presence of the “‘existence postulate’”’ of Lewis’ system, viz. .pqgK NCpq- 
NCpNq, thus giving us further reason to associate Paul’s propositional 
logic with one of the modal systems rather than with that of material 
implication. 


36 Taking ‘J’ as the exclusive-disjunctive functor, the rule can be seen 
to determine the theses: 

4.1 JKpqANPpNq 

4.2 JApqKNpNq 
From here it was not far to the further logical insight that ‘N J’ may be 
replaced by, 2e and® (NUK by. A NENG andes Ned tbya K@NINE. (Ciaeran’s 
concise statement of the so-called DeMorgan’s Laws among the rules of 
consequences for hypothetical propositions (11.6, 11.61). 


37 The last two rules may be expressed in the object language, again 
using ‘J’ as equivalent to ‘NE’, as follows: 

4.3 CJpGKELPNMGENMfLYq 

4.4 CJpqENLpPNLq 


38 ‘Tllatio’ comes from the past participle of ‘inferre’ and it might have 
been translated by ‘inference.’ However, the latter word is often used in 
a too restricted sense which would not cover cases discussed by Paul. But 
what is a consequence for Paul? It is certain that he is not identifying it 
with a conditional, nor even with a true conditional. In this respect he is 
more careful than some of his predecessors, e. g. Pseudo-Scotus, Buridan, 
and Ockham, who defined consequence as being a conditional or an illative 
proposition, employing either the connective sz or igitur. For this reason, 
Pergula appraises consequences as valid or invalid (good or bad), and not 
as true or false as he appraises conditionals. It must be added that he does 
lapse into a misleading terminology when he uses ‘antecedent’ and ‘conse- 
quent’ where ‘premiss’ and ‘conclusion’ would be more appropriate. 

Now, granted that a consequence is not a conditional statement, what 
is it? It is a scheme, or an instance of it, consisting of two statements, 
which claims a justification for accepting or asserting the latter statement 
on the ground of accepting or asserting the former. This claim is made ex- 
plicit by the word ergo or igitur. But a consequence is not the mental or 
spoken act of inferring. In his Dubia which he wrote to Strodus’ tract on 
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consequences, Paul explicitly claims that “‘consequentia est passio,’’ that 
is, a disposition between the antecedent and the consequent. He apparently 
wants to guard himself against the untenable position that a consequence 
is a claim of the speaker that if one statement be admitted, another must 
be admitted and that such a claim is either justified or not justified. Paul 
is interested rather in the grounds for such claims, and what he says about 
them is that they lie not in the speaker but in the thing, that is in the 
disposition of propositions (and their terms) themselves. If one says: “You 
are a man, therefore you are a king,’ he makes a mistaken claim; but the 
consequence is invalid (mala) not because of the psychological or verbal 
act, but because the disposition of terms in the two propositions does not 
justify such an act. 

To be accurate, then, one should not represent a consequential scheme 
by the formula: 

(1) Cpq 
but in some other way, e. g. 

(2) P>@Q. 
where capital letters serve as dummies or empty spaces into which quoted 
sentences should be placed; and where the arrow is not understood (as in 
Hilbert) as one of the sixteen binary sentential connective, but as a willfully 
ambiguous symbol for second-intentional or metalinguistic predicates 
‘entails,’ ‘involves,’ ‘implies,’ ‘infers,’ and the like, used (as in Carnap’s 
Semantics, pp. 36f.). However, in spite of the fact that consequences are 
rules in the sense of “‘inference-tickets,’’ one might for the sake of economy 
appeal to the principle of conditionalization and employ the parallel object- 
language formula for representing mediaeval consequences. And the rules 
of consequences such as are listed below will in any case have to be given 
by statements, even though these statements mention other structures which 
are not, properly speaking, statements. 

The origins of the theory of consequence can be sought in Aristotle’s 
Prior Analytics BK. 1, at the end, in his Topics, BK. 2, and in his Peri 
Hermenetas, as well as indirectly through Boethius, in the Stoic logic, 
although the anonymous author of a 15th century printed work Copulata 
tvactatuum parvorum logicalium does not mention the last source but only 
the former. 


39 Some authors (e. g., Albert of Saxony; cf. his Perutilis logica, tr. 3, 
c. 3) did not admit such a thing as consequentia mala; a consequence either 
holds or does not hold, depending on whether it conforms or does not con- 
form to the definition. However, these same authors involved themselves 
in ambiguity when giving the rejects of consequential rules as the following: 
‘The consequence from a conditional the denial of its antecedent is invalid 
(non est bona).’ They should have openly admitted ‘consequentia mala’ at 
least in the sense in which we nowadays admit ‘invalid argument’ or ‘invalid 
inference.’ 


40 The distinction between formal and material consequences as characte- 
rized by Pergula is not parallel to the distinction between strict and material 
conditionals. Paul’s meaning seems to be: 
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(1) ‘p’ formally entails ‘g’ iff NMKpNq 

(2) ‘p’ materially entails ‘g’ iff NMKpN4q, 
the dot under ‘M’ in (2) indicating that a different sense of impossibility 
is involved than in (1). But both types are defined with reference to a modal 
notion, whether that notion be one of conceptual, or of physical, or of 
psychological impossibility. 

41 These two rules, which in modern modal system appear as 

(a) CNM pChq and 

(b) CNM NqCpq 
were recognized as valid at least since Abelard; they were frequently ap- 
pealed to in logical and philosophical discussions, especially in the contexts 
in which ‘impossible’ meant ‘formally self-contradictory,’ i. e. where ‘N Mp’ 
was in fact identical with ‘AK pN >.’ Paul’s examples involve a wider applica- 
tion of the rules since the components are not formally impossible or neces- 
sary as they stand. In fact, insofar as they are listed as material consequences, 
they should be represented as they are by the analogues (a) and (b) rather 
than by 

(a’) CKpNpq 

(b’) CpAqNq 
In this section Pergula rejects the appeal to these rules when others are 
available. Yet he found them indispensable for a full analysis of consequences 
in the subsequent sections (cf. Rules of Quant., 7.2, 7.3, and other places). 


42 The word formal is used here differently than in the 14th century by 
authors such as Ockham, Buridan, Albert of Saxony, Pseudo-Scotus and 
others. They reserved the term ‘formal consequence’ for such logical struc- 
tures as syllogism, conversions, equipollences, modus ponens, modus tol- 
lens, hypothetical syllogism, disjunctive syllogism, factorial simplification 
and logical addition, etc. Pergula in fact has all these sorts in his system 
and his definition of formal consequence valid de forma sounds very much 
like Buridan’s characterization of ‘formal consequence.’ But his example is 
an enthymeme and can serve as a legitimate example only on the supposition 
that a necessary premiss (‘Every man is an animal’) may be left out. 

One might be tempted to claim that even the examples given in the 
“Corollary’”’ below are valid de forma, since they all follow the general rule 
“omnis propositio includens opposita infert suum oppositum™ i. e. if a proposi- 
tion involves its own denial it is false (CCDNpNb), or the rule that if a 
proposition ‘p’ implies another, ‘gq’, as well as its contradictory ‘Nq’ 
(CKCpqCpNqNp) that proposition is false. However, the missing state- 
ment that a given particular proposition involves its own denial is not 
necessary and for this reason Paul counts these consequences as examples 
of de materia valid only. 


43 This first class of consequential rules together with the definitions 
and the statement of truth-value conditions of various hypothetical proposi- 
tions, and the last class of consequential rules, i.e. those which govern 
inferences based on hypothetical propositions, constitute the body of proposi- 
sitional logic as understood by Pergula. The eight rules, together with their 
corollaries, may be divided into those which govern any unanalyzed proposi- 
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tions (5.1, .II, .2, .2I, .22, .5, .5I, .52, .6, .61) and the rules which govern 
those unanalyzed propositions which are qualified by some modal sign. 
Within the latter group, two sub-classes may be distinguished: those which 
govern propositions that involve alethic modalities (5.3,.31, .32, .4, .4I, .42) 
and those which govern propositions which involve epistemic or psychic 
modalities (5.7, .72, .8, .81, .82). The system is not yet comprehensive 
enough so as to include the rules governing deontic compounds. 

If for the sake of brevity the consequential rules of this section should 
be exhibited in the object language by the corresponding theses, then — 
employing ‘S’ for ‘scitum’, ‘Z’ for ‘assertum’ and ‘concedendum,’ ‘M’ for 
‘possible’ and ‘L’ as definitionally equivalent to ‘N MN,’ we get the following: 


5.1 CCNqNpCpq 5.5 CKCpqCqrCpror 
5.11 CNCNGNPCNCHq CCpqCqrCpr 
5.2 CKpCpqq; MCKNPChHqq, 5.51 CKCqrCpqCpr or 
but not MCKpCpqNq CCqrCpqCpr 
5.21 CKNqCpqNp 5.52 CKKCpqCqrCrsChs 
5.22 CKpNqNCpq 5.6 CKCpqNCrNpNCrNq or 
5.3) CC pa pieg, or CKCpqKprkqr 
CLCPpqCLpLlg 5.61 CKCpqCrNqCrNp or 
5.31 CCpqCNLqNLp CKCpqNKqrNKphr 
5.32 CKLPNLGNChHq 5.7 CKKCpqSCpqZpZq 
5.4 CCpqCMpMg 5.71 CKKCpqSCpqZNqZNp 
5.41 CCpqCONMqNMph 5.8 CKKCpqSCpqSpsg 
5.42 CKMpNMqNChpq 5.81 CKKCpqSCpqaNSqNSp 


5.82 CKSPNSGANCHGNSChHq 
It is interesting to observe that the theses corresponding to rules 5.5, 5.51 
and 5.52 could not belong to S; or Sz of Lewis, if ‘C’ were interpreted as 
a variant of ‘’; however they would fit into S3 which contains the postulate 
CCpqNMNpNM Ng. 


44 This group of rules, as well as the next one, determines several impor- 
tant theses of the functional calculus, but some go beyond it in that they 
involve modalities. At least two examples (under 6.71 and 6.9) employ 
dyadic predicates. The present section, as well as many subsequent ones, 
is hardly intelligible without a thorough knowledge of the tract on supposi- 
tions and at least some knowledge of the general consequential rules of the 
preceding section; for all the rules have a reference to the kind of terms and 
the manner of theiy supposition in propositions. The rejected theses are starred. 

6.1 CKL*K Ox xl xC Ox Ox Lx Kk Ox Ux 

*6.2 CKU#C Oz xllxC Ox Ox lx COxv x 

*6,21 CKITxCOzxNPxUxCOxOxlixCOx Nx 

6.3 CKMTx*C Ox xllzxC Px Ox ll xC Ox Ox 
The second example given under Rule 3 has exactly the same form as 6.3 
when the statements are transformed according to the rule 8.r: ‘Only S is P’ 
is equivalent to ‘Every P is S’ (Ab exclusiva affiymativa ad universalem 
affirmativam de terminis transpositis est bona consequentia et e converso), but 
if we introduce a new symbol for the functor ‘only,’ for example the inverted 
capital ‘/7,’ the following theses would be assertable: 
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6.31 CKU «COxPxlIxCOx Ox xCOxVx 
*6.4 CKITxCO®x¥xC@baOaCVaGa 
*6.41 CNLCOxPxyNLCOG«tvx 
6.5 CKNWa@aLxK OxNVx 
This rule is valid by an appeal to the tacitly present rule of existential 
generalization: Oa... Lx Ox. 
*6.6 CKI*£KOxP xT xCOx Dx Lx K Ox x 
6.7 CKITxCOx¥x Gata 
*6.71 CIIxC Ox xP xy 
6.72 CKKL«OxVPaxObPab 
*6.73 CKL*«OxPaxPab 
6.8 CHxCO«e«N¥xKOxyNVXy 
This is not a valid thesis on the current logistic interpretation of E and I 
propositions: 
*6.9 CKIT«COxPx@OallxCIxa, 
where ‘J’ is a binary predicate of identity. 
*6.10 CKU*LCO2zPx Galva 
It would be valid if the first statement were taken in sensu diviso, i. e. as 
IxC @xL¥x. Incidentally, there is a mistake in the Brown-edition; line 190, 
Pp. 93 should read “‘immobiliter”’ rather than ‘‘mobiliter,”’ as the 1489 Venice 
edition testifies and the sense of the rule itself requires. 


45 This section differs from the previous primarily in that no reference 
to terms but to the kinds of propositions (i. e. whether they are universal, 
particular, indefinite, singular, affirmative, negative) is made. The rules, 
or the rejects, are again rendered as theses: 

71 CllxCOxPxLxnK Ox Ux 

7.11 CHxCOrzNPxLxK OxNV¥x 
Both are invalid on the current nonexistential interpretation of A proposi- 
tions. 

*7.2 Cla K Ox xx C Ox x 
In the case of examples which involve propositions de secundo adjacente, 
Paul for the first time appeals to the paradoxical rules NMp Cpq and 
Lege a O Pide 

7.3 CKMxCOxPxlxAlxalzxbKVatb 

7.31 CKIMI«COxr¥x@Oava 

7.4 CHxCOxNVx KK Ou NUK Ox2N x9; 
Paul admits it as valid in this form, but we would nowadays require the 
additional premiss [JxC ®x A Ixalxb 

7.5 CKK@aPak ObVbIIxC Ox AlxalxbllxC xx 

76 EK @OyPylLxK Ox x, 
where ‘y’ is used as a quasi-name for an indeterminate individual. 7.6 is 
the first rule which permits the inference in both directions and is therefore 
given as an equivalence. 

7.9 ClLaK OxPxlxCOxAlxalxbAK@®aVak ObPb. 

As the reader may have already noted, Pergula makes a frequent appeal 
to the rule that from a necessary does not follow something contingent; at 
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this point he also appeals to the truth conditions of a disjunction given 
in his tract on hypothetical propositions. The rule that from a necessary 
proposition a non-necessary one does not validly follow (CKLPMNqNCp)q), 
as well as the related rules that from truth falsehood does not follow, nor 
from something possible something impossible (CKpPNqNCfhHq; CKMp 
NMqNCpq) stems from Aristotle (Cf. Prior Analytics, BK. I and Meta- 
physics, BK. 1X). These rules probably gave rise to the the mediaeval theory 
of logical obligation which Pergula, too, thought important enough to 
discuss at length in his Logica as a separate tract. 


46 This group of consequential rules is related to the second in that it 
governs relations among propositions which are not quantified by the stand- 
ard syllogistic functors and takes into account the type of supposition that 
terms have; it differs from it in that reference is made in the first two rules 
to particular types of non-syllogistic propositions (exclusive and exceptive) 
and that in most rules which refer to the kind of supposition of terms, the 
manner of supposition results from the presence of functors other than 
‘all,’ ‘some,’ and ‘no’ of the syllogistic theory, namely from the functors 
‘only,’ the semi-syntactical dyadic predicate ‘differs from,’ and the dyadic 
predicate ‘has’ coupled with the sign of universality. 

8.1 EM*«COx¥xllxC¥x Ox 
8.2 CHxCK@x«NIixsVxlxClasKk Ox x 
8.3 CK x«COxPxllxC Ox Ox xCOxPx 

*84 CKEN*«COxPxlixC¥xOxllxC Ox Ox 

*8.5 Clark Ox Pell xCOxrVx 

*8.51 ClixC Ox PaxWVax 

8.6 CHxz<COx¥xC OyPy or CKITxC Ox x Dx Ox Lx K Ox Px 
*8.7 ClixzCOxLyKk Py OxyK Ly PyllxC Ox Oxy or 
CilazLyCK Or Py Ory LyllxCK Ox¥y Oxy. 

This rejection shows Paul’s clear perception of the differences arising from 
the presence of universal and existential quantifiers in multiple-general 
propositions; ‘Jv yxy’ does not imply ‘Lyillx ®xy’. Paul was probably 
also aware that the converse inference 7s valid, since mediaevals from Shyres- 
wood on admitted a general rule that one may pass from propositions 
with a term with confused determinate supposition to a proposition with 
the same term having distributive supposition (cf. Kneale, Development 
of Logic, p. 259 for a summary of Shyreswoods’ rules). 


47 The rules of this group govern consequences which involve opposite 
terms signifying physically incompossible qualities, mutually implicative 
terms including correlatives, and privative and infinite terms. They are 
interesting especially because they throw light on Paul’s conception of 
existential import of various propositions on the square of opposition. 
‘Being white’ is to him not equivalent to ‘not being black,’ although ‘white 
(x)’ does imply ‘“N black (*);’ consequently, the argument from ‘N white (x)’ 
to ‘black (¥)’ commits one to the fallacy of denying the antecedent or, as 
he states it, an inadmissible passage from a negative to an affirmative 
proposition. 
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9.1 CKIT«COxNPx@OaNn Pa 
*9.11 CKIIxC@rNVxN GaPa 
9.2 CHxEOxPxE Gata 
9.3 CHOC xy OxyLyxPyxCLOLyV 
*9.31 CUI OV CLxyOrylxyPyx)C(KLxyK OxyPyxOx Oy) 
(9.3) may be read: IF for any relations ® and YW such that if there are 
individuals x and y which have relation ® from ¥ to y then they have rela- 
tion Y from y to +, THEN, if the relation @ exist, the relation W also exists. 
The rejected thesis (*9.31) may be read: IF for any relations ® and W 
such that if there are individuals ¥ and y which have relation ® from % 
to y then they have relation Y from y to +, THEN, if both there are indivi- 
duals x and y such that x has relation ® to y and y has relation WY to ¥ and x 
has property © then y also has the property 9. 
9.4 CKIxCOxPx Sx K Ox Ox Dx K Ox x 
*9.41 CKIxCOxPxlxK OxPx Sx K Ox Ox 
This rule is rejected for the same reason as (*9.11). 
9.5 CKIxC Oxn¥x dana, where the lower-case letter ‘n’ serves as the 
infinitizing term functor not to be confused with the propositional functor ‘N’. 
9.51 CKIT«C@Oxn¥PxnPaNn Va 
*9.52 CKIM«C@zxn¥xN Pana 
9.53 CKKMxC@Or«nPx2LxKNOxlxanWvPa 


48 In a separate and comparatively lengthy tract (Logica 45—-86) Pergula 
defines the propositions to which the consequential rules of this section 
apply, namely the exponible, the resoluble, the officiable and the descrip- 
tible propositions; he also shows how to analyze them into more elementary 
constituents. An exponible proposition is one which implicitly consists of 
several propositions taken in conjunction, e. g. ‘Every man except Socrates 
is running’ is analyzed into (1) ‘Socrates is not running’ and (2) ‘Every man 
other than Socrates is running.’ A resolvable proposition is one which in- 
volves a descent from a general term to a discrete one; thus ‘Some man is 
running’ is resolved into, or ‘“‘proved by’’ an appeal to sense experience, 
(1) ‘This is running,’ (2) ‘This is a man.” When we expose a proposition, 
we give a fuller explanation of its meaning, while when we resolve one, we 
ground it in simplest propositions, at least one of them an ostensive one. 

It is interesting how Pergula exposes A propositions (Cf. Logica, p. 47). 
‘Every man is running,’ the exponibile, means, (1) ‘Some man is running’ 
and (2) ‘Nothing is a man which is not running;’ in symbols: 

‘Every Dis WY = exp. La KOxPx & WxCNV«N@x, 
the latter part of the explicans being equivalent by the principle of trans- 
position to 7*C @®x¥x. This shows that an A proposition must be con- 
sidered to have two parts, an existential one and a distributive one. 

An officiable proposition is one whose dictum or the accusative-with- 
infinitive part is determined by a modal sign or by a verb which signifies 
an act of the mind in such a way that the proposition has a composite sense; 
e.g. ‘It is necessary that man is an animal,’ ‘Accidentally man is white,’ 
‘T know that God exists,’ ‘It is possible that Socrates run,’ etc. An officiable 
proposition can be analyzed into its ‘“‘officiates.’’ Thus, the last example 
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is analyzed into: (1) This proposition is possible: ‘Socrates is running,’ 
which proposition adequately signifies that Socrates is running. Paul says 
that if the adequate primary significate of a proposition (in this case, that 
Socrates is running) is true, the proposition signifiyng it is true (cf. Logica, 
p. 10). This shows that the analysis into the “‘officiates” serves as a preli- 
minary step towards appraising a proposition as true or false. 

A descriptible proposition is one in which a term signifying a mental 
act determines or qualifies an incomplexum, and not, for example, a that- 
phrase or an accusative-with-infinitive construction. Examples: ‘I desire 
knowledge,’ ‘I remember my mother,’ ‘I understand the good,’ ‘I know 
Socrates’ (Paul also discusses interesting cases where an incomplexum sig- 
nifies a complexum, e. g. ‘I know proposition A’). One is said to describe 
a proposition when he does something like the following: ‘I know Socrates:’ 
‘I know something under the aspect of Socrates.’ 

Keeping these definitions and the semiotic operations in mind, the rules 
for examining propositions can be at least partly schematized. 

1o.t E(KX«e«KOxPxlIxCN OxN Vx) (Ux Ox¥ x) 
10.2 C(KIUx*xCOxPxlLxK Ox¥x)(NXL“£KOxN Vx) 

*10.21 C(NL* K@Ox«NWVx)(KUxCOxPx dx K Ox Px). 

This last thesis is equivalent to C(Il~C Ox x) (KUxC Ox¥x Lx Kk Ox Vx) 
and both formulations clearly show that the consequent which has existential 
import could not be deduced from the antecedent which does not have it, 
since it is essentially negative in character. 

10.3 CL*+KN@O«xPxNU xCOx¥x 
Paul rejects the converse inference, again on the ground that a negative 
proposition does not imply an affirmative one. Now if we transform the 
consequent of the above thesis according to 8.r into ‘NIJ*CWx@w»x’ and 
by the usual equipollence laws into ‘2L*K @®xN Wx,’ we get the antecedent, 
and the whole thesis is seen to be a substitution instance of ‘Cpp’. Since 
‘Epp’ is also a valid thesis, one wonders why Paul rejects the converse 
implication. However, the grounds are not far to seek. The consequent was 
a denial of the exclusive proposition ‘II*xC ®x Wx,’ which was then trans- 
formed into ‘I*xC ¥x @x.’ Now this move was deficient, since the existential 
aspect of the A proposition was neglected. If we do take it into account, 
the rejected thesis. 

*10.31 CNU«C@OxPxlLxKN OxPx 
has the alternative formulation 

*10.32 C(ALx+KWxN Ox lI xCVxN Ox) (Lx KN OXY), 
the antecedent of which was derived from *ro.3r as follows: 

(a) NU xC Ox Px assumption 

(b) N(KITxC¥xOxXSxKPx@x) from (a) by 8.17 and the exposition of 
an A proposition into a distributive and an existential component 

(c) A(NIxC¥x@x)(NXx Kx @x) from (b) by ‘‘DeMorgan Law’’ given 

below as 17.6 
(d) A(LxKWxN Ox) (IIxC¥xN@x) from (c), by the laws of equipollence 
The consequent of *10.32 ‘‘almost’’ follows from the antecedent, except in 
the case terms refer to nothing. It is because of this possibility that Paul 
rejects the inference. 
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10.4 CK @aVaLxK Ox Vx 
Paul rejects the converse inference on the ground that the premiss would 
be necessary and the conclusion contingent. For even if one takes ‘Homo 
est animal’ as an indefinite or particular proposition, the proposition is still 
de materia necessaria. 
LOG pelep Cape sig per. Pp 
The proposition ‘fp’ is true, and the proposition ‘p’ adequately signifies 
that p, therefore it is true that p. But the converse inference is rejected 
on the ground that something contingent does not follow from something 
necessary. Another ground for the rejection might be that certain facts obtain 
while no proposition stating that they do obtain be made. 
10.6 eludes formalization, since it transcends logic, reaching into 
psychology. 
10.7 CCpqCLtyh pK LX teteg [tte 
*10.71 CLHAPK MtetegltteCqp 
The converse which is rejected might also be thought of as 
*10.72 CKpqCpq 
which is indeed an admissible thesis in the calculus of material implication, 
but not in the stricter calculi. 
*10.8 ClLxKOxMPxM Lx K Ox x 
*10.81 CUxLCOxPxlUxCOxLPx 
10.9 C@ab@ba 
The last rule of this section is also not adequately statable in the object 
language of the logic in which ‘exists’ means ‘there is or there are instances 
of a certain kind.’ For general propositions, the formulations would be: 
10.10 CL“XK Ox x Lx Ox 
*to.101 CLx+KOxNY*N Lx Ox 
provided ‘@®’ and ‘¥” are univocal non-ampliative general terms. 


49 The present section presents the rules governing inferences which in- 
volve hypothetical propositions such as were discussed in tract B, namely 
the conjunctives, disjunctions, and conditionals. These rules determine 
that theses which obtain belong to propositional rather than to functional 
calculus. It is curious that Paul states these rules at the end of the tract 
on consequences, but a conjecture may be made concerning his reason 
for doing so. It seems that the tradition demanded that a writer of a com- 
prehensive logic textbook first treat of categorical propositions and then 
the hypothetical kind. Guided by this principle, Paul may have thought 
it advisable to state rules which govern inferential relations among categorical 
propositions prior to stating those rules which govern relations among 
hypothetical propositions. The order of presentation of his consequential 
rules, then, is: (a) general rules for any kind of propositions; (b) special rules 
for categorical propositions; (c) special rules for hypothetical propositions. 
Structurally speaking, however, the last class of rules is much closer to the 
first than is the second since it has no need to exibit any internal pro- 
positional structures. K. Diirr (‘“Aussagenlogik im Mittelalter,” Evkenntnis 7 
(1937), p. 160) sees especially in this tract a continuation of the Stoic logic: 
“‘Die Lehre von den hypothetischen Syllogismen ist derjenige Teil der mittel- 
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alterlichen Logik, in dem sich die stoische Logik fortsetzt, und der als 
Aussagenlogik zu bezeichnen ist.’’ This section is also that interesting section 
which contains a clear statement of the DeMorgan Principles (cf. rz.6 and 
11.61) known to mediaevals at least as far back as Ockham (cf. P. Boehner, 
‘‘Bemerkungen zur Geschichte der De Morganschen Gesetze in der Scholastik,”’ 
Archiv fiir Philosophie 4 (1951), 113—-146, in which article he traces the 
statement of these principles from Ockham, through Burleigh, Albert of 
Saxony, Pergula, Johannes Magistri, Peter Tartaret, Versor, Javellus, and 
John of St. Thomas; he traces the statements of these laws almost to their 
rediscovery in the 19th century). 
Pint CLe pgp 
11.11 CKpqq 
satinteriyy) (Co oulaGeexe) 
11.13 CpCpqkpq 
*11.14 CNKpqp 
11.2 CK @®aWa@a, where ‘Kk’ is a propositional functor, and 
*11.21 Ckh®aWb@a, where ‘k’ is a term-functor; e. g. ‘If Socrates and 
Plato are two, then Socrates is two;’ cf. 2. 5 above. 
3) © pApa 
11.31 CqApq 
1 g2 GA pap 
11.33 CKApqCpqq 
11.4 C@xA Grex 
*11.41 C®x(a®x Wx), where ‘a’ is a disjunctive term-functor; cf. ”. 5 
above. 
11.5 CKApqNpq 
11.51 CKApqNgqp 
11.6 ENKpqANPN@g 
11.61 ENAPGKNDNG 
Pergula could not have stated these last two important principles if he had 
operated with an exclusive or with a modal disjunction. 


50 Although the theses corresponding to this rule and to the second 
general rule of consequences (cf. 5.2) are equivalent, it should not be for- 
gotten that the conditional part of the antecedent of 5.2 was derived by 
the principle of conditionalization from a supposed consequence, while it is 
given as conditional proposition in the present case. To be sure, the mediae- 
vals did not make the distinction between a consequence and a conditional 
as sharply as modern historians might wish them to have done. Recognizing 
this fact, Ivo Thomas goes even so far as to suggest that in the mediaeval 
writings “si and ergo (or igitur) might be treated as synonymous, and 
ambiguous, connectives marking an inference or an implication according 
to context ...’’. He goes on to say that ‘‘we have in English a connective 
of this kind, viz. ‘since,’ (the Latin concessive cum), which simultaneously 
signifies the positing of a conditional and the affirmation of its antecedent” 
(cf. ‘‘Kilwardby on Conversion,” Dominican Studies 4 (1953), pp. 68 f. n. 7). 
Now a certain lack of precision in matter and especially in terminology 
must be admitted. However, Thomas’ suggestion that the conditional and 
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inferential connectives may be interpreted as ‘since’ would have a rather 
unpleasant logical consequence, namely, that consequences and conditi- 
onals are nothing but disguised conjunctions, in view of the fact that 
EKpCpqKpq is a tautology. In any case, we continue to use object 
language in rendering the rules for conditionals: 

11.7 CKCpqpq 

11.8 CCpqNqNp 

11.9 CCpqANpq 
This rule must be understood with reference to Paul’s previous statement 
that every conditional is necessary (cf. r.1—z.3 above) and the law of 
duality for denials of conjunction (rr.6) as well as the law 4.3. The reasoning 
seems to be the following: ‘Cpq’ is equivalent by definition and by 1.z 
and 1.3 to ‘NMKpNq’, which is equivalent by 4.3 to ‘LANpq’; for if 
‘KpNq’ is impossible, its denial ‘A Npq’ is necessary. The consequence 
11.9 is thus valid only de materia on the ground of the second paradoxical 
tule, ‘LqgCpq,’ and certainly no equivalence between a conditional and a 
disjunction is asserted. 

11.10 CNCpqCpANGqMNgq or CKNCHqQPANGMNG. 
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THE DISTINCTIONS OF LOMBARD’S BOOK 
OF SENTENCES AND ALEXANDER OF HALES 


In their present form, both the Decretwm of Gratian and the Book 
of Sentences of Peter Lombard carry “distinctions” as a device for 
grouping their canons or chapters. In the Decretum, the first section 
is divided into some hundred and one distinctions, followed by 36 Causes, 
one of which, C. XX XIII, question 3, on Penance, is further divided 
into seven distinctions, while the final section of the work, De consecra- 
tione, possesses five distinctions. In simpler form, the four parts or books 
of the Sentences contain respectively 48, 44, 40, and 50 distinctions. Yet 
in neither of these medieval masterpieces, as is evident from the early 
manuscripts, does this division into distinctions go back to the authors 
themselves. Indeed, in the Decretum, according to its editor Emil Fried- 
berg, the tripartite division is wholly the work of later unidentified 
canonists.! 

In like manner, the earliest known manuscripts of Peter Lombard’s 
work either do not carry the distinctions or have them inserted by a later 
hand.? Nor do any of the early glosses, such as that once attributed 
to Peter of Poitiers,? know of such a method of division. Some few 
manuscripts carry chapter-numbers (without any uniformity); rarely, 


1 Ae. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, pars prior: Decretum Magistri 
Gratiani, Leipzig 1879, col. IX: ‘‘Ut de prima prae ceteris parte loquar, 
neque in vetustioribus codicibus accuratioris quicquam divisionis invenies.”’ 
See also his description of the earliest codices, col. XCV ff.; for the division 
into Causes, col. 357 (in the apparatus); on De poenitentia, col. 1159, note, 
he points out that the division was made by Gratian’s followers: ‘‘Quam 
perlongam tractationem qui eum secuti sunt in septem distinctiones divise- 
runt. In antiquioribus enim exemplaribus nulla est distinctionum separatio; 
in aliquibus vero in margine tantum est: Distinctio prima, secunda, etc.,”’ 
added evidently by later hands. 

2 No distinctions are to be found in Amiens 23r (III—IV) or Paris 
BN lat. 3022; they are added by a later hand or hands in Bruges Bibl. 
comm. 184, Bruxelles Bibl. royale 1535 (11580), Clm 18rog, Paris Mazarine 
lat. 757, Paris BN lat. 3014, 3025, 3029, 17464 (all twelfth-century manu- 
scripts examined for a new edition). See also Jos. de Ghellinck, art. ‘‘Pierre 
Lombard,” in Dict. théol. cath. XII, 1967 ff., and his Le Mouvement théologi- 
que du XIT® siécle, Bruges 1948, 224. 

3 On this gloss, cf. A. M. Landgraf, Introduccién a la historia de la 
literatura teoldgica de la escoldstica incipiente, Barcelona 1956, 172—173. 
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if ever, indeed, does any scholastic cite the Sentences by means of such 
a number.* On the other hand, we have recently shown that only Lom- 
bard himself could have introduced the marginal and textual ‘‘rubrics’’, 
that is patristic citations, chapter-headings and subdivisions, etc., which 
grace the earlier manuscripts of both the Sentences and Lombard’s 
Glosses on the Psalms and Saint Paul.® 

By whom, then, and when were the capitula, as Lombard calls his 
own paragraph-divisions, grouped into distinctions, and the chapters 
themselves numbered under each distinction? Some thirty years ago, 
in 1935, the late Bishop A. M. Landgraf pointed to Philip the Chancellor 
as the first to offer such a division, though Landgraf claimed he used 
“chapter” rather than “‘distinction.’’® Since then, however, the publica- 
tion of the Glossa of Alexander of Hales, which antedates Philip’s 
Summa de bono by a few years and is one of the sources of the latter, 
would show that Alexander was quite familiar with the use of distinctions. 
The question thus suggests itself: since Alexander is the first scholastic 
to use the Book of Sentences as the manual of his course in theology, 
is he also to be credited with having invented and introduced the 
distinctions as a ready device for teaching and for reference ? The question 
is not without importance, especially in interpreting the lines of the 
Lanercost Chronicle recording the career and death of Alexander. Accord- 


4 Chapters are numbered in Paris Arsenal 445, BN lat. 3030, Valenciennes 
186, Amiens 231, and with some uniformity in Bruges Bibl. comm. 184, and 
Bruxelles Bibl. royale 1535 (11 580). Monsignor Landgraf offers one example 
of a citation by number: Peter Cantor (at Paris after 1171) in his commentary 
on Isaias 5, 20, refers to a passage of Book II by number and calls it a 
distinction: ‘‘Unde, sicut in secundo libro Sentenciarum dis. LX XI intro- 
ducitur Augustinus dicens: Id quod dictum est in prophetia inteligendum 
est in ipsis rebus mortalibus (cod. Mazarine lat. 178, fol. 56v, quoted by 
A.M. Landgraf, “Die Schriftzitate in der Scholastik um die Wende des 
12. zum 13. Jahrhundert,” in Biblica 18 [1937] 89, n. 1). The reference is 
to Sent. II, d. 34, c. 5, ed. Quaracchi 1916, 491, 1 ff. This certainly seems a 
unique example without parallel in other scholastics; the numbering, 
moreover, agrees with none of the codices mentioned earlier in this note. 

5 Cf. I. Brady, ‘‘The Rubrics of Peter Lombard’s Sentences,’’ in Pier 
Lombardo 6 (1962) 5—25. Such rubrics are retained in some of the early 
printed editions of these works; they are most inadequately and inexactly 
reproduced in the Migne edition (PL 191—192), and unfortunately disregarded 
in the Quaracchi edition (1916) of the Libri IV Sententiarum. They will 
be restored in the new edition in preparation. 

8 Cf. A. Landgraf, ‘‘Die Schriftzitate in der Scholastik um die Wende 
des 12. zum 13. Jahrhundert,” in Biblica 18 (1937) 88, n. 4. Landgrat’s state- 
ment is not exact. As we shall see later, Philip uses “‘chapter’’ in the earlier 
part of his Summa de bono, and then changes to “‘distinction”’ in later sections. 
Landgraf continued his search, since in editing the Gloss of Stephen Langton 
(1952) he remarked that the distinctions were not given (Der Sentenzen- 
kommentar des Kardinals Stephan Langton, in Beitrage XXXVII, Heft 1, 
Miinster 1952, xix). 
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ing to this account, Alexander left a text marked by some kind of 
divisions: 

Obiit Parisius nobilis clericus magister Alexander de Halis, sacrae paginae 
doctor, qui primus de Minoribus maximo cum honore cathedram theologiae 
rexit ac lecturam artificialem per se adinventam in divisionibus et sententiis 
litterae Scholasticis post eum reliquit. Nam ante eum nec erat littera trita 
nec sententia litterae elicita.? 


Perhaps these divisions point to the divisio textus found in Book I 
and in more perfect form in Book III; this is the interpretation given 
by the editors of the Glossa.8 Yet coupled with the expression lectura 
artificialis, might not these divisions refer also to the distinctions as an 
arrangement effected by Alexander himself ?® We cannot give an answer 
without further study both of the Glossa itself and of scholastics con- 
temporary with Alexander in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

A second problem, one more directly concerned with a new edition 
of the Liber Sententiarum, concerns the divergent incipits assigned to 
certain distinctions. To some extent, such a diversity, found both in 
some manuscripts of the Sentences and in the scholastics who flourished 
about 1250—1260, likely arose from the consciousness that the division 
into distinctions was an innovation and as yet in a rather fluid state. 


I. THE INTRODUCTION OF DISTINCTIONS 


A. Citations before Alexander 


An exhaustive examination of the scholastics of the late twelfth 
century and the first quarter of the thirteenth would but corroborate 
the statement of Monsignor Landgraf, that previous to Philip the Chan- 
cellor (Alexander excepted, of course) none knew the use of distinctions. 
From Prepositinus to William of Auxerre, references to Lombard are 
usually vague: dicit (respondet, etc.) Magister in Sententiis, duas opiniones 
pomt Magister in Sententiis, etc., with an occasional citation of the 
particular book and perhaps the incipit of a chapter. To illustrate this, 


; “ Chronicon de Lanercost (1201—1346), ed. J. Stevenson, Edinburgi 
1539, 53- 

8 Cf. Magistri Alexandri de Hales, Glossa in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, 
tom. I (Bibl. Franciscana Scholastica 12), Quaracchi 1951, 34%, line 2; cf. 
also 107*. 

* This was earlier suggested by Fr. Francis-M. Henquinet, who was 
influential in the discovery and identification of the Glossa: ‘‘Les distinctions 
actuelles, nous les devons surtout aux Commentateurs du XIII¢ siécle, et 
peut-étre a Alexandre d’Halés”’ (cf. ‘‘La Summa Florentina Ne ad mensam 
du début du XIII siécle,” in Antonianum 22 [1947], 132). 
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it should suffice to cite here a few of the more outstanding men of this 
period. 

The Summa of Prepositinus (r1g0—1194)!° abounds in references 
to the Sentences and to Master Peter; yet not once does the author 
go beyond vague citations. Thus in Book I: Respondet Petrus Lombardus 
(ms. Todt 71, fol. 72b); in Sentenciis invenitur (fol. 73a); Magister Petrus 
Lombardus in Sentenciis (fol. 74c, 75a, 81c). In Book II: Ad hoc 


vespondet Magister duobus modis in Sentenciis... Ad hoc dicit Magister 
quod... (fol. 92a; cf. 93d, 107¢, I14a); sed M es Petrus Lombardus 
terciam significacionem non recipit, dicens... respondet Magister in 


Sentenctts (fol. 114a). The third book, on the Incarnation, makes much 
use of the Sentences, but cites Lombard only rarely (fol. 125d seems the 
only reference). The fourth book, on the Sacraments, does not yield any 
new method of citation (cf. fol. 130a, 132a, 134d, 136c, 137b). 

More preciseness is found in the method used by Stephen Langton, 
both in his brief Gloss on the Sentences (after 1200) and in his Quaestiones 
(I200—1206), since he is accustomed to cite the Lombard’s work by 
both book and chapter-title. Thus, in his Glossa: Quomodo varie hoc nomen 
accipratur ‘ymago’, habemus supra in principio primi libri, vel supra in 
hoc [secundo| libro, capitulo “ Proponamus.’™ Or in his Questions: Item 
in IIII Sentenciarum, loco ‘Aqua vero miscenda est’ (Vat. lat. 4297, 
fol. 4gr). Again: Queritur an in sola contricione dimittatur peccatum. 
Videtur quod non, per multas auctoritates quae sunt in IV° Sentenciarum, 
scilicet in illo capitulo: ‘‘Hic oritur multiplex questio” [= IV, d.17, c. I, 
ed. Quaracchi 1916, 845] (cod. cit. fol. 3b). Elsewhere Langton is satisfied 
to cite simply Magister in Sentencits.¥ 

In the Summa: Breves dies hominis (c. 1202—1206) formerly attribut- 
ed to Langton, despite the author’s knowledge and use of Lombard, 
there are too many questions extraneous to the matter of the Sentences 


10 For the date, etc., cf. D. Van den Eynde, O.F.M., ‘‘Précisions chrono- 
logiques sur quelques ouvrages théologiques du XIT¢ siécle,’ ’in Antonianum 
26 (1951) 239—241; O. Lottin, O.S.B., Psychologie et morale aux XII® et 
LOL LeN siecless toms LV part, I, Louvain 1954, 89; and Ludwig Hédl, 
Die Geschichte der scholastischen Literatur und der Theologie der Schliissel- 
gewalt, in Beitrage XX XVIII—4, Miinster 1960, 273 ff., with a characteristic 
hext. 284, n. 21. 

1 Dey Sentenzenkommentar des Kard. S. Langton, 87. See also 87, 94, 
96, 105, 131. 

12 These examples are furnished by Landgraf, ‘‘Die Schriftzitate...”’, 
89, n. 2; and P. Anciaux, La théologie du sacrament de Pénitence au XIIe 
stécle, Louvain 1949, 422; see also 518, 519, 505 

13 Found in the cod. Bamberg Staatsbibl. ie lat.r136 (which we ea 
and Cambrai Ville go2. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, “‘Précisions chronologiques. . 
243—246; and L. Hédl, Die Geschichte . . ., 253268. 
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to expect many citations. We might note these: Ad quod probandum 
in libro Sentenciarum auctoritates plurime inducuntur (fol. 124c); Hanc 
siquidem questionem nec movet nec solvit in Sentenciis Magister (fol. 126c). 
— In the same vein Robert Courson shows an extensive use of Lombard 
in his Summa caelestis philosophiae, as is evident from the first tract, 
on Penance (dated 1204—1207).14 Thus he cites, without acknowledg- 
ment, the Master’s definition of penance,!® and nowhere indeed does 
he mention Lombard’s name. 

Dependent on Stephen Langton but closer in time to Alexander 
of Hales (before 1215), the Summa of Godfrey of Poitiers reveals nothing 
new in its manner of citing the Book of Sentences: Inprimis ergo queritur 
utrum dona sint virtutes ... Item, Ambrosius in III® Sententrarum: “Fons 
Spiritus Sancti in celestibus defluere’”’ [= d. 34, c. 2, 699].1* Previously, 
Godfrey had given four questions on moral intention found in the famous 
codex Douai 434, II, fol. 26c—2ga, yet no reference to Lombard is to be 
found.!? — Shortly after 1216—1217 Guido de Orchellis in his Summa de 
sacramentis'® makes but few explicit references to the Liber sententiarum: 
Lombardus dicit (p. 11, line 23); Magister dicit in Sententiis (64, 1); 
dicimus quod distinguit Magister in Sententits (101, 18); quod concedit 
Magister in Sententtis (140, 4). 

This very negative survey brings us to the great figure of William 
of Auxerre, whose Summa aurea is dated about 1220—1222.!® Yet here 
again, as Landgraf has pointed out,?° we shall find but the vaguest 


Ci. Ve WaeKennedy, Cs.B:, “The Contentyot Coursoniss summa 
in Mediaeval Studies 9 (1947) 81—107; id., ‘‘Robert Courson on Penance,”’ 
in M.S. 7 (1945) 291—336; and L. Hédl, Die Geschichte ..., 320—327. 

15 Text in V. L. Kennedy, ‘‘Robert Courson on Penance,” 295, I—2. 
See other uses indicated by the editor in the notes. 

16 Text im O. Lottin, Psych. et morale, Ill, 343; others in 1V, part IIT, 
374—384, contain no reference to Lombard. 

17 Three are published anonymously by O. Lottin, Psych. et morale, IV, 
part III, 372—-398, but identified as Godfrey’s in tome VI, 138—139. The 
unpublished sections yield no new data on our question. 

18 Guidonis de Orchellis Tvactatus de sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
sacramentis et officits ecclesiae editus studio et cura PP. Dam. et O. Van den 
Eynde, O.F.M. (Fran. Institute Publ., text series 4), St. Bonav. N.Y. 1953. 
There is no reference to Lombard in Guido’s tract or Summa de offictis 
ecclesiae, edited by V. L. Kennedy, C.S.B., in Mediaeval Studies 1 (1939) 
23—62. 

19 Aurea doctoris acutissimi sacrique presulis [!] domini Guillelmi Altissio- 
dovensis in quatuoy Sententiarum libros perlucida explanatio... Parisiis: 
F. Regnault [s. a.}. On the date, cf. Alex. de Halis Glossa, 1V, 18* and 26*. 
The Summa aurea as published, however, represents only one of several 
redactions. 

20 A.M. Landgraf, “‘Schriftzitate...’’, 89. His references are to the 
edition of P. Pigouchet pro Nic. Vaultier et D. Gerlier, Parisiis 1500; I have 
not been able to control them. 
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citations of Lombard: dicit Magister, or dicit Magister in Sentenciis,# 
with but a lone citation (according to Landgraf) to book and chapter. 
Since William was a contemporary of Alexander of Hales at Paris, and 
his Summa aurea the last great theological work before the latter’s 
Glossa, he is certainly our best witness that up to 1222 the Book of 
Sentences was not divided into distinctions. 


B. The Glossa of Alexander 


The situation is completely changed in the years 1223—1227.22 Ina 
a striking move — one of the capital sins of Scholasticism, according 
to Roger Bacon? — Master Alexander of Hales substituted the Liber 
Sententiarum for Sacred Scripture as the basis of his lectures in the 
theological faculty. The Glossa which embodies these lessons comes to 
us, it is true, only in the reportations of students, in a rather imperfect 
state. Yet so thoroughly familiar is it with the use of distinctions that 
our first impulse is to credit Alexander with their invention. 


1. The Innovations of the Gloss 


It is most obvious, even at a superficial glance, that the distinctions 
are an integral part of the text of the Glossa. They are not and cannot 
be additions by a later hand, since they are included in the text itself, 
often at the beginning of a new distinction, and without them the 
divisio textus would be impossible. Thus time and again, in all four books, 
Alexander introduces a new distinction by pointing out its subject-matter: 
In hac XIV distinctione agitur de temporal processione Spiritus Sancti... 
In hac distinctione... In hac XLII distinctione agit de omnipotentia 


CU Cimcdacit (Motes ro); LOlnG De LOb, Lid elon 2D 2s C2 2nd 
225b, 225c, 8a (second foliation), 8b (both on the baptism of John), roa 
(a unique reference to Lombard’s gloss on I Cor. 1, 12—13), 17b, 39b, 44a, 
48c, etc. For texts of other Scholastics before Alexander, cf. Joh. Griindel, 
Die Lehre von den Umstdinden der menschlichen Handlung im Mittelalter 
(Beitrage XX XIX—5), Miinster 1963, passim; e. g., 412, N. 31. 

22 That it was within these years that Alexander produced the Glossa 
(in oral lectures) is the conclusion of the editors (especially Fr. Victorin 
Doucet, O.F.M.) after long and painstaking examination of all the evidence. 
Cf. the prolegomena to the Glossa, I, 110*; II, 20*; III, 31*; IV, 20*, 44*. 

23 Opus minus: ““Quartum peccatum est, quod praefertur una Summa 
magistralis textui Facultatis theologiae, scilicet Liber Sententiarum; nam 
ibi est tota gloria theologorum... Alexander fuit primus qui legit, et tunc 
legebatur aliquando, sicut Liber Historiarum solebat legi et adhuc legitur raris- 
sime”’ (in Fr. Rogeri Bacon opera quaedam hactenus inedita, ed. J. S. Brewer, 


London 1859, 328—329). 
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Dei... In hac XXX distinctione determinat ordinem caritatis.24 Where 
this means is not used, the incipit of a new distinction is sometimes 
evident from such words as: Determinatum est supra... Nunc determinat 
(I, 153, cf. 162), and / or the enumeration of questions into which the 
matter is to be divided: Quadruplex potest esse quaestio hic (II, 102); 
Primo quaeritur quid sit votum (IV, 556). More often, perhaps, in the 
absence of a clear reference (either in the text or in the margin of the 
manuscripts) the division seems rather implicit in the fragmentary or 
sketchy scholastic method (pro, contra, and respondeo) with which 
Alexander attacks a new distinction. 

Yet the over-all division of the text into distinctions is perhaps 
best exemplified in the dzvisto textus, an innovation imitated by almost 
all later commentators from Hugh of S-Cher, O.P., onwards. Herein 
Alexander is not content to divide and synthesize the thought of Lom- 
bard, but gives explicit indication where individual distinctions begin. 
A full divisio textus, it is true, is found only in the third book, and that 
completely only in one manuscript ;?5 yet there is a shorter, though no 
less explicit, division in Book I, covering distinctions 4 to 48 (I, 73—74); 
and the briefest of divisions in Book II (II, 15, 9—13). Quite rightly, 
the editors surmise that a complete division of the text may once have 
existed for each of the four books.?® The extant divisio as well as certain 
cross-references show likewise that within a distinction the chapters were 
numbered. 

There can be no doubt whatever, then, that Alexander knew and 
made full use of the distinctions. That this device was itself an innovation 
is revealed in the manuscripts of the Glossa, which are not always 
faithful in giving a marginal rubric for each new distinction. Occasionally, 
such rubrics seem to have been added by a second or third hand.?’ The 
first-hand copyists quite evidently were not familiar with this new usage. 


24 See Glossa, 1, 148, 9; 393, 233 339, 20; 426, 9; tom. II, 25, 2; 116, 2-3; 
D577 ,O nL 7A, LOGLOL LA 202, Til e2O5 ue 2727S LOM wlll Oma OO u2 Oe 
127, 23; 284, 28—29; 333, 2; 301, 2; 436, 6; 445, 6. In tome IV the tendency 
is rather to include the number of the distinction at the beginning of (but 
within) the text; e.g. IJ distinctio; cf. 40, 7; 72, 20; 97, 2; 128, apparatus 
at line 2; 147, 7; 168, 24; 185, 2I—22. 

25 Glossa III, pp. 1—9, and 552—562. 

28 Glossa I, 108*. Yet we cannot deny that Richard Rufus, who made 
extensive use of the first book of the Glossa about 1250, knew only the brief 
division of that book (tom. I, 73—74). 

27 Unfortunately, the editors, not recognizing the problem, did not pay 
special attention to this detail; and as a result have occasionally begun a 
distinction at a point which seems at variance with the manuscripts. Some 
such difficulties will be considered later. At this juncture we may note that 
according to all three manuscripts (Assisi 189, London Lambeth 347, and 
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2. Some Objections 


Can we forthwith allow our esteem for Alexander to conclude that 
he authored the use of the distinctions? The evidence does appear to 
yield a prima-facie case in his favor. Yet there are certain factors which 
make one hesitate. Alexander’s very adeptness in using the distinctions 
both in the divisto textus and in the numerous cross-references (from one 
book and distinction to another, or from one distinction to another 
within the same book) certainly shows that the grouping of chapters 
into distinctions was not something Alexander invented in the course 
of his lectures. Rather, it must have antedated the Glossa. Still, would 
not this simply imply that Alexander prepared himself methodically 
for his commentary and school lectures? 


But at the same time, Alexander was but one of several masters 
in the faculty of theology. Could not some one else, a more obscure 
figure, have invented such a division which Alexander then adopted 
for his own use? This is not an idle question, for Alexander himself 
almost suggests this when he opens the discussion on Extreme Unction 
with the remark: Hic solet pom distinctio (IV, 385, 11). We have no ready 
answer to this objection. Distinctio is to be taken here in the normal 
sense of a division of material; and we should indeed expect a separate 
division for the few chapters treating of this Sacrament. Perhaps 
Alexander said debet and the reporter wrote solet. Or if he used solet, 
in an impersonal sense, it might mean: “Here we rightly introduce a 
distinction.” Yet this is forcing the Latin solere into a new meaning. 
Or did Alexander comment more than once on the Sentences, with the 
Glossa representing a second series of lessons? This does not seem too 
likely. The difficulty is further complicated by the manuscripts: only 
Erfurt Amplon. O. 68 (E) carries XXXII* (sic!) in the margin at this 
point (fol. 277r), whereas three others (APT) have dist. xxi or xxa00 
dist. (T) in the margin at the present dist. 22, c. 2 (Glossa IV, 382, 22), 
where one would not expect it. However, in the basic manuscript 
Assist 189, it is added by a second hand (as indeed are many of the 
marginal distinction-numbers in Book IV); for P (Paris BN lat. 16406) 
and T (Todi r2r), there seems no immediately evident explanation. 


Erfurt Amplon. O. 68) Book I, dist. 11, begins at the present dist. Io, c. 3 
(Glossa I, 135, 6); I, dist. 27, at dist. 26, c. 7 (I, 259, 1); for I, dist. 4o, see 
Glossa I, 400, apparatus at line 1. Again, in Book II, dist. 15 is marked in L 
(omitted in AE) at tome II, 137, 14; see also a difficulty in regard to III, 
distei2 (il ei24 appmavline 2): 
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Of the masters contemporary with Alexander at Paris (c. 1220—1229) 
we know relatively little.2& Some of those who taught about 1228—1236 
are represented in the great compilation of Douat 434, I—II;?® yet of 
the masters cited by name only William of Durham, who returned 
to England following the University strike of 1229,°° shows any constant 
tendency to cite Lombard by means of distinctions. Thus the question 
secundum Magistrum Guill. de Dur. de peccato begins: II Sent. xxx d. 
[should be dist. 35]: Peccatum est omne dictum vel factum... bonum 
proprium est amor proprie excellencie qui est superbia ut in II Sentenciarum 
xaxvit d., cap. “Ex superba” [= d. 42, c.7!] (Douat 434, q. 148, I, 
fol. 84b). Yet the fragments which follow: Nota diffiniciones mali... 
Nota diffiniciones peccati et differencias (fol. 84c), which may or may not 
be from William, seem dependent on Alexander’s Glossa.*1 In any case, 
Williams’ questions are later than the Glossa of his fellow-Englishman. 


It is highly improbable then that William of Durham, or indeed 
any of the lesser known Masters, is responsible for the distinctions. 
Hence, more likely than not we can dismiss this objection. Moreover, 
if Alexander was the first master to use the Liber Sententiarum as a text- 
book, a fact assured by two independent sources, the Lanercost Chronicle 
and Roger Bacon, no one before him would have had either occasion 
or need to divide the text for use in passing references. If, again, he is 
a divisor of the text, as Richard Rufus calls him,?2 and indeed the first 
to introduce the divisio textus, he would also be the first to see the ad- 
vantage of using distinctions, perhaps under the inspiration of the 
Decretum Gratiant, which had been so divided before Alexander’s Glossa.*° 


28 Msgr. P. Glorieux remarks that their literary productivity was very 
slight; they did not reduce their lectures to writing (Répertoire des Maitres en 
théologie de Paris au XIITI® stécle, 1, Paris 1933, 225—-226; cf. Glossa, IV, 7*. 
For some details, see Table I, in P. Glorieux, op. cit., 228; and nn. 114, 115, 
ELS, LUO, M28 125 20) DIOn Lose ana Ossd milo aot eeuos 

29 Cf. P. Glorieux, “‘Les 572 questions du ms. de Douai 434,” in Rech. 
de théol. anc. et méd., 10 (1938) 225—267; and id., La ‘“‘Summa Duacensis”’ 
(Douai 434), Paris 1955, 11; and V. Doucet, “‘A travers le manuscrit. 434 
de Douai,”’ in Antonianum 27 (1952) 548—549, 569—572; and certain 
corrections (and chronology) offered in the Glossa, IV, 28*—36*. 

80 Cf. Glossa, I, 10*. His questions in the Douai codex must therefore 
be from the scholastic year 1228—1229 (Glossa, III, 20*). 

31 Compare to Glossa, II, 328 f., 334 f. For other examples of William’s 
Questions which contain some reference to the distinctions, cf. Q° 147, 
Douai 434, I, fol. 83d; n. 483, de elemosina (II, fol. 281a), which shows 
some relation to the Glossa, IV, 232; and n. 459 (II, fol. tooa), which is 
repeated in n. 485 (fol. 285b). 

32 Cod. Oxford Balliol 62, col. 285, line 48 ff. Cf. Glossa, I, 348, note to n. I. 

33 For proof, cf. Glossa, IV, 219, 26. We might add that Alexander 
sometimes changed in the text the division announced in the divisio textus; 
cf. below, note 71. 
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Though we have not removed all difficulties, there seems no valid 
reason against attributing the distinctions to Alexander of Hales. To 
the contrary, several positive factors would rather establish our thesis. 
According to Roger Bacon, Alexander introduced the Sentences as the 
manual of his lectiones — to his own discredit, in Bacon’s eyes. In lec- 
turing on the Sentences, according to the Lanercost Chronicle (c. 1280 to 
1297),°*4 he used a new method of dividing the text, a method he himself 
had devised. This must be more than the divisto textus, which itself 
certainly implies the division into distinctions. If he was the first so to 
lecture on Lombard, then no one before him had any reason to make 
such divisions. On the other hand, as we shall see, almost immediately 
after the Glossa the use of the distinctions was accepted by others at 
Paris, while the Sentences gradually became the standard text of the 
schools. His Glossa must therefore mark a dividing-point in the history 
of thirteenth-century Scholasticism, not only in introducing Lombard 
into the curriculum of the University, but also by proposing a new 
method of dividing and citing the Liber Sententiarum. 


3. The Quaestiones of Alexander 


It is not surprising, as a result, to find that in his numerous questions 
both before and after he became a friar,3® Alexander constantly cites 
the Sentences according to book, distinction, and chapter-incipit: dicitur 
in Sententiis ... 25 dist. cap. “Alia est persona Patris;”’ Item, 20 dist. 
primi libri, cap. ““Sed forte dices.’’® Only rarely, in the second (unpub- 
lished) group of questions does he refer to chapter one by number, as 
though to indicate that the chapter-numbers within a distinction were 


34 This is the date assigned by A.G. Little, ““The Authorship of the 
Lanercost Chronicle,’ in his Franciscan Papers, Lists and Documents, 
Manchester 1943, 4254. The Chronicle as it exists today is a Franciscan 
chronicle adapted and interpolated by a canon or canons of Lanercost; 
and is based on the work of two friars, the first of whom covered the years 
1201 to 1297. He is likely Richard of Durham, who was at Oxford about 
1260, and wrote between 1280 and 1297. 

35 Thus the codex British Museum Royal 9. E. 14, fol. 83r, designates the 
first group of Alexander’s questions: Questiones Hales antequam esset frater 
(cf. V. Doucet, Prolegomena in libvum III necnon in libros I et II ‘‘Summae 
Fratris Alexandri,’’ Quaracchi 1948, 134b; and the edition Magistvi Alex. de 
Hales Quaestiones Disput. ‘antequam esset frater,’ Quaracchi 1960, I, 10*). 

38 Quaestiones Disputatae, ed. cit., 15, I1—12; 74, 17. See also 21, 17; 
ZIMZOmAOMO MOS eU2 Olay elo sn 22 —— 250205005 517, li4i, O03,245,942, 9), 
997, 1415; etc. In the Questions postquam esset fratey one meets the same 
procedure: ‘‘... patet per illud II Sent. d. 6, cap. Et tanta etc.” (Q™ 129, 
De peccato aliorum angelorum, in BN lat. 16 406, fol. 26a). 
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not well-known.?? Much more rarely in either group is the reference 
as vague as: sicut dicit Magister in Sententits. 


C. After Alexander’s Glossa 


In the years 1227—1235 the only real commentary on the Sentences 
which is known is that of Hugh of S-Cher, O. P., who read (i. e. taught) 
the text of Lombard at Paris in 1229—1230, and then wrote his commen- 
tary between 1230 and 1235, most likely about 1232.38 But there are 
several other scholastic pieces in the years immediately after the Glossa 
of Alexander which show how quickly the use of distinctions became 
popular; as, for example, in the questions of William of Durham cited 
above.9 


t. The Summa Duacensts 


Among the hundreds of questions in the codex Douat 434 is a group 
of fragments which seem to have belonged to a Summa de bono. Whether 
this was a preliminary draft (c. 1230) of the later Summa de bono of 
Philip the Chancellor, as the late Fr. Victorin Doucet proposed, or, as 
others prefer to see it, an anonymous source of Philip’s work, is not 
clear.4° The plan of this early Summa has been reconstructed by its 
editor, Msgr. Glorieux, largely on the model of the later Summa of 
Philip. Of the earlier Summa the Douai manuscript contains five pieces 
which Glorieux has published. Yet there is a curious inconsistency in 
the citations of the Sentences which points to a difference either in time 
or of authorship. 


In the first piece, a De anima, references to Lombard, apart from 
several citations of his Gloss on St. Paul, are confined to Magister in 
Sententiis.41 The third part, De bono in genere, is a little less vague in its 
single reference to Master Peter, since it cites the incipit of the chap- 


37 For example: “II Sent. 35 dist. cap. 1” (Q° 127, De peccato, in BN 
lat. 16 406, fol. 18b). 

38 Cf. A. M. Landgraf, Intyoduccion . . . 221—222; J. Griindel, Die Lehre 
von den Umstinden... 419—429; W. Breuning, Die hypostatische Union 
in dey Theologie Wilhelms von Auxerre, Hugos von St. Cher und Rolands von 
Cremona, Trier 1962, 163—165. While Roland of Cremona, the first Domini- 
can lector at Paris, had read the Sentences before Hugh in 1229—1230, he 
left no Scriptum. His Summa was written after 1233. 

SUC eNotes le aboves 

40 Cf. V. Doucet, “‘A travers le ms. 434...’ 54I—-542; and to the con- 
trary, P. Glorieux, La ‘““Summa Duacensis” ... 10—11. The view of Fr. Dou- 
cet is accepted by Dr. N. Wicki, who is preparing the edition of Philip’s 
Summa; see his art. “Philipp der Kanzler,” in LTK? 8 453. 

2p) Gloneix, 2g Sui na Duacens’s amr siypeLOms Ania hay n 
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ter.42 On the other hand, the fourth section, De opere miraculoso, cites 
the distinctions, twice without using the term, and twice as “‘chapters’’! 
Thus: Et in Sententiis XVIII, in illa parte: ‘‘Solet quaeri utrum de 
costa...,” im qua sic dicitur: “TIllud sciri oportet... est operatrix.’’4 
Yet a few pages later, the same distinction is called a chapter: Post 
haec quaeritur de sermone Augustini super Genesim et habetur [so Glorieux; 
the manuscript seems rather to read suscipitur or resumitur] in secundo 
Sententiarum c° XVIII ubi loquitur de costa... And again, in the same 
column: sicut plane habetur in II° Sententiarum XVIII c° ubi loquitur 
de costa et formatione Evae. Then: plane habetur in II? Sententiarum 
XVIII in ila parte: “Sed quaeritur.’** Again, almost immediately: 
Item, ad idem facit auctoritas Augustini in eodem capitulo [i.e. in the 
same distinction], ubi ita dicitur quod mulier facta est de latere viri dor- 
muentis.4® These texts would show that while Alexander’s division was 
accepted, the term distinctio did not come into immediate use. Something 
similar is manifest in the Summa of Philip the Chancellor. 


2. The Summa de bono of Philip 


Though Master Philip (+ 1236) taught for many years at Paris and 
became Chancellor in 1218, he did not write his Summa questionum 
theologicarum, usually called the Summa de bono, until after 1230.4% 
Reference to the Sentences is infrequent; more use indeed seems to be 
made of the Glosses of Lombard on the Psalter and St. Paul. While the 
division into distinctions is known to Philip, he is (like the Summa 
Duacensis) inconsistent in his citations of the Sentences: when he borrows 


42 “Sed cum pauca vel fere nulla scripta inveniantur determinantia 
quid sit bonum in genere... idcirco ad secundum librum Sententiarum 
recurramus... Incipiens itaque capitulum sub his verbis proponit dicens: 
‘Satis diligenter eorum posuimus sententiam’”’ (ed. cit., 103, 1I—7; cf. 
P. Lombard, Sent. II, d. 36, c. 6, n. 345, p. 504). 

48 Tbid., 112, 311; Lombard, Sent. II, d. 18, c. 4, nn. 143—144, p. 389. 

44 Tbid., 118, 20—21, and I19, 13—14 and 20—21; P. Lombard, Sent. 
Tid, miss. 5, a 0415), Ps 300: 

45 Tbid., 119, 25—26; Sent. II, d. 18, c. 3, n. 142, p. 389. 

46-Cf. N. Wicki, art. “Philipp der Kanzler,” in LIK? 8 452—453; 
J. B. Scheyer, Die Sittenkritik in den Predigten Philipps des Kanzlers (Bei- 
trage XX XIX—4), Miinster 1963, 6—8. The Summa as a whole is as yet 
unedited; certain sections have seen partial publication. Cf. Leo Keeler, 
S.J., Ex Summa Philippi Cancellarit Quaestiones de anima, in Opuscula et 
Textus, series scholastica 20, Miinster 1937; G. Engelhardt, Die Entwicklung 
dey dogmatischen Glaubenspsychologie in dey mittelalterlichen Scholastik (Bei- 
trage XXX 4—6), Miinster 1933, 427—444 (tract on faith); the same tract 
is edited in its entirety by Victorius a Ceva, O.F.M. Cap., De fide ex Summa 
Philippi Cancellarii (f 1236), Roma 1961; other texts and information on 
manuscripts, in J. Griindel, Die Lehre von den Umstanden . . . 367—373. 
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a paragraph from the Douai work, he is content merely to give the 
chapter-incipit: Sicut dicit Magister in secundo libro de Sentencits, in tllo 
capitulo: ‘‘Satis diligenter.”4” Yet forty lines later he improves on the 
same source and adds a reference to the second book under, apparently, 
distinction 30: Et hoc iuxta verbum beati Augustint in libro De 83 
Quaestionibus et in II Sententiarum legitur XX Xd.: Deus boni tantum 
causa est, quocirca actor mali non est, quia omnium quae sunt actor est, 
quae, in quantum sunt, bona sunt. Et post: Omne quod est, in quantum est, 
bonum est.48 Inasmuch, however, as the text of Augustine is cited under 
distinction 35, c. 3, we surmise that the xxx. d. of the manuscripts was 
originally xxx. v., without distinctio. In succeeding chapters or questions 
the Chancellor rather confirms our suspicions, since he either cites a 
distinction by number only or else uses capitulum for distinctio and adds 
a further subdivision into parts. Thus: 


Quod autem malum per se non possit bene fieri, probatur per auctorita- 
tem Augustini in II° Sentenciarum, xl. cap., parte iii: ‘“Sed Augustinus eviden- 
tissime,”’ etc. (fol. 66c = II Sent., d. 40, cap. unic., p. 519, 8). — Ut in I Sent. 
xlvi cap., parte xviii: ‘“‘Est aliquid quod in se bonum est. etc.’’ (fol. 66d = I, 
d. 46, c. 5, 283). — ... probatur in II Sent. xl. c. parte ii: ‘‘Sed queritur”’ 
(fol. 66d = II, d. 40, 519, 15). — Contra: quia, sicut dicitur in I Sentencia- 
rum xlvi. c.: “Quod vero Augustinus”’ etc., in fine: ‘““Malum Iude bonum 
fuit, scilicet nobis” (fol. 67a = I, d. 46, c. 4, 282, 21, and 283, 7—-8).49 — 
Patet per auctoritatem in I Sent. xlvi: “‘Est aliquid quod in se bonum est 
etc.”’ (fol. 67a—b = I, d. 46, c. 5, 283, 13; note there is no reference now 
to part xviii). — Then, three lines later: Probatur in secundo Sent. xl. parte i1: 
“Sed queritur’”’ (fol. 67b = II, d. 40, n. 365 [which is the second capitulum 
or paragraph], 519, 15). — Eight lines below: Unde Augustinus in II° Sent. 
xl. c., parte: “Sed Augustinus”’ (fol. 67b = ibid., 520; 7; see also fol. 127d, 
234b, for like examples).®°° 


47 Text in J. Griindel, op. cit., 370, 98—100; compare to the text in 
note 42 above. We have used the Florence ms. Med. Laur. S. Croce, Pl. 26, 
dext. 4, in which the Summa de bono has been divided into distinctions, 
manifestly a later addition by the hand which drew up a table of contents 
(fol. 2r—5v) and wrongly claimed the text represented the second and third 
books of the Summa. 

48 Text in J. Griindel, op. cit. 370 —371, 140—143, and codex cit., fol. 66a; 
we have supplied a line missing through typographical error in Griindel’s text. 
Cf. also the Summa Duacensis, ed. cit., 104, 3I—33. 

49 In this example, c[apitulum] seems to refer rather to the chapter the 
incipit of which is given immediately: Quod vero Augustinus, rather than to 
the distinction. 

5° This method of citation is not peculiar to the Florentine manuscript; 
most of these instances are also provided by A. M. Landgraf from the Vat. 
lat. 7669, in “‘Die Schriftzitate ...’,’ 88. Landgraf overlooked those (below) 
which use “‘distinction.’’ In the tract De fide (ed. Vict. a Ceva) out of six 
references to the Sentences two give the number of the distinction, and one 
(as we see below) uses the term. 
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Then, quite unexpectedly, when he cites the Sentences for the last 
time in the questions De fide Philip introduces the term distinctio 
(apparently for the first time): In XI distinctione primi Sentenciarum (?), 
cap. ““Graect dicunt’”’, opponunt Graeci contra Latinos... (fol. 120d; ed. 
Vict. depGeva; 173; lines. 600 ff. =" 1, dsr1y¢.1, n/ 105, ps78).i This new 
term appears again in the questions De se (fol. 121 d—126c) and in those 
De caritate (fol. 126c—139d), as the following examples would show: 
Diffiniciones autem spei tales inveniuntur: dicitur enim in III° Sentenciarum, 
xvi eC OpesmestmvintusmaG Uden a(folmmn 2d sts de 265) Cat 6670)p a 

..idem habetur III Sentenciarum, xxv. d. ...Augustinus dicit in libro 
Retractationum, et habetur in II Sent. xliii. d. (fol. 124d = II, d. 43, n. 391, 
535, 24 ff.). — Sequitur de numero diligendorum, de quo habetur III Senten- 
ciarum, xxviii distinctione, c°: “‘Queri potest hic etc.’’ (fol. 133c¢ = III, 
d. 28, c. 1, 678). — A few lines later Ambrose is quoted: sicut dicitur IIT 
Sentenciarum, xxx. d., c.: “‘Quibus obviat illud preceptum legis” (= III, 
29, C. 2, 683, 7). — Within the same question: Item non videtur sufficere 
ratio Augustini in libro De doctrina christiana, quod habetur III Sentencia- 
Tum, xxxvili (sic!). d., ““Hic queri potest,”’, ibi: ““Ut quisque se diligat, 
precepto non est opus”’ (fol. 133d = d. 27, c. 1, 679, 34). — In the following 
question: Deinde interponendum est de precepto caritatis de quo Deut. vi.: 
Diliges Dominum Deum tuum .. . Item dicit Augustinus in III Sentenciarum, 
xxvii. d., c. “‘Illud autem preceptum etc.” (= c. 6, p. 676); ... ut dicitur IIT 
sent., xxvii. d., c. “Cur precipitur homini” (fol. 134b = c. 6, 677, 11). 

In the questions on charity the influence of the Glossa of Alexander 
is quite evident.*! Since Alexander opens dist. 28 with the remark: In 
hac distinctione agitur de numero diligendorum, Philip would have been 
forced to take note of the use of the term distinction. He rather shows 
himself an example of a man brought up in an older tradition who but 
gradually adjusts himself to a new method of citation. 


3. Hugh of Saint-Cher 


With the Dominican master Hugh of S-Cher, we meet no such 
variation of terms, but rather a constant use of “‘distinction,” though 
not always a clear and consistent use of the actual distinctions. In his 
Scriptum the incipit of some distinctions is almost impossible to deter- 
mine. Yet the same complaint can sometimes be made of the Glossa of 
Alexander, to which Hugh is in some debt.*? 


51 Cf. the Glossa in III Librum, d. 28 (III, 333 ff.), especially the ex- 
cerpts from the Summa de bono given in the notes; and ibid., 8*—15*. 

52 See the Editors’ comments, Glossa, I, 112*—113*; II, 18*—20*; 
III, 15*—16*; IV, 36*—-44*; and K. Lynch, O.F.M., ‘‘Some Fontes of the 
Commentary of Hugh de S. Cher: William of Auxerre, Guy d’Orchelles, 
Alexander of Hales,” Franciscan Studies 13 (1953) 119—146. 
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II. VARIATIONS OF INCIPITS 


A. A Clear Example: Book II, Dist. 27 


The scholastics of the mid-thirteenth century were aware that the 
distinctions were posterior to Lombard and of so recent invention that 
they were still to some extent in a fluid state. This seems evident from 
a new division of Book II, distinctions 26—27, introduced by St. Bona- 
venture. Whereas before him, as we shall see, distinction 27 began with 
the chapter: Hic videndum est quid sit virtus (now dist. 27, c. 5, p. 446), 
he chose an earlier chapter: Hic considerandum est (p. 444), previously 
included under distinction 26. The former (Hic videndum), he remarks, 
is the usual incipit; but it would seem more appropriate to begin some- 
what earlier, as we have done: sicut signavimus.*? Saint Thomas like- 
wise notes that according to some, distinction 27 begins at Hic viden- 
dum.** On the other hand, he does not adopt the division proposed by 
Bonaventure, but opens dist. 27 with the chapter: Sz vero quaeritur 
(now c. 2, p. 444), and thus makes Hic considerandum the last chapter 
of distinction 26.°° 


A survey of the scholastics before 1250 bears out Bonaventure’s 
assertion: [hic] communiter signatur distinctio, and shows that he did 
indeed introduce a new starting-point for distinction 27. In the Glossa 
of Alexander, though the Patres Editores followed their predecessors 
of 1916 in using the division of St. Bonaventure, it is evident that Hales 
began the distinction at Hic videndum.*® This is true also of Hugh of 


53 St. Bonaventure, In II Sent., d. 27, divisio textus: ‘‘Et illa secunda 
pars dividitur in duas. In prima parte movet quaestiones et praemittit 
quaedam praeambula ad determinationem. In secunda vero incipit dissol- 
vere, ibi: Hic videndum est, quid sit virtus, ubi communiter signatur distinctio 
vigesima septima, quae melius signaretur aliquantulum ante, sicut signavi- 
mus, quia ibi, ubi signatur, sicut apparet, determinatio ponitur quaestionis 
praemissae”’ (II, 652b; cf. editors’ note, p. 629, n. 5). 

54 St. Thomas, In II Sent., d. 27, divisio textus: ‘“‘Dividitur autem in 
partes duas: in prima movet dubitationem; in secunda determinat eam, 
ibi: Hic videndum est quid sit virtus. Ubi etiam secundum quosdam, 27 dist. 
incipit”” (ed. Parma VI, 629; ed. P. Mandonnet, Scviptum super Libros 
Sent., II, Paris 1929, 695). 

55 Opera omnia, ed. Parma VI, 619—620, 628—629; ed. P. Mandonnet, 
665, 692—693. This detail escaped the attention of Fr. Jos. de Ghellinck, 
who had used this difference of division to point up the present problem 
(art. ‘Pierre Lombard,”’ in Dict. théol. cath. XII, 1967—1968). 

58 Cf. Glossa, Il, 254, variant line 1; 257, 14 (variant). In E (Erfurt 
Amplon. O. 68) xxvii distinctio (marg.) is in the same hand as the other 
distinctions; codex B (Assist 103) will be considered below. Both A (Assisi 
18g) and L (Lambeth 347) here as so often carry no marginal annotation or 
division. 
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S-Cher,®? the marginal commentary of Vat. lat. 691 once ascribed to 
Master Guerric, O. P.,5* Odo Rigaldi, O.F.M., bachelor at Paris 1243 to 
1245 and master 1245—1248,°°® Saint Albert the Great, the second book 
of whose commentary is dated Paris 1246,®° and Richard Rufus, Francis- 
can bachelor of the Sentences at Oxford 1250—1253.® An interesting 
example of the change is found in the anonymous commentary of Assisi 
Bibl. comm. 103, compiled before 1250,® since it carries dist. 27 at both 
incipits. The original rubricist provides D. XXVII at Hic videndum 
(fol. 80a), while a later hand has added D. 27 at Hic considerandum 
(fol. 79d). 

On the other hand, very few after Bonaventure seem to have accepted 
his new division. Matthew of Acquasparta, bachelor of the Sentences 
at Paris c. 1268—1272, a second-generation disciple of St. Bonaventure, 
continues to use the old division.** The same division, at Hic videndum, 
is found in Richard of Mediavilla,* John Duns Scotus,®® Francis de 
Mayronis,®* as well as in some of the earlier printed editions of the 
Liber Sententiarum.®’ The division adopted by St. Thomas is followed 


°7 Cod. Assisi Bibl. comm. 131: Hic videndum quid sit virtus. XXVII, 
quia supra dixerat (fol. 63b). 

58 Cod. Vat. lat. 691, fol. 55a (list of distinctions and chapters), fol. 71a 
(text); the divisio textus for Book II (fol. 55a, lower margin) follows that of 
Hugh of Saint-Cher (Assisi r3r, fol. 41a). 

59 Troyes, Bibl. mumnic. lat. 824, fol. 165b; cf. A. Emmen, art. “‘Odo 
Rigaldus,’’ LTK? 7 1102. 

60 Im II Sent., d. 27 (ed. Borgnet, X XVII, 470); divisio textus (p. 476). 

61 Codex Oxon. Balliol 62, fol. 171d: ““D. 272: Hic videndum.”’ — In 
Book I, Richard had followed (and criticized) the Glossa of Alexander; 
in the second book he uses the Scviptum of Hugh of S-Cher (cf. Glossa, I, 99*; 
II, 9*); see A. Emmen, art. “Richard Rufus,” LTK? 8 1293. 

62 For a description, bibliography, etc., cf. Glossa, I, 85*—-96*. We have 
not studied in any detail the several pieces besides the fourth book of Alex- 
ander’s Glossa contained in codex Todi rar (cf. Glossa, I, 84*—85*, and 
V. Doucet, Prolegomena in libvum III ..., 204—205), and thus cannot 
attempt to date or evaluate them (though Fr. Doucet once suggested, 
Prolegomena, 225—226, that some might be from John of La Rochelle). 
Suffice it to say here that in the introitus and divisio to Book II (fol. 65b) 
dist. 27 begins at Hic videndum est. 

68 See his autograph commentary on the second book, Assisi 132, fol. 
PAOCes Daz 77 akucividendum,- 

64 Richard read the Sentences at Paris c. 1280/81, but composed his 
Scriptum c. 1285—1295 (cf. V. Heynck, art. ‘‘Richard von Mediavilla,” 
LTK2? 8 1292). See his Im II Sent. (ed. Venetiis 1509), fol. 112c (text of 
Lombard); fol. 113c: ‘“‘Hic videndum... Superius determinavit magister 
de gratia; in hac parte determinat de virtute.”’ Fol. 114d: “‘Circa hanc distinc- 
tionem queritur de duobus principaliter: primo de virtute, secundo de 
merito.”’ 

85 Opus Oxon., II, d. 27 (ed. Vivés XIII, 243 and 247). 

86 In ed. Venetiis 1519, fol. 160c. 

67 Thus in ed. Venetiis 1486, fol. not numbered; Venetis 1489; Basileae 
1513, fol. 93d. 
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by his commentators: the princepbs Thomistarum, John Capreolus, 
teacher at Paris 1408—1424, begins his commentary (1409) on distinction 
27: Circa vigesimam septimam distinctionem ... Quaeritur utrum habens 
gratiam possit de condigno mereri gloriam,®* a manifest use of the incipit 
of St. Thomas. — The difference between the two Doctors, Bonaventure 
and Thomas, is noted twenty years later by William of Vaurouillon, 
Franciscan bachelor of the Sentences (I—III) at Paris Sept. 1429 — Jan- 
uary 1431, with the remark that the commonly received incipit even 
in his day is that of Hic videndum. He prefers that of Bonaventure, as 
giving more unity of thought.®® 

Would it not perhaps be more historical and practical to return (in 
the new edition of the Book of Sentences) to the original division establishd 
by Alexander of Hales, since it seems to have been commonly retained 
despite the innovations of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas ? 


B. Other Difficulties 


Like problems are to be found in the incipits of some dozen or more 
other distinctions. A few difficulties arise within the Glossa itself of 
Alexander, either because the copyists have wrongly placed a marginal 
rubric?7° or because the divisio textus and the text itself are at variance; 


which would imply that Alexander may have changed the division in the 
course of his lectures.71 


88 Ed. Venetiis 1483 (folios not numbered). 

89 Opus super quattuor libros Sent., ed. Venetiis 1496, fol. 136a: ““Hec 
[sic] considerandum cum predictum sit etc. Hic signatur xxvii. dist. huius 
secundi... Et dividitur in tres partes principales... Prima in principio 
nostri textus ubi Doctor Devotus hanc incipit dist. Secunda ibi: Siz vero 
queritur quomodo ipsa gratia, ubi S. Thomas presentem incipit distinctionem. 
Tertia ibi: Hic videndum est quid sit virtus etc., ubl communis opinio presen- 
tem inchoat distinctionem, ita quod ista XXVII dist. tria habet initia 
secundum diversas opiniones. Videtur autem verior situatio Doctoris 
IDEN 5 oo 

70 See note 27 above, as well as the remarks on Book IV, dist. 23 (on 
Extreme Unction). 

71 Such difficulties are confined to Book III, for which alone we have 
a full divisio textus. In particular, the contents of distinctions 2—3 are 
found to vary. According to the divisio, the first four distinctions are thus 
arranged: ‘‘Prima vero [pars], quae est de assumptione, dividitur in quinque 
[partes]... Secunda vero pars [i. e. the second of these five], quae est de 
assumpto, extenditur usque ad medium II distinctionis, [quae sic incipit]: 
Quaeritur autem de carne Verbi [= incipit of present Dist. 3]... Tertia 
vero pars... extenditur usque ad III distinctionem, [quae sic incipit]: 
Cum autem illa [= present D. 3, c. 3] (Glossa, I11, 1—2; words in brackets 
are found in the Lambeth version, 552). In the body of the Glossa Alexander 
does not clearly indicate where dist. 3 begins; only codex E (which was writ- 
ten after the commentary of Hugh of S-Cher) carries Dist. 3 at the present 
incipit. From Hugh onwards, all scholastics examined begin Dist. 3 at 
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More intriguing are certain incipits which Alexander shares with 
Richard Rufus alone or with an early group (Hugh, pseudo-Guerric, 
Richard Rufus, Assist 103) but which are changed by the second genera- 
tion (so to speak) of commentators: Odo Rigaldi, Albert, Bonaventure, 
Thomas and their successors. Some of these bear study in detail. 


1. Book I, dist. 4. — Did Alexander wish to make the final (fourth) 
chapter of distinction 3 the incipit of a new distinction? This is perhaps 
a pseudo-problem, since the three codices (AEL) of the Glossa carry 
Dist. IV at the present incipit. Yet the text itself (p. 73) — and Richard 
Rufus later in direct dependence on the Glossa — rather shows a new 
division at this point: Nunc agit de [Trinitate] increata secundum se, 
and proceeds to a brief divisio textus. Then: Quaerit autem in prima 
parte an haec sit concedenda ‘Deus genuit Deum’ [= present d. 4, c. I]. 
Sed antequam eam determinet, inquirit unitatem essentiae et Trinitatem 
in personis [= d.3, c. 4]. Thus this latter question or chapter would 
apparently belong to a new distinction. It is clearly included under 
distinction 4 by Richard Rufus. After making his own Alexander’s 
brief divisio textus, this English Franciscan Scholastic thus introduces 
the fourth distinction: Hec presens distinctio habet quinque partes. In 
prima premittit quedam testimonia de unitate essencie et pluralitate persona- 
rum.” Yet in Hugh of S-Cher’s text (Assisi Bibl. comm. 131, fol. 5d), 
a large H (Hic) with the marginal d. 2127 (by a second hand!) marks the 
present incipit of distinction 4; in this, Hugh is followed by all others. 


2. Book I, dist. 6. — More apparent than real is the problem found 
here. From the codices of the Glossa the incipit is Praeterea, as at present; 
yet AE carry the rubric some six lines above where it should be (p. gr, 
variant at line 3). On the other hand, in Hugh of S-Cher’s text, from the 


Quaeritur autem... — Equally troublesome is the incipit of III, d. 32. 
According to the divisio textus (L only), this should begin at the present 
Dist. 31, c. 3 (Glossa III, 560, 7 ff.). Yet AE (p. 368, variant line 12) and L 
(376, at line 9) indicate it is to begin at Praemissis (= present d. 32, c. I), 
even though in all three codices the rubric seems slightly displaced. No 
difficulty is found in the other Scholastics. — In Dist. 37 a striking contrast 
exists between the divisio textus and the marginal rubric. Twice in the 
divisio textus Alexander announces that this Distinction begins with Cum 
duo sint praecepta [= d. 36, c. 3] (cf. Glossa, III, 1, 7—8, and 552, 6—7; 
then, 561, 15—19). Codices AE agree with this division, since they place 
Dist. 37 in the margin at Utilitates (460, 19); on the other hand, L carries 
this rubric at Sed iam distributo, the present incipit (Glossa, 476, 30; the 
editors fail to note this detail). From Hugh of S-Cher onwards, the present 
incipit is in use and often clearly indicated in the respective division of 
the text or description of the contents of distinctions 36 and 37. 

72 Cod. Balliol 62, col. 116, lines 13—14. In Todi rar, in the divisio of 
Book I the incipit is twice placed at Hic oritur questio (fol. 62b, and 62¢). 
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adorned initial D and the marginal @ d. vi., it would appear that he 
begins a new distinction much earlier, at Dicitur quoque,”* with the 
comment: 

Tres questiones superius posuerat, ut eas solveret, scilicet utrum Pater 
genuerit essenciam, etc., et solvit quod nec sic nec sic. Sed quia sancti 
viderunt dicere contrarium; ideo huiusmodi auctoritates assumpsit et ex- 
posuit. Unde et in hac leccione exponit quasdam auctoritates que videntur 
dicere quod essencia Filium generet. Destruit etiam quatuor opiniones 
hereticorum, sicut patet in littera: quidam dicebant quod Filius Dei primo 
factus fuit homo purus, et postea factus Deus; quidam, quod non fuit 
creatura, sed fuit in quadam fantasia; alii, quod Filius Dei genitus est ex 
nihilo; alii dicunt quod fuit Filius voluntatis, non nature (Assisi 131, fol. 6d). 


From this statement, especially from the last phrase, it is evident 
that hec leccio or distinction is meant to include part of dist. 5 and all 
of the present distinction 6. However, a later hand has cancelled d. v2. 
on fol. 6d, and added ©@ Preterea potest queri, v1. d. in the margin at 
fol. 7a, because Hugh was not in conformity with later usage. All later 
writers examined begin distinction 6 at Praeterea, as at present. 


3. Book I, dist. rr. — In both the Glossa of Alexander and the 
Scriptum of Hugh of S-Cher, it is evident that this distinction begins 
at Hic notandum |= Dist. to, c. 3]. All three manuscripts of the former 
carry d. xi”. in the margin at this point; while the large C (Communionem 
monstrat)"* and @ d. xi. (margin) are proof that the Dominican here 
follows Hales’ division. A later, somewhat grandiose, hand has added 
below: @ D. XI. Hic dicendum est Spiritum S. [= present incipit]. — 
Nonetheless, pseudo-Guerric (Vat. lat. 691, fol. 14d), Odo Rigaldi (Troyes 
lat. 824, fol. 26b), Richard Rufus (Balliol 62, col. 148, 56), the divisio 
textus in Todi raz (fol. 62d) and the later commentary (fol. r12c), and 
succeeding commentators are unanimous in beginning at Hic dicendum. 


4. Book I, dist. 18. — The Quaracchi editors of 1916 point out that 
many manuscripts begin this distinction at the present chapter 2: 
Praeterea.”® This is perhaps the first instance of what appears to be an 
older vs. a newer arrangement: the first scholastics to use distinctions, 
Alexander, Hugh, pseudo-Guerric, Todi rar (fol. 63a), begin at Praeterea; 


@ hatas, atidist. 5. (cum, sn osn(edu nono 7.7). 

74 Two words from Lombard’s text, d. Io, c. 3, p. 76, 24. Text in Assisi 
TG etOleLT De 

75 Petyt Lombardi Libri IV Sent., 117, note b. — But it is to no avail 
to follow codices of the Sentences in this question; the distinctions therein 
are later additions, or if they are added by the rubricators, the manuscripts 
must be after Alexander of Hales. The scholastic authors themselves must 
rather give us the solution. 
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but from Odo Rigaldi onward, the present incipit is universally accepted. 
The same phenomenon occurs also in the two following difficulties 
(dist. 27 and 40), and suggests that some semi-official revision of the 
distinctions may have been made about 1240—1242, when the Masters 
seem to have charged the Bachelors with reading the Sentences. 


With respect to the present distinction, there is no comment or 
mention of chapter I (Hic quaeritur) in the Glossa (I, 182). In the Scrip- 
tum of Hugh of S-Cher, the illuminated P of Praeterea and the marginal G 
xvi. d. point to the incipit (fol. 6c); but a later hand has cancelled 
the distinction and added d. xvi77. in the margin at Hic quaeritur (fol. 16c). 
Quite plainly the marginal gloss of pseudo-Guerric announces: Preterea 
diligenter... et dividitur hec pars in quatuor partes: primo quomodo 
differant donum et datum (fol. 21d). There is, finally, the faintest evidence 
(in the photograph!) that in Assisi 103 Dist. xviii has been erased at 
Praeterea and then inserted above, at Hic quaeritur (fol. 21d). 


In contrast, Odo Rigaldi begins at Hic quaeritur, with a divisio 
textus (Troyes lat. 24, fol. 43a). Richard Rufus, who sometimes is more 
in agreement with the older division (as below), is clear enough at this 
point: Hic queritur. Cum Spiritus S. etc. Egit de processione Spiritus 
Sancti, scilicet primo de eterno, secundo de temporali. Hic convenienter 
agit de utraque. Et habet, ut videtur, hec distinctio partes xii. Quarum 
singularum intencio propriis locis patet. Secunda incipit 1bi: Preterea 
diligenter (col. 198, 20 ff.). Albert the Great (XXV, 490), Bonaventure 
(I, 322), Thomas Aquinas,’® Matthew of Acquasparta (Todi 122, fol. 73¢), 
Richard of Mediavilla (fol. 62rb), William of Vaurouillon (fol. 34b), 
accept without comment the incipit at Hic quaeritur. 


5. Book I, dist. 27. — The same pattern emerges in the arrangement 
of this distinction: the older group begins at what is now distinction 26, 
c.7: Hic quaeri potest utrum Pater (169, 24); the second generation, at 
the present incipit: Hic quaeri potest utrum proprietates (171, 4). Though 
in the printed text of the Glossa the editors use the new incipit, all three 
codices (AEL) carry Dist. xxvii at what is now distinction 26, c. 7 
(Glossa, 1, 259, 1). In the Scriptum of Hugh of S-Cher the incipit is much 
clearer, with a large capital S (corrected to H): Hic potest queri utrum 
Pater etc. and marginal d. xxvii.; there is no later cancellation or change 


76 See the divisio textus: ‘‘Dividitur ergo in duas partes: in prima deter- 
minat de dono, secundum quod dicitur de Spiritu Sancto per comparationem 
ad alia dona; in secunda ... ibi: Praeterea’”’ (ed. Parma VI, 151a). Hence 
the editors are in error in putting Hic quaerituy under dist. 17 (p. 135b) 
and beginning dist. 18 with Praeterea (p. 1504). 
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(fol. 22d). The divisio textus of pseudo-Guerric continues the same group- 
ing, with a slight nuance: 

Hic ...Pater. In hac distinctione principaliter intendit querere utrum pro- 
prietates quas ponit Hilarius sint eedem illis quas ponit Augustinus, et 
dividitur hec distinctio in quatuor partes: primo ex incidenti querit utrum 
Spiritus Sanctus possit dici de Trinitate et de Patre et Filio et Spiritu 
Sancto [= d. 26, c. 7!]; secundo, si proprietates assignate ab utrisque sint 
eedem [= d. 27, c. 1] (fol. 31b). 


The same incipit is found in Assist ro3 (fol. 31b), and in the divisio 
textus of Richard Rufus,*? whose commentary, though later than that 
of Odo Rigaldi, is dependent on the Glossa of Alexander. — With Odo, 
we reach the present arrangement of distinction 27. In dividing dist. 26, 
he includes Hic quaeri potest utrum Pater;7® hence distinction 27 assumes 
a new beginning: XXVIII. Dist. Hic queri potest utrum proprietates quas 
assignat Hilarius. In hac parte movet Magister questionem que oritur ex 
assignationtbus Hilarw et Augustin... Item in prima parte primo querit 
utrum proprietates etc.7® In this Odo is followed by Albert (XXVI, 33a), 
Bonaventure (I, 450 and 466), Thomas (VI, 216a; 225a), Matthew 
(Todt 122, fol. g2b), Richard of Mediavilla (fol. 87a), etc. 


6. Book I, dist. 40. — Because of the incipit assigned by Bonaventure 
and Thomas, the Patres Editores of 1916 began this distinction with some 
ten lines which according to the original arrangement of paragraphs 
(capitula) should have been joined to the last three lines of distinction 39.®° 
Thus the new division, beginning Praedestinatio vero, brings the definition 
of predestination under distinction 40. This is a logical arrangement, 
though it means breaking up one of Lombard’s chapters. It militates 
likewise against the original arrangement of Alexander of Hales, in 
which Praedestinatorum nullus (249, 15) marks the new distinction. All 
three manuscripts of the Glossa carry Dist. xl. at this point (Glossa, I, 400, 
variant line 1). — The new distinction is not so clearly marked in the 


77 Cod. Balliol 62: ““D. 27% [marg.]. Hic queri potest. In prima parte et 
secunda huius distinctionis de Spiritu Sancto agitur, scilicet an hec nuncupacio 
coniunctim conveniat ipsi trinitati, et etiam Patri, Filio [= dist. 26, c. 7]... 
Habet ergo distinctio in summa partes xi. Secunda incipit ibi: Quzdam 
tamen putant [= c. 8]; tercia ibi: Hic queri potest [= present dist. 27, c. 1] 
(COln Aa) lanes i hte), 

78 Cod. Troyes lat. 824, fol. 59a; and especially fol. 60v, on the second 
part of dist. 26. 

79 Cod. Troyes lat. 824, fol. 62d. 

80 P. Lombardi Libri IV Sent., 249, note a. For Bonaventure, see the 
divisio textus for dist. 39 (I, 684b) and that for dist. 40 (I, 710), as well as 
the editors’ note, 699b; for Thomas, the divisio textus of dist. 39 (VI, 320a) 
and of dist. 40: “‘... hic specialiter de praedestinatione ... in prima deter- 
minat quid sit praedestinatio”’ (VI, 3274). 
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work of Hugh of S-Cher: the text lacks a large initial, and while the 
margin carries @ d. xl., a sign for its insertion is found before Prae- 
destinavit (249, 10; Assisi 131, fol. 33d); which sign indeed has been 
added by a later hand. Curiously enough, the Lombard manuscript 
used by pseudo-Guerric carries an illuminated P at Praedestinatio, in the 
middle of the chapter; and at this point the marginal gloss provides a 
divisto textus and the beginning therefore of a distinction, despite a large 
@ XL below at Praedestinatorum: 

Supra determinat Magister de presciencia; consequenter determinat de 
predestinacione et de reprobacione, que sunt sicut species presciencie; et 
prius agit de predestinacione, scilicet in hac distinctione, et primo determinat 
de quibus est predestinacio et quid est; secundo, utrum numerus predestina- 
torum possit augeri vel minui (Vat. lat. 697, fol. 45b). 

Pseudo-Guerric is thus the first to use the new division; he is followed 
here by Odo Rigaldi (Troyes lat. 842, fol. goa), and later Scholastics; 
but not by Richard Rufus*! or Assist ro3 (fol. 46d). If we would be 
faithful, however, to Lombard’s own capitula (each of which evidently 
began with a large capital) as well as to his Elenchus capitulorum (p. 12, 
5—7), we should begin distinction 40 with Alexander at Praedestinatorum, 
despite the logic of the new arrangement. 


7. Book I, dist. 48. — This final division of the first book of the 
Sentences is unknown to Alexander of Hales and Hugh of S-Cher! It is 
missing in codices A and E, and added by a third (?) hand in L; while E 
marginally designates distinction 47 as Distinctio ultima (these variants 
are not noted in the edition). In the Scriptum of the Dominican master 
there is no break in the text or large capital, though a later hand has 
added xvlim. d. at Sciendum (fol. 39d). In pseudo-Guerric, there is no 
distinction in the text of Lombard; but in the marginal gloss we find: 
alvin. d. In hac parte determinat primo de conformitate voluntatis divine .. . 
(fol. 53a). This distinction is known likewise to Odo Rigaldi, who also 
notes a difference of opinion: Habito de voluntate divina in hac parte 
agitur de humana voluntate... Signatur hic proprie XLVIII dist. 
Tamen secundum quosdam signatur in sequenti capitulo, br: “Illud quo- 
que... 8% Richard Rufus twice assures us of 48 distinctions: once, in 


81 In the divisio textus for dist. 39 Richard writes: ‘“‘Hec Distinctio 
partes habet quinque . . .Quinta ibi: Simul itaque et immutabiliter” (Balliol 62, 
col. 334, 20; see also col. 336, 51 ff., where all of Simul itaque is included 
in this distinction). The following Distinction: “D. 40? {marg.]. Predestinato- 
vum nullus, etc. Hec Distinctio tres habet partes; secunda incipit ibi: 
Verumtamen adhuc’’ [= Lombard, 250, n. 369] (zbid. col. 337, 7 ff.). 

82 Cod. Troyes lat. 824, fol. 107a. The editors of S. Bonaventure, Opera 
omnia, note two instances of this difference of incipit (I, 849, note 3). 
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dividing the text of Book I: ... cum sint in primo libro 48 distinctiones 
(col. 27, 39 —40) ; and then in treating the last distinction: D. 48 (marg.). 
Sciendum quoque. Hec Dist. sex habet partes (col. 388, 17). Quite expressly 
the commentary in Todi rzr begins: Hic incipit primus liber habens 
48 distinctiones (fol. 68b). 


8. Book II, dist. 15. — In addition to distinction 27, which we have 
already examined, only the fifteenth distinction offers difficulty in 
Book II, a variation Fr. Joseph de Ghellinck had already pointed out. 
Both St. Albert and St. Thomas, he remarks, begin this distinction 
with the works of the fourth day of creation: therefore at the present 
Dist. 14, c. 9.84 On the other hand, St. Bonaventure (for whose commen- 
tary the Quaracchi edition of the Sentences was originally prepared) opts 
for the fifth day as the incipit of D. 15.8° This difference between Thomas 
and Bonaventure was noted long ago by William of Vaurouillon, who 
here chose to follow St. Thomas.**® But the problem is older and broader 
than either William or de Ghellinck had realized. 


It is not possible to establish with certainty where Alexander intended 
to begin a new distinction. Codices AE carry no marginal rubric; the 
Lambeth ms. (fol. 207d) places the incipit at Sequitur: Dixit Deus, that 
is, at the sixth day (d. 15, c. 2; Glossa II, 137, 14; variant omitted!). 
From the division of material at this point, as well as from Hugh of 
S-Cher, perhaps pseudo-Guerric, and Richard Rufus, we surmise this 
assignation is correct. At the same time, there is a lesser possibility, from 


83 Cf. his article ‘‘Pierre Lombard,’ Dict. théol. cath. XII 1968. The 
Erfurt manuscript of the Glossa shows some variation for distinction 6 
(Glossa II, 49, 3) and dist. 7 (58, 1). In neither instance do other manuscripts 
or early commentators reveal either variation or difficulty. 

84 Thus St. Albert: “Sequitur: Dixit Deus: Fiant luminaria [= Dist. 14, 
c. 9, 372, 18]. In hac distinctione duo dicuntur, scilicet ortus trium dierum, 
et in fine... utrum omnia simul facta sint vel non. In prima (divisione) 
sunt tres partes secundum triplicem ornatum trium dierum”’ (X XVII, 273). 
From the division of dist. 14 it is evident that for St. Thomas it includes 
only the third day (VI, 504—505); hence dist. 15 begins with the fourth day 
and includes everything before the creation of man in dist. 16 (VI, 512). 

85 See the divisio textus for dist. 14 (II, 350—351); and for dist. 15: 
“...de productione animalium ... In prima (parte) determinat de produc- 
tione animalium ex aquis”’ (II, 372). This would be the present dist. 15, c. 1. 

86 William groups dist. 14—16 together, but in dividing the text he 
notes concerning dist. 15: ““Sequitur: Dicit Deus: Fiant luminaria magna... 
Ubi primo notandum occurrit quod aliter signatur ista distinctio secundum 
Doctorem devotum, aliter secundum Doctorem sanctum seu Thomam. 
Secundum enim doctorem devotum incipit illic: Ficit etiam Deus: Produ- 
cant... Secundum doctorem sanctum ubi ego notavi. Et hic est prima 
diversitas situationum distinctionum inter eos tam in primo quam in secundo. 
Sequor autem hic Thomam quia melius videtur dividere secundum distinc- 
tionem distinctionis dierum et ornatus eorum”’ (fol, 117d). 
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the text itself of the Glossa, that the fourth day might mark the incipit, 
since Alexander here contrasts Prius dixit and nunc dicit (II, 134, 1—4). 
Hugh very clearly begins at Quaeri solet de venenosis (d. 15, c. 3), with 
no comment on chapter 2 (fol. 51c) ; hence he incepts with the sixth day. 
In the elenchus capitulorum for Book II in the Sentences-text of pseudo- 
Guerric, dist. 15 (added by a later hand) begins at c. 2: De operibus vi. 
diet (fol. 54c); thus also in the text itself (fol. 68a). Nonetheless, the 
marginal commentary is disconcerting, since at Dixit etiam Deus (d. 15, 
c. 1) the author remarks: Hic determinat Magister de opere v. diei, que 
continet ornatum aque et aeris; et dividitur hec pars sive hec distinetio, 
quia primo determinat opus v. diet, secundo opus vi. diet, tercio movet 
questionem... (fol. 68a). There is no doubt, however, concerning the 
division of Richard Rufus; D. r4a (marg.). Dixit quoque Deus: Fiat 
firmamentum, etc. (369, 4)... In hac distinctione breviter transcurritur 
de opere secunde diet et tercie et quarte et quinte. Et habet partes decem 
(col. 116, 55). Then, at the sixth day: D. rsa (marg.). Sequitur: Dixit... 
viventem. Hec distinctio septem habet partes (col. 138, 42). Finally, the 
present incipit, at the fifth day, is used in Assist 103 (fol. 68a), where 
the accompanying comment is from the Glossa (II, 137—138). The 
fifth day again is accepted by Matthew of Acquasparta (Assisi 132, 
fol. 84d) and Richard of Mediavilla (ed. cit., fol. 62d). 


g. Book III, dist. 12. — Should this distinction begin at Solet etiam 
quaert, the present incipit (p. 605, 5) based on the division of St. Bona- 
venture; or at Post praedicta (600, 8), that is, the present dist. II, c. 3, 
with St. Thomas? The difference was noted by William of Vaurouillon, 
who thought the choice of Bonaventure more in keeping with the matter 
under consideration.§? In this he follows Richard of Mediavilla (fol. 35b; 
see also fol. 33d). Yet all other scholastics examined, from Alexander 
to Thomas, as well as most editions of Lombard, prefer Post praedicta. 
In the Glossa the incipit is clear from the divisio textus and the chapters 
it lists under Dist. 11 and Dist. 12 (III, 5 and 555), as well as from the 


8? “‘Solet etiam queri utrum alium hominem etc. Hic signatur XII dist. 
huius tertii secundum mentem Doctoris devoti. Notandum tamen quod 
secundum Thomam hec XII dist. incipit in capitulo precedenti, scilicet 
in ultimo precedentis distinctionis: Post predicta... Verius tamen videtur 
assignasse Doctor devotus... Ideo sequendo quotationem Doctoris devoti 
potest hec distinctio continuari ad precedentes”’ (fol. 186b). — We might 
note that in dist. 11 William seeks to clarify the division of Bonaventure 
(fol. 184c), in which there is indeed a difficulty. Under dist. 10, Bonaventure 
includes dist. ro, c. 3 (III, 224) and yet treats it under dist. 11, De praedesti- 
natione (III, 242b). For St. Thomas, see the divisio textus for distinctions 
Tiana toma vil. 123 a and 120. 
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marginal rubric of AE (III, 124, variant line 2). Hugh of S-Cher himself 
makes no break in his text at either incipit, though at Solet etiam quaert 
he begins seemingly new material: Hic solet fiert triplex questio que 
magis curiosa est quam utilis (fol. 85a): yet this does not necessarily imply 
a new distinction. A student-hand, however, has added d. x11. at Post 
predicta (fol. 84d). The marginal gloss of pseudo-Guerric assures us 
Post praedicta marks a new distinction: Post predicta etc. In hac distinc- 
tione determinantur quatuor (Vat. lat. 691, fol. 97c). Odo Rigaldi (Troyes 
lat. 824, fol. 207d), Albertus Magnus (XXVIII, 221), Richard Rufus 
(col. 71, 55), are in agreement with this incipit. We should accordingly 
change the beginning of distinction 12, and place it at Post praedicta. 


10. Book IV, dist. 32. — Again it is William of Vaurouillon who (in 
1447) draws our attention to a slight difference in the division of this 
distinction. The actual incipit, at Sciendum est etiam (943, 19), is that 
used by St. Bonaventure (IV, 730), St. Thomas (VII, 953a) and Richard 
of Mediavilla (fol. 153a; unclear!) ; while Scotus, Landulphus and Francis 
de Mayronis begin with the following chapter, Quod vero (944, 18).88 


The problem is perhaps a mite more complicated. In the Glossa of 
Alexander, only codex E carries dist. 32 at the present position; the 
codex Assist 189 provides relatively few distinction-numbers, and many 
of these seem to be by a second hand. But the text of the Glossa itself 
raises a difficulty, since a cross-reference implies that Alexander begins 
this distinction at dist. 31, c. 5; thus: Super quo quaeritur qualiter dicitur 
ventale peccatum, cum supra habetur contrarium, XX XII (thus all three 
manuscripts AET) distinctione, cap. “Cum igitur haec tria bona” (IV, 578, 
5—7). The script of Hugh of S-Cher carries d. xxx (marg.) at Quod vero, 
though the text itself continues without a paragraph-break. On the other 
hand, the commentary of pseudo-Guerric shows the influence of a 
change of incipit: an older hand (that of most other distinctions) had 
placed € D. XXXII in the margin at Quod vero, whereas a later one 
has added d. xxx17 at Sciendum est (fol. 158c—d). 


To complicate the question, the commentary on Book IV once 
attributed to Odo Rigaldi (Troyes lat. 1862) presents a new and unique (?) 
arrangement for distinctions 29—32. Thus dist. 29 opens indeed with 
Oportet autem (929, 4) but covers all of the present distinctions 29 and 30 
(fol. 197 b—198b) ; distinction 30 begins with Post haec de bonis coniugii, 
the present dist. 31; then dist. 31 incepts (fol. 19gb) at Cum igitur haec 


88° Ed. cits, 10l. 2804, 
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iria bona, which at present is dist. 31, c.5, where perhaps Alexander 
began dist. 32. Finally (fol. rggd) distinction 32 begins at Sciendum. 
Most likely this unusual distribution is peculiar to the anonymous 
compiler of this gloss.8® It is certainly not reflected in the Paris BN 
lat. 3032, the marginal gloss of which (c. 1240) is drawn from Alexander, 
Hugh of S-Cher, and the Quaestiones de sacramentis of Master Guerric, 
O.P.,°° wherein the division of dist. 29—31 is standard, while dist. 32 
opens at Quod vero (fol. 203r). 


CONCLUSION 


Ours has been indeed a tedious survey, yet it should allow us to 
conclude: 


1. Barring further discoveries, there is no solid reason for doubting 
that Master Alexander of Hales introduced the use of Distinctions as a 
convenient means of dividing or grouping the material of Lombard’s 
Libri IV Sententiarum. Despite the incomplete state of his Glossa, the 
carelessness of copyists and the resulting poor quality of the manuscripts, 
we believe we are on solid ground in making such a statement. 


2. The introduction of distinctions, and especially early variations 
of incipits, together with the use of the divisio textus, will certainly 
be of some help in dating unidentified glosses and commentaries of the 
mid-thirteenth century. Perhaps it is not out of place to suggest that 
the various divisiones textus of that period might be the object of some 
fruitful study. 


3. In choosing between varying incipits for use in a new edition of 
the Book of Sentences respect must be had for the capitula of Lombard — 
since it is his text that is to be published. At the same time, the editors 
cannot well omit the distinctions altogether, both because of their 
universal use after 1230 and for the convenience of the student. But 
the incipit used by the majority of scholastics ought to be adopted. 
not the variation proposed by one (or a few), whether that one be 
St. Bonaventure or St. Thomas. In particular: 


89 On this work cf. K. Lynch, O.F.M., “The Alleged Fourth Book 
on the Sentences of Odo Rigaud and Related Documents,” Franciscan 
Studies 9 (1949 87—145; and H. Lio, O.F.M., ‘““Nuove fonti domenicane nei 
Commentarii dello Pseudo O. Rigaldi,” Franz. Studien 33, 1951, 385—420. 

90 Cf. H.-F. Dondaine, O.P., ‘‘Les Gloses sur le IV® livre des Sentences 
du manuscrit Paris Nat. lat. 3032,” in Rech. de théol. anc. et méd. 17 (1950) 
79—89; H. Betti, ‘“‘Notes de littérature sacramentaire,” ibid. 18 (1951) 


233—237- 
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a) Book I, dist. 40, ought to begin at Praedistinatorum nullus, and 
not in the midst of one of Lombard’s capitula. 

b) Book IT, dist. 15, has so many variants that it seems best to 
leave it untouched and provide a note on the difficulties involved. 

c) Book II, dist. 27, will best be introduced at Hic videndum, with 
a note on St. Bonaventure’s new assignation. 

d) Book III, dist. 12, by a majority vote will open at the present 
dist. 11, c. 3: Post praedicta. 
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Collegio S. Bonaventura 
Firenze-Quaraccht 


AV ICENNAVAND THE UNITY OF THE CONCEPT 
OF BEING 


THE INTERPRETATIONS OF HENRY OF GHENT, 
DUNS SCOTUS, GERARD OF BOLOGNA AND PETER AUREOLI! 


When Avicenna declared in the second chapter of Book I of his 
Metaphysics that the science of first philosophy studies “being qua being”’ 
he inherited a very basic problem from Aristotle.2 He was forced to 
find, as his master had done, a unity for the subject of this science of 
metaphysics. In other words, he inherited from Aristotle the problem of 
the unity of the concept of being. 

One would expect a long, careful treatment of this particular problem 
in Avicenna’s ensuing chapters, but, as Etienne Gilson noted back in 
1927, Avicenna never explicitly presented the problem in the precise, 
technical form in which a large number of medieval thinkers would 
later pose it.? The Arabian thinker does tell us that no concept is prior 
to the concept of being.* He specifies furthermore that being is not a 
genus and argues also that it is not found equally in its inferiors, since 
substances have a prior claim to being over accidents. Yet, even if 
being is not a genus and does not have a common generic-type intention 
predicated of its inferiors, still being does have an intention in which 
its inferiors agree secundum prius et posterius.® If, in the very next 


1 This article, based on a doctoral dissertation ‘“The Unity of the Concept 
of Being in Peter Aureoli’s Scriptum and Commentarium (with a critical 
edition of the Commentarium text)’, is published as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the “‘Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie,’’ University of Louvain. 

2 Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. II, f. 7ovb (all citations are from the 
edition of 1508): “‘Igitur ostensum est tibi ex his omnibus quod ens inquan- 
tum est ens commune est omnibus his et quod ipsum debet poni subiectum 
huius magisterii.. .”’ 

3 FE. Gilson, ‘‘Avicenna et le point de départ de Duns Scot” in Archives 
d’ Histoire doctrinale et littévaive du Moyen Age, II (1927), 110. 

4 Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72rb: ‘“‘Dicemus igitur quod 
ens et res et necesse talia sunt quod statim imprimuntur in anima prima 
impressione, quae non acquiritur ex aliis notioribus se...” 

5 Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72vb: “‘Dicemus igitur nunc 
quod quamvis ens, sicut scisti, non sit genus nec praedicatum aequaliter de 
his quae sub eo sunt, tamen est intentio in qua conveniunt secundum prius 
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stroke of the pen, Avicenna uses Aristotle’s example of “health’’ to 
show how there must be one science of “‘being’”’ as there is one science 
of ‘‘healthy things’’, still there is in the Arabian’s manner of expression 
something which tells us that his use of the example of “‘health’”’ has a 
deeper meaning. When Avicenna speaks of the concept of being as prior 
to agent, patient, or to any other category; when he says that ‘‘being”’ 
is one intention in which its inferiors agree secundum prius et posterius, 
he is telling us something more than Aristotle’s example of “‘health”’ tells 
us when taken at its literal value. Avicenna is telling us that Aristotle’s 
comparison must not be taken in the sense that “‘being”’ like “health” 
has a unity of extrinsic attribution. ® 


Gilson captured the fuller meaning Avicenna gave to this Aristotelian 
example when he wrote: 


“On the other hand the spirit of Avicennianism, and especially of 
Avicennian metaphysics, demands that simple metaphysical analogy be 
bypassed. Although “‘being” is not a genus common in a real <generic> 
way to all beings, there must be a certain meaning according to which 
all which is is in the same sense and in the same way. The being of sub- 
stance is not that of accident, but by the very fact that there is no concept 
prior to the concept of being, you must admit that both substance and acci- 
dent fall under this common concept and that from a certain viewpoint 
the term “‘being”’ is applied to them in the same sense.’’? 


There might be objections to Gilson’s appeal to the “‘spirit’”’ of 
Avicennian metaphysics to support his interpretation rather than to 
the letter of the texts. The letter, however, is not totally clear and 
Gilson’s conviction that Avicenna is defending some kind of simple, 
non-generic unity of the concept of being is a plausible interpretation 


et posterius. Primum autem est quiditati quae est in substantia, deinde ei 
quae est post ipsum. Postquam autem una intentio est ens, secundum hoc 
quod assignavimus, sequuntur illud accidentalia quae ei sunt propria, sicut 
supra docuimus.”’ 

® Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72vb: “Et ideo eget aliqua 
scientia in qua tractetur de eo, sicut omni sanativo necessaria est aliqua 
scientia.’’ Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. IV, 2 (1003a33—b Io). 

7 E. Gilson, “‘Avicenne et le point de départ.. .,“‘ r110—111: ‘‘D’autre part, 
Vesprit de l’avicennisme, et spécialement de la métaphysique avicenniene, 
exige que le point de vue de la simple analogie métaphysique se trouve 
dépassé. Bien qu’en effet l’étre ne soit pas un genre réellement commun a 
tous les étres, il doit y avoir un certain point de vue, duquel tout ce qui est, 
est au méme sens et de la méme fagon. L’étre de la substance n’est pas celui 
de l’accident, mais, du fait méme qu’il n’y a pas d’idée antérieure a l’idée 
d’étre, on doit nécessairement accorder que l’une et l’autre viennent se ranger 
sous cette idée commune et que, d’un certain point de vue, l’accident et la 
substance regoivent le nom d’étre selon la méme signification.” 
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of some ambiguous statements. Furthermore, if the following pages 
reveal some thinkers who do not agree that Avicenna defended the 
simple unity of the concept of being, still Gilson’s interpretation has 
some historical support. Robert Cowton, for example, in the Prologue 
to Book I of his Commentary on the Sentences argues that the simple 
unity of the concept of being apparently begins with Avicenna. 


“,..There is one opinion that ‘ens’ as opposed to ‘nihil’ expresses 
one concept formally common to all beings — to God and creature, to 
substance and accidents; and Avicenna seems to be the author of this 
Op One. 


Gilson therefore is not alone in his approach to Avicenna. He would find 
a friend in Cowton. And as Gilson already knew when he wrote his article 
(“Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot’) he would also find 
support in Duns Scotus. 


Yet, even granting that Avicenna really held a simple, non-generic 
unity of the concept of being, does such a unity admit just one explana- 
tion? The answer must be negative, for the history of medieval philo- 
sophy reveals variation in the way in which this simple unity might 
be explained. 


A reading of the literature at the end of the 13th and beginning of 
the 14th centuries brings out the multiple ambiguity in the texts of 
Avicenna. Avicenna did not approach the problem in a clear, precise 
manner and his ambiguity gave rise to many opposing positions each 
claiming his support. In studying these different positions we are in 
effect examining two questions. First, can all beings be grasped in 
one simple concept or are there many concepts of being (substance, 
quantity, quality etc.) linked together secundum quid? Secondly, if 
there is a simple, non-generic unity of the concept of being, how is this 
simple unity explained ? 

In the following pages we will look at four interpretations of the 
unity of the concept of being according to Avicenna. The first two, 
those of Henry of Ghent and Duns Scotus, are already well-known. The 
last two, the positions of Gerard of Bologna and Peter Aureoli, need 
more attention. The treatment which follows is born of our reflections 
on the texts in the Scriptum and Commentariwm of Peter Aureoli where 


8 Cowton, In I Sent., prol., q. 4 (cod. Merton Coll. 93, f. 15rb): “In ista 
quaestione sunt tres opiniones: una, quod ens, ut distinguatur contra nihil 
dicit unum conceptum formaliter communem omnibus entibus, Deo et 
etiam creaturae, substantiae et accidentibus; et Avicenna videtur fuisse 
auctor illius opinionis...” 
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he studies the unity of the concept of being.® He studied the three other 
men before he arrived at his own conclusion. In our study we have 
gone back to the original works of these authors to see that Aureoli has 
done them justice. 


HENRY OF GHENT?° 


In the second question of article 21 of his Swmma Henry of Ghent 
analyzes Avicenna’s famous dictum: ‘‘... Ens et res et necesse talia 
sunt quod statim imprimuntur in anima prima impressione.”’!" It is his 


9 Peter Aureoli. Scriptum super Primum Sententiarum (ed. E. Buytaert; 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1956), II, 469—523, nn. 1—148. The Commentarium 
is the title we will employ to designate another redaction of Book I of the 
Sentences of Aureoli. This redaction is carried in full by the Vatican manu- 
script, Borghese 123. It is contained in part (first 32 distinctions) in Padua 
Anton. 292 and in Berlin, Preuss.-Staatsbibliothek (now at Tiibingen), 
theol. lat. 536. For the last hypothesis regarding the nature and date of the 
Commentarium see: A. Maier, “Zu einigen Sentenzenkommentaren des 
14. Jahrhunderts” in Aychivum Franciscanum Historicum 51 (1958), 369—409. 

10 For the interpretation of Henry’s thought consult: J. Paulus, Henri 
de Gand. Essai sur les tendances de sa Métaphysique (Paris, 1938); by the 
same author, ‘‘Henri de Gand et l’argument ontologique” in Archives 
d’Histowve doctrinale et littévaive du Moyen Age, X (19351936), 265—323; 
E. Bettoni, I] processo astrattivo nella concezione di Enrico di Gand (Milan, 
1954); J. Gomez Caffarena, Ser participado y sey subsistente en la metafisica 
de Enrique de Gante (Rome, 1958). 

The works of Paulus are taken as starting points by the other two 
authors. Bettoni hesitates to subscribe to the explanation Paulus gives of the 
origin of the concept of being and the other transcendental concepts. Paulus, 
finding little mention of divine illumination by Henry after the opening 
pages of the Summa, contends that Henry had set aside divine illumination 
as an explanation and prefers to ascribe their origin to a mitigated innatism 
(Essai. .., 8—10). Bettoni finds this answer unsatisfying, arguing that he 
notes in Henry’s doctrine concerning innate knowledge nothing that could 
offend the ears of an orthodox Aristotelian (Il processo..., 69). Bettoni 
also finds much more reference to divine illumination than Paulus admitted 
(op. cit., 71) and argues that Scotus would not have given so many pages 
to Henry’s theory of illumination if it had already been disowned by the 
Flemish Master (op. cit., 71—72). Bettoni ends his sixth chapter with the 
assurance that a further study into the part illumination plays in the origin 
of the transcendental concepts would not be in vain (oP. cit., 79). 

_ Gomez Caffarena declares that a judgment, such as Bettoni’s, which 
claims that Henry’s analogical concept has only a purely psychological unity 
is undeservedly severe (Sev... ., 191, n. 22). Such a judgment neglects the 
fact that Henry follows the traditional position regarding the analogy of 
attribution. The difference between Gémez Caffarena and Bettoni, we 
believe, can be reduced to the following. Bettoni criticizes Henry of Ghent 
from the viewpoint of one who holds a simple unity of the concept of being. 
Henry’s simple unity is purely psychological, even though his secundum quid 
unity is much more than purely psychological. It is the secundum quid 
unity which Gémez Caffarena has in mind when he says Henry’s unity 
of being is more than purely psychological. 

1 Henr. Gand. Summa, art. 21, q. 2 (I, ff. 124 vO—125rS). Cf. Avicenna, 
I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72rb. 
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interpretation of this saying which brings us to the heart of his theory on 
the unity of the concept of being. If “being” is a concept prior to our 
concept of God and our concept of creature, does this not suggest that 
the concept of being is common to both? Furthermore, since our con- 
cepts have foundations in things, is there not then a real community 
between God and creatures? This is precisely the question Henry asked 
himself in the third reason in favor of a community of being between God 
and creatures. There he comes face to face with the option of ac- 
cepting or rejecting a theory of the simple unity of the concept of being: 

Regarding the second point: that God communicates with creatures in 
being, i. e., that there is being common to God and creatures, it is argued... 
thirdly in this way: something said about many things, which is understood 
by itself without those others being understood, is some real thing common 
to those many, because every concept is founded on some thing. Being 
is of this kind, since according to Avicenna: being is imprinted <in the mind> 
by the first impression, even before an understanding of either creature 
or God is impressed in it. Therefore, etc.¥ 

The response Henry gives to this argument rejects a simple unity 
and prefers to give Avicenna’s adage a meaning which denies any 
community between God and creatures. Henry refuses to compromise 
God’s transcendence and Avicenna’s dictum must be taken in a sense 
which guards this transcendence. 


What Avicenna meant, Henry tells us, is not that we have a common 
concept predicable of God and creatures. The concept of being which is 
first impressed in our minds is not a concept common to all beings. The 
concept of being which Avicenna is speaking about is not a concept at 
all, it is two concepts, neither of which has anything in common with 
the other. The first of these concepts is the concept of negatively undeter- 
mined being. This concept is proper to God, i.e., can be predicated 
only of God. It is not arrived at by prescinding from this or that particu- 
lar created object, since God cannot be determined to this or that 
creature. He cannot be determined or limited at all — He is infinite, 
He is ens simpliciter, in the sense of ens subsistens. The second concept 
is that of privately undetermined being. This concept is proper to 
creatures, i. e., can be predicated only of creatures. It is arrived at by 


12 Henr. Gand. Summa, art.21, q.2 (I, ff. 123vE—124rE): “Circa 
secundum quod Deus in esse communicet cum creaturis, id est, quod esse sit 
aliquid commune Deo et creaturis arguitur ... Tertio sic: dictum de pluribus 
quod habet per se intellectum praeter intellectus illorum, est aliquid reale 
commune ad illos: quia omnis conceptus fundatur in re aliqua; ens est huius- 
modi quia secundum Avicennam, ens imprimitur impressione prima etiam 
antequam in ipsa imprimitur intellectus aut creaturae aut Dei. Ergo etc.” 
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prescinding from the determinations belonging to individual created 
things. For example, this particular created being or that particular 
created being are determined beings. If we leave aside these determina- 
tions and grasp being as universal, we have a concept of privatively 
undetermined being. 


The first concept has a priority over the second because being belongs 
to negatively undetermined being primarily and independently, whereas 
it belongs to privatively undetermined being secondarily and in depen- 
dence. Negatively undetermined being also has a priority because it 
is more abstract: it not only abstracts from actual but also from possible 
determinations or limitations, it not only is undetermined but also 
indeterminable. So, in fact, the first concept we have is the concept of 
negatively undetermined being, of God. 


If, however, we can speak of two concepts and of one being prior to 
another this is due to later reflection. Our mind does not experience that 
there are two contents, and thus two concepts, in the first confused know- 
ledge we have. Neither then does it experience that one has a certain 
priority. Our experience is that there is one concept. Because the two 
concepts are so close, so alike — not in something positive, but in the 
fact that both are of undetermined being, the mind confuses the two 
and by an error thinks they are one. A correct intellect, however, 
would see these concepts for what they really are: two concepts with 
nothing in common because they are of two different types of undeter- 
mined being which share in nothing positive. 


With this short outline of Henry’s position we see the essential points 
of his teaching on the unity of the concept of being and the way in which 
he interprets Avicenna. When Avicenna said that the concept of being 
is prior to any division into Creator or creature he was speaking, si bene 
antellexit,8 about the indistinct, con-fused, erroneous concept that would 
later be corrected as soon as we realized that no community between a 
transcendent God and dependent creatures is possible. The simple unity 
of our indistinct concept of being is only an apparent unity, a unity 
due to an error made by the mind. In reality, there are two concepts 
present in our mind which have nothing positive in common. One of 
these concepts, proper to created being, is the concept of privatively 
undetermined being, being which is undetermined but determinable. 
The other concept, proper to God, is the concept of negatively undeter- 
mined being, being which is undetermined and indeterminable. 


18 Henr. Gand. Summa, art. 21, q. 2 (I, ff. 124vO—125rS). 
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When our mind sees them as two distinct concepts with nothing 
positive in common, it can go a step further and see that they are not 
totally unrelated. For creatures have a dependence on the Creator and 
this founds a relationship between the concept of negatively undeter- 
mined being and the concept of privatively undetermined being. The 
concepts have nothing positively in common, they are not simpliciter 
one, but they are connected because creatures are connected to God. 
The two concepts are thus linked in some way — they are simpliciter 
two but secundum quid one. 

Before we arrive at this distinct knowledge which reveals the true 
manner in which the unity of the concept of being must be explained, 
the mind cannot tell the difference between the two indistinct concepts. 
Thus, even though we have a concept proper to God as the first thing 
known, this concept is not distinguishable from the indistinct concept 
of being proper to creatures. Our per se knowledge of God, according to 
Henry, is not beatific knowledge, nor a knowledge of the proposition: 
“God exists.”’ There is no direct distinct knowledge of God at all in his 
system. The best image Henry can find to concretize his thought is the 
image of light and color.44 Our eyes see colors because the light 
illumines them, yet the colors are so opaque that we do not even notice 
the light. So also our intellect sees created being through the light of 
uncreated being, but creatures are so “opaque” that they hide the 
object which is really first known — God, under the form of negatively 
undetermined being. 


JOHN DUNS SCOTUS** 


Faced with the option of a simple unity of the concept of being, 
Henry of Ghent rejected it to save God’s transcendence. Scotus, faced 
with the same choice, welcomed it with open arms. For the Subtle 
Doctor the simple unity of the concept of being alone provides the 


14 Henr. Gand. Summa, art. 24, q. 6 (I, f. rg2vV): “‘Sicut enim oculus 
simul concipit colorem et lucem, et colorem non nisi sub ratione lucis, 
licet plus iudicat de visione coloris quam lucis, quia grossities coloris 
obumbrat rationem lucis; sic intellectus simul in esse confuso concipit 
rationem primi boni, et boni in creaturis, licet 1udicat solum de bono crea- 
turae, vel prius quam de bono creatoris, quia grossities boni creati obumbrat 
in nobis rationem boni increati.”’ 

15 For the interpretation of Scotus’ thought see: T. Barth, “De funda- 
mento univocationis apud Ioannem Duns Scotum” in Antonianum, XIV 
(1939), 181—206, 277—298, 373—392; E. Gilson, “‘Avicenne et le point 
de départ de Duns Scot” in Archives d'Histoire doctrinale et littévaive du 
Moyen Age, II (1927), 89—149; by the same author, Jean Duns Scot. Intro- 
duction 4 ses positions fondamentales (Paris, 1952); C. Shircel, The Univocity 
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intellect with a proper adequate object; it alone supplies a suitable 
unity to metaphysics; and above all, it alone guarantees a positive 
natural knowledge of God. 

Scotus’ conception of being is not that of Henry of Ghent. According 
to Henry’s interpretation Avicenna’s most common concept of being 
was a very indistinct concept, indeed two indistinct concepts which are 
so negatively alike in their very indistinctness that the mind cannot 
tell them apart. For Scotus the concept of being is the first distinct 
knowledge we have, and it must be distinct since the concept of being 
has only one note.!® We either know it or we do not. 

This distinct concept of being cannot be mistaken since any difference 
which could lead to a mistake is outside this concept. The Scotistic 
concept of being is that of a common concept which is undetermined 
but determinable. The determinations or ultimate differences are out- 
side this common concept of being.!? They are primarily diverse (primo 
diversa), they have nothing in common with that concept.1§ The same 
is true of the transcendental properties of being:1® they are outside 


of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus (Washington, 
1942); A. Wolter, The Tvanscendentals and theiy Function in the Metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946). Wolter’s presentation is excel- 
lent. It is the best work to begin with since he points out the weaknesses 
and misinterpretations of previous writers and at the same time indicates 
the difficulties involved in his own interpretation. He defends Scotus against 
the charge of essentialism (The Tvanscendentals ..., 66—71). Gilson gives 
a rebuttal to this defense in Jean Duns Scot. .., 107—108. The quotation 
he gives without a reference (108) is taken from Wolter, The Tvanscendent- 
HOS 8 ep Se 

16 Scotus, Ovdinat. I, d. 3, p. I, q. I—2, n. 80 (ed. Vaticana, III, 5455): 
“Ens autem non potest concipi nisi distincte, quia habet conceptum simpli- 
citer simplicem. Potest ergo concipi distincte sine aliis, et alii non sine eo 
distincte concepto. Ergo ens est primus conceptus distincte conceptibilis.”’, 
Secialso,: Ordinal, Lad.3).p 1,0.3, me. raza on) sOvdinat aL ds S spr iuars 
OA eno) 

17 Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 131 (III, 31): “Quoad primum 
dico quod ens non est univocum dictum in ‘quid’ de omnibus per se intelligi- 
bilibus, quia non de differentiis ultimis, nec de passionibus propriis entis.’”’ On 
the nature of these ultimate differences read: A. Wolter, The Transcenden- 
tals. . ., 8287; E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot. . ., 95—97. 

18 Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 133 (III, 82—83): “‘Ille conceptus 
‘tantum determinabilis’ est conceptus entis, et ‘determinans tantum’ est 
conceptus ultimae differentiae. Ergo isti erunt primo diversi, ita quod unum 
nihil includet alterius.”’ 

19 Beside the coextensive transcendental properties the disjunctive 
transcendentals also play a capital role in his metaphysics. Scotus, Ovdinat. 
I, d. 8, p. I, q. 3, n. 115 (IV, 206—207): “‘Hoc patet ex alio, quia ens non 
tantum habet passiones simplices convertibiles, — sicut unum, verum et 
bonum — sed habet aliquas passiones ubi opposita distinguuntur contra 
se, sicut necesse-esse vel possibile, actus vel potentia, et huiusmodi.’’ On the 
nature of the properties of being see: A. Wolter, The Tvanscendentals . . 
87—89; E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot. . ., 97—99. 
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this common concept of being.2° The common concept of being ab- 
stracts from these differences and properties. 

The common concept of being is therefore absolutely simple (simpli- 
citer simplex). It cannot be broken down into more simple elements, 
one of which would be a common determinable element and the other 
a determining element. It is a concept of what is ultimately determinable 
in beings. Likewise the ultimate differences and transcendental properties 
are also absolutely simple (simpliciter simplices) : they are concepts of what 
is ultimately determining in beings. In Scotus’ vocabulary a simple 
concept is one grasped in simple apprehension. A composed concept 
is one gained by the synthetic activity of our mind. An absolutely simple 
(sempliciter simplex) concept is one that is irreducible.2! Ultimately all 
concepts are reducible to irreducible concepts which are either deter- 
minable (common univocal concept of being) or determining (ultimate 
differences and transcendental properties). These irreducible concepts 
have nothing in common with one another and stand in a relation of 
potency and act.?? 

Since ultimate differences and transcendental properties have nothing 
in common with the univocal concept of being, it is evident that being 
is not predicated of these determining elements in the same way as 
it is predicated of the determinable elements. For this reason Scotus 
tells us that there is no common concept predicable in the same way 
of everything which is knowable. This, however, does not mean that 
we must give up the search for an adequate object for the human in- 
tellect: one object that is capable of motivating our intellect and in 


20 Scotus, Orvdinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 134 (III, 83): “Ens ergo in ratione 
suae passionis cadit ut additum.” 

ZA SCOmS OVdinat. lead as aps ty Ga i—-2,ema7a (LT 74.0) . . conceptus 
‘simpliciter simplex’ est quinon est resolubilis in plures conceptus, ut conceptus 
entis vel ultimae differentiae. Conceptum vero simplicem sed ‘non-simpliciter 
simplicem’ voco, quicumque potest concipi ab intellectu actu simplicis 
intelligentiae, licet posset resolvi in plures conceptus, seorsum conceptibiles.”’ 

2SCOLUS O/AiNatw lendies saps ined 3 et. 1035) (US 2——353) ee o1CutpercO 
resolutio entium compositorum stat ultimo ad simpliciter simplicia, scilicet 
ad actum ultimum et ad potentiam ultimam, quae sunt primo diversa, ita 
quod nibil unius includit aliquid alterius — alioquin non hoc primo esset 
actus, nec illud primo esset potentia (quod enim includit aliquid potentialita- 
tis, non est primo actus) — ita oportet in conceptibus omnem conceptum non- 
simpliciter simplicem, et tamen per se unum, resolvi in conceptum determina- 
bilem et determinantem, ita quod resolutio stet ad conceptus simpliciter 
simplices, videlicet ad conceptum determinabilem tantum, ita quod nihil 
determinans includat, et ad conceptum determinantem tantum, qui non 
includat aliquem conceptum determinabilem. Ille conceptus ‘tantum deter- 
minabilis’ est conceptus entis, et ‘determinans tantum’ est conceptus 
ultimae differentiae. Ergo isti erunt diversi, ita quod unum nihil includet 
alterius.”’ 


gr ei 
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some way coextensive with all that the intellect can know. Being is 
such an object. It motivates our intellect, and although it is not formally 
coextensive with all we can know, it is nevertheless formally or virtually 
coextensive with everything which is knowable. 

Being has, for Scotus, a twofold primacy. It is predicated of every- 
thing which is knowable in either one of two ways. It is predicated 
quidditatively (quidditative, in ‘quid’, in recto) of whatever can be 
reduced to an ultimate determinable element (the common concept of 
being). Being is predicated in this way of genera, species, individuals, 
all the essential parts of genera, and of the Uncreated Being. It is 
predicated qualitatively (qualitative, in ‘quale,’ in latere) of transcendental 
properties and ultimate differences which are absolutely simple. Despite 
the fact then that the ultimate determinable element and the ultimate 
determining element are primarily diverse (primo diversa) being is still 
co-extensive with all that is knowable.?* Scotus tells us why: 


oe 


... ‘being’ has a primacy of commonness in regard to the primary 
intelligibles, that is, to the quidditative concepts of the genera, species, 
individuals, and all their essential parts, and to the Uncreated Being. 
It has a virtual primacy in regard to the intelligible elements included 
in the first intelligibles, that is, in regard to the qualifying concepts of the 
ultimate differences and proper attributes.’’*4 


Even though transcendental properties and ultimate differences are not 
at all contained in the common concept of being, being nonetheless ex- 


zeeScotuss Ordinal, le das) pi qua, te37 (Wl ss): | Ouantum ad 
secundum articulum dico quod ex istis quattuor rationibus sequitur. — cum 
nihil possit esse communius ente et ens non possit esse commune univocum 
dictum in ‘quid’ de omnibus per se intelligibilibus, quia non de differentiis 
ultimis nec de passionibus suis, — sequitur quod nihil est primum obiectum 
intellectus nostri propter communitatem ipsius in ‘quid’ ad omne per se 
intelligibile. Et tamen hoc non obstante, dico quod primum obiectum intellec- 
tus nostri est ens, quia in ipso concurrit duplex primitas, scilicet communita- 
tis et virtualitatis, nam omne per se intelligibile aut includit essentialiter 
rationem entis, vel continetur virtualiter vel essentialiter in includente 
essentialiter rationem entis: omnia enim genera et species et individua, et 
omnes partes essentiales generum, et ens increatum includunt ens quiditative; 
omnes autem differentiae ultimae includuntur in aliquibus istorum essentia- 
liter, et omnes passiones entis includuntur in ente et in suis inferioribus 
virtualiter. Ergo illa quibus ens non est univocum dictum in ‘quid’, includun- 
tur in illis quibus ens est sic univocum.”’ 

*4 Tbid: “Et ita patet quod ens habet primitatem communitatis ad 
prima intelligibilia, hoc est ad conceptus quiditativos generum et specierum 
et individuorum, et partium essentialium omnium istorum, et entis increati, 
— et habet primitatem virtualitatis ad omnia intelligibilia inclusa in primis 
intelligibilibus, hoc est ad conceptus qualitativos differentiarum ultimarum 
et passionum propriarum.”’ The translation is taken from A. Wolter, Duns 
Scotus. Philosophical Writings (Edinburgh, 1962), 4. The underlining is 
mine. On the primacy of virtuality, see: A. Wolter: The Tvanscendentals. .. . 
go—98; E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot. . ., 89—99. 
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tends to them by a virtual primacy because they are virtually contained 
in something which contains being quidditatively. 


This summary of Scotus’ position on being reveals a very ingenious 
explanation and a very personal vocabulary. The question is: does the 
system hold together? If not, the new vocabulary is of little value.?® 


The first task of the Subtle Doctor is to prove that we can have a 
concept of being just as he conceives it, that we can grasp a common 
notion of being which leaves aside ultimate differences and transcendental 
properties, a notion which is one distinct notion since it excludes from 
its content these determining elements. 


Scotus, inspired by an argument of Avicenna’s Metaphysics, builds 
his reasoning on the principle that we cannot be both certain and doubt- 
ful about the same thing.2* Now we are certain that God is a being, even 
though many philosophers have disputed over what kind of being God 
is. We are also sure that light is a being, even if we do not know if it 
is a substance or an accident. Likewise with the soul’s powers, we are 
certain that they are beings, while we may still be doubtful about their 
nature. The concept of being then is not the same as our proper concept 
of God, or substance, or any of the accidents. In short, we can have a 
concept of being which prescinds from these differences, a common 
concept predicable of God and the categories.?’ 


It is not only possible to grasp a common concept of being which 
prescinds from what is proper to beings, it is also necessary that such 
a concept of being be attained. Each faculty has its proper object. This 


25 One of the five arguments which Thomas Anglicus brings against 
Scotus in the third Distinction of his Commentary on Book I of the Sentences 
is the useless introduction of a new vocabulary: “‘quarto ponit: ens esse 
univocum vocans univocum quod alii vocant analogum. Et hoc patet, quia 
iste concedit, quod ens dicitur de substantia et accidente secundum prius 
et posterius et de uno in attributione ad alterum, quod alii ponunt analogum. 
Unde quia in hoc abutitur significato vocabuli, ex communi usu loquentium.”’ 
(Edited in M. Schmaus: Zur Diskussion tiber das Problem dey Univozitat 
im Umkreis des Johannes Duns Skotus (Munich. 1957), 130—I31. 

26 Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, 72rb—va:"‘Quae autem promptiora 
sunt ad imaginandum per seipsa, sunt ea quae communia sunt omnibus 
rebus: sicut res et ens et unum et cetera. Et ideo nullo modo potest mani- 
festari aliquid horum probatione quae non sit circularis, vel per aliquid quod 
sit notius illis. Unde quisquis voluerit discutere de illis incidet in volucrum. 
Sicut ille qui dixit quod certitudo entis est hoc quod vel est agens vel patiens, 
quamvis haec divisio sit entis, sed tamen ens notius est quam agens vel 
patiens. Omnes enim homines imaginantur certitudinem entis, sed ignorant 
an debeat esse agens vel patiens.”’ 

27 This is an argument used frequently by Scotus. See his Metaph. IV, 
q. 1, n. 6 (ed. Vivés, VII, 148b); it is refuted but reinstated a few pages 
later: n.13 (VII, 154b—155a). See also Ordinat.I, d.3, p.1I, q. 1—2, 
nn. 27—29 (ed. Vaticana, III, 18—19); q. 3, n. 138 (III, 86). 
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object is formally one and distinguishes this faculty from all the others. 
There is a correlation between object and faculty, with the result that 
if you multiply the objects you must also multiply the number of faculties 
proper to these objects. It is then impossible to have a faculty which has 
many formal objects instead of its proper formal object. Now look at 
the intellect. It is one faculty; it must have one formal object. This 
object cannot be the categories, since they are many formal objects. 
Nor can it be God, since we grasp things here below under their proper 
form and not as they exist in God. The one formal object of the intellect 
must therefore be being. And since all things fall under the object of 
the intellect, being must have a meaning common to God and to all 
creatures.?8 


It is necessary to realize also that the univocal concept of being alone 
is capable of giving to metaphysics a proper unified object. Here Scotus 
is facing the very problem which Aristotle posed in Book III of the 
Metaphysics. How can there be one science of first philosophy ? Where 
can we find an object which will embrace all things? After posing the 
problem, Aristotle opened Book IV of the Metaphysics with the con- 
fident affirmation: ‘“There is a science which investigates being as being 
and the attributes which belong to this in virtue of its own nature.’’?® 
“|..there is one science 
which investigates being, and one science studies a univocal subject. . .’’.3° 
Only a univocal subject fulfills the demands Aristotle laid down for the 
unity of a science in the Posterior Analytics: a science must be of one 
subject-genus having parts and properties. The metaphysician studies 
being and the object (or subject-genus) of his science must be common 
to God and creatures.*! 


Scotus answers with the same confidence: 


Furthermore, if we are going to have a science which studies the 
transcendental attributes, then we must have something which is ade- 
quate to the task of serving as their subject. If we examine the trans- 
cendental properties, we see immediately that none of the categories 
can serve as the subject of these properties. It is not only substance 
which is ‘‘true’’ or “‘good’’, but also any of the other categories. Being 


28 Scotus, Metaph. IV, q. 1, nn. 5—6 (ed. Vivés, VII, 148ab). 

29 Metaph. IV, 1 (1003a 19—21). Translation is the Oxford translation 
found in The Basic Works of Aristotle (ed. R. McKeon; New York, 1941), 731. 

SUSCOUUS, MMclapi MUNG Gal) Une (cda Vives Velie amaOa)): 

31 Anal. Post. I, 28 (87a 37—38). Scotus himself makes explicit in his 
presentation of this argument why it must have a univocal subject-genus: a 
demonstration demands a middle term which has a univocal meaning. See 
Scotus, Metaph. IV, q. I, n. 2, (ed. Vives, VII, 146ab). 
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alone is adequate to the task of serving as the subject of the transcenden- 
tal properties, and its adequacy is due to the fact that it is common to 
these ten categories. If it were not common, there would be no subject 
adequate to the transcendental attributes and there would be no science 
studying the attributes of being qua being.®? 


Scotus gives his most formal presentation of the univocity of being 
in the Ordinatio where he is examining man’s natural knowledge of 
God.** It is probably this context which moved Gilson to declare: ‘‘All 
Scotistic metaphysics is centered on the concept of being because there 
is no other idea which will permit us to attain God.’4 The next argu- 
ments for the necessity of a simple common concept of being examine 
our natural knowledge of God. 


Some positive concept of God can be gathered from creatures or else 
we are left in this life without knowing anything about God. Where does 
such a positive concept come from? It must be in creatures either 
essentially or virtually. Otherwise, how can we explain that the intellect 
obtains this positive concept from creatures? But how can this concept 
be virtually in creatures? Since an equivocal cause is more noble than 
its effect, the concept of God obtained from creatures would be less noble 
than the concept gained from the creatures.*° The only possible ex- 
planation is that this positive concept of God is formally or essentially 
in creatures. Consequently it is a univocal concept predicable of God 
and creatures.%® 


It is this univocal concept common to God and creatures which will 
give the key to arriving by discursive reasoning at a concept proper to 
God. As Scotus tells us: “...such a reasoning process presupposes a 
knowledge of the simple thing towards which one reasons.’’$? Before 
we can reason to a concept proper to God, therefore, we must have a 
common univocal concept which can serve as the essential link in the 
reasoning process. Our proper concepts of God are composed concepts, 


32 Scotus, Ovdinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 135 (III, 84). 

88 Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, gq. I—4, nn. 1—280 (III, 1—172). 

34 Gilson, ‘“‘Avicenne et le point dedépart...’’, 100: ‘‘Toutela métaphysique 
scotiste est centrée sur l’idée d’étre, parce qu’il n’y a pas d’autre idée qui 
puisse nous permettre d’atteindre Dieu.”’ 

85 Scotus, Ovdinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. I—2, n. 35 (III, 21—24). 

36 Thid. 


87 Scotus, Ordinat.I, d. 3, p. I, q. I—2, n. 35 (III, 23): “... discursus 
praesupponit cognitionem istius simplicis ad quod discurritur.’’ Translation 
taken from A. Wolter, Duns Scotus ..., 23. Wolter, following the Assisi ms., 


has the reading simplicitatis instead of simplicis; his translation, however, 
is in accord with the Vatican edition: ‘‘of the simple thing.” 
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such as ‘‘Pure Act,” “Infinite Being’? and so on. Now examine those 
concepts “‘act”’ and “being” to which “pure” and “‘infinite”’ are attrib- 
uted. Are they concepts of God alone, or of creatures alone, or concepts 
common to God and creatures? Surely they are not of God alone, 
otherwise it would belong to God alone “‘to be’’. He alone would be 
a being just as He alone is an Infinite Being. Likewise these concepts 
cannot belong to creatures alone, otherwise ‘“‘being’’ and “‘act’’ would 
in no way belong to God. These concepts: “‘being’’, “‘act’’ and others 
like them, are therefore common to God and creatures.** To deny simple 
univocal concepts common to God and creatures is to destroy the 
bridge by which we attain our knowledge of God.%® 


“ce 


When Henry of Ghent examined Avicenna’s famous phrase: “ens 
prima impressione imprimitur in intellectu’, he found the concept 
Avicenna spoke of to be two concepts. When Scotus studied the same 
text he declared that being must be one in the highest possible degree. 
He read Avicenna’s text in the light of Aristotle’s observation that the 
intellect begins with what is mostcommon and most confused.4° Whatever 
is imprinted first cannot therefore be God or creatures, it cannot be 
substance or any of the other categories, nor can it be many of these 
at the same time. It must be more common than any of these, it must 
be a concept common to all these. It must hkewise be more confused 
than any of these proper concepts of God, or creature, or substance, 
in the sense that it does not possess as many distinguishing notes as 
these proper concepts. So, even though “‘being’’ is distinct in the sense 
of absolutely simple and separated from differences, it is the most confused 
concept from the viewpoint of the number of specifying notes it possesses 
in its content. The concept of being first coming into the mind is truly 
one and most common, predicable of all things in the same sense.*! 


In summary, the unity Scotus sees in “being” is a simple unity, 
uncomplicated by differences or properties. It is a unity of one ratio, 
one signification, one single meaning. Furthermore, it is a distinct ratio 
since the differences which could remove this distinctness are outside 
this concept. Such a concept is possible for. man because we can prescind 


88 Cf. Scotus, Report. Paris. I, d. 3, q. 1, n. 10 (ed. Vivés, XXII, 96bc). 

89 For an excellent introduction to the problem facing Scotus in regard 
to man’s knowledge of God see: A. Wolter, The Tvanscendentals. .., 40—48. 

40 Physicorum I, I (184a 22—25). Scotus does not make this reference 
explicit but there is no doubt that it is there. See Scotus, Metaph. IV, q. 1, 
n. 5 (ed. Vives, VII, 147b—148a). 

41 Scotus, Metaph. IV, q. 1, n. 5 (ed. Vives, VII, 147b—148a). 
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from the differences among beings. And this concept is necessary, for it 
alone provides the intellect with an adequate proper object and meta- 
physics with a true unity. Further, it alone permits a positive natural 
knowledge of God. And Scotus is confident that, while this univocal 
concept permits us to attain a knowledge of God, it does not compromise 
His transcendence.*? Henry of Ghent hesitated to accept any type of 
a common concept for fear of endangering this transcendence. Once 
Scotus saw that there was no such danger he saw no other choice. 


GERARD OF BOLOGNA” 


The very first question of Gerard of Bologna’s Quodlibet I begins 
just at the point where we have left Scotus. “Could anything be predi- 
cated of God and creatures according to one and the same ratio ?’’44 
It seems that it could, continues Gerard, otherwise how can we get a 
concept of God from created things ?4° But yet, how can this be: would 
not the composition of a common concept and a special concept place 
a composition of potency and act in God ?46 


After posing the problem, Gerard prepares his answer with a dis- 
cussion of the unity of analogy or proportion. He mentions an opinion 
which holds that it is possible to have one concept of things predicated 


“c 


S-ESCOUMSmO7CIN0) alemnG roma) Lye Gont) ells Za VeOO) |: . Deus et 
creatura non sunt primo diversa in conceptibus; sunt tamen primo diversa in 
realitate, quia in nulla realitate conveniunt...’’ In the same quaestio Scotus 
dedicates many pages to an explanation of how a common concept is possible 
even though there is nothing common in reality between God and creatures. 
See Ordinat.I, d.8, p.1, q. 3, nn. 137, 138—150 (IV, 221—227). For a 
summary of this problem see E. Bettoni, Duns Scotus: The Basic Principles 
of His Philosophy, trans. by B. Bonansea (Washington, 1961), 37—39. 

43 For the life, works, sources and doctrine of Gerard see B. Xiberta, 
De Scriptoribus scholasticis saeculi XIV ex ordine Carmelitarum (Bibliotheque 
de la Revue d’Histoire ecclésiastique, Fasc. 6; Louvain, 1931), 74—TI1I10, 
Glorieux gives the year 1305 as the approximate re of Quodlibet I. Cf. P. 
Glorieux, La littérature quodlibétique 11, (Paris, 1935),9 

44 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (cod. Paris, Bibl. Nat. jane 17, 485). All citations 
will be from this manuscript. P, f. 85ra: ‘‘Primo ergo quaerebatur utrum 
aliquid secundum unam et eandem rationem possit dici de Deo et creatura.’ 

4° Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 85ra): “Et videtur quod sic, quia nullus 
conceptus ducit in alterum nisi contineat ipsum formaliter vel virtualiter. 
Sed conceptus <entis> creati non continet conceptum entis increati virtua- 
liter, quia esset potior eo; ergo formaliter. Ergo est eiusdem rationis iste 
cum illo.’ 

46 Gerard, Quodl. I, q.1 (P, f. 85ra): ‘‘Contra: conceptus communis 
cum speciali facit compositionem, quia se habent ut potentia et actus. Ergo 
secundum hoc in Deo esset compositio ex potentia et actu, nam ibi est 
conceptus specialis praeter hunc communem. 
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analogically and yet this concept is not univocal but analogous.‘? 
Giving no further details Gerard asks: what do they mean? If they 
mean a unity of proportion or attribution, then they are right. In this 
case there is a “‘unitas secundum quid sed multitudo simpliciter’’ — like 
a unified collection of things that are actually many and can never be 
made into something which is really one.*® If, however, they mean a 
concept which is one in number, one simpliciter, one per se, or any other 
equivalent expression, then there is a contradiction in terms. For by 
the fact that it is said to be “one by analogy”’ it is one by proportion 
and relation and consequently multa simpliciter. Why ? Because whatever 
is the ‘“‘same’’ does not have any proportion or relation to itself. By the 
very fact, therefore, that this concept is analogous it is stmpliciter plures.*® 
In brief the position of Gerard is this: 


“...the unity of analogy is a unity in a certain sense but really a 
multitude. Wherefore, those things which are predicated analogically or 
which have analogy are really many but in a certain sense one.’’5° 


Following this introduction and definition of terms Gerard turns 
to the main issue: could anything be predicated of God and creatures 
according to one and the same ratio ?°! He examines the arguments of 
Scotus which show that man can obtain a univocal concept of being 
and that he must do so if he wishes to find an adequate unified object 


47 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 85vb): ““De unitate vero analogiae dicunt 
aliqui quod eius quod analogice de pluribus dicitur potest unus conceptus 
haberi, qui quidem conceptus non erit univocus sed analogus.”’ 

48 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 85vb): “‘Sed si isti per unitatem conceptus 
huius intelligunt unitatem ordinis proportionis vel attributionis, recte quidem 
intelligunt, ut opinor. Sed haec unitas est unitas secundum quid sed multi- 
tudo simpliciter, sicut et quaelibet unitas aggregationis plurium in actu ex 
quibus numquam fit per se unum.”’ 

49 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 85vb): “Si vero intelligant unitatem huius 
esse unitatem numeralem conceptus ita quod ille conceptus sit unus numero 
simpliciter et per se unus vel etiam realiter per se unus qualitercumque, sic 
videtur mihi sine praeiudicio cuiuscumque quod in tali dicto sit oppositum in 
adiecto. Nam eo ipso quod dicitur unus analogia, dicitur proportione et 
habitudine unus, et per consequens simpliciter plures, quia idem non .habet 
proportionem, habitudinem, vel ordinem ad seipsum nec ad id a quo differt 
tantum secundum rationem, sicut nec forma existens in potentia materiae 
vel creatura in potentia activa Dei ut sic dicuntur habere ordinem ad illa. 
Ergo, eo ipso quod analogus, est simpliciter plures; sed ex alia parte sim- 
pliciter ponitur unus: ergo oppositum in adiecto.”’ 

50 Gerard, Quodl. I, q.1 (P, f. 85vb): ““Dicendum igitur quod unitas 
analogiae est unitas secundum quid et multitudo simpliciter, unde et quae 
analogice dicuntur sive analogiam habent sunt simpliciter plura vel multa, 
secundum quid autem unum.” 

51 Gerard, Quodl. I, q.1 (P, f. 86ra): “‘Restat igitur considerare quod 
est principale propositum, si videlicet aliquid secundum unam rationem 
possit dici de Deo et creatura.”’ 
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for the intellect and open the way to a positive knowledge of God.™ 
But, Gerard insists, despite the force of these arguments and of others 
which are perhaps even stronger than the ones examined, the univocity 
of being is untenable. Anyone following the teaching of Aristotle must 
admit that wherever he or his Commentator speak explicitly of this 
subject, they say that being is predicated analogically, that it is “said 
in many ways.” The only path Aristotle and Averroes leave to an 
univocist is to deny everything they say or else to twist their words 
beyond the intended meaning.®? For Gerard’s part he prefers to remain 
with the untwisted interpretation of the traditional doctrine. He gives 
evidence of this tradition with a long list of very impressive citations, *4 
and among them we find certain citations culled from Avicenna, which he 
employs to defend his position. Avicenna, then, according to Gerard, 
does not favor the simple unity demanded by Scotus. He favors the se- 
cundum quid unity also held by Aristotle and Averroes. 


Gerard’s interpretation of Avicenna, as far as the real unity of the 
concept of being is concerned, is basically the same position as that of 
Henry of Ghent. This is not to deny them their differences. Later on in 
his Summa theologica (1315—1316) Gerard shows the gulf between 
himself and the Ghentian by attacking Henry’s explanation of the 
Avicennian dictum: “‘ens statim imprimitur in anima prima impressione.“ 
Gerard refuses to admit with Henry a confused concept in which negative- 
ly undetermined being and privatively undetermined being are erroneous- 
ly united. He denies, also, that God is the primum cognitum in the sense 
held by Henry: “Hoc non est nisi quoddam involucrum sine ratione 
inventum”’ and again: “‘positio vix est intelligibilis sed plane videtur 
esse figmentum’’.®® Yet, if we stick to the fundamental teaching of 
both men on what is the real unity of the concept of being, then we must 
say their positions coincide. Both deny any concept common to God 
and creatures, substance and accidents. Being has plures conceptus in 
actu. These concepts are actually many and can never be made into 


52 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 86ra). 

53 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 86rb): “‘Sed non obstantibus his et aliis 
quae induci possunt, fortasse non minus sed magis probantibus quam inducta, 
videtur esse dicendum quod nihil praedictorum vel consimilium sit unius 
rationis in Deo et creatura. Et primo quidem inchoando de ente patet quod 
sequendo doctrinam Philosophi sit dicendum quia per Philosophum et Com- 
mentatorem ubicumque de hoc fit mentio expresse habetur quod ens analogice 
et multipliciter dicitur, ita quod vel necesse sit eos negare totaliter vel sic 
extorte glossare quod eorum intentioni. Talis glossa nequaquam conveniat 
sed penitus contradicat quod intelligo ut commune substantiae et accidenti.”’ 

54 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 86rb—va). 

55 Gerard, Summa, q. 14, a. 4 (cod. Vat. Borghes. 27, ff. 59va—6ora). 
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something which is really one. They are however linked and can form 
a unified collection. In the final count both Gerard and Henry hold 
that the unity of the concept of being is a unity in a certain sense but 
really a multitude.*® 


Since Scotus claimed Avicenna as his main authoritative support, 
Gerard tried to undermine this foundation. He turned to Avicenna’s 
Metaphysics and picked out the passage where the Arabian claims that 
there is no community between necessary and contingent being, under- 
lined the statement of Avicenna denying that being is a genus, stressed 
the latter’s phrase declaring that being is not predicated equally of its 
inferiors, and placed a heavy accent on his declaration that ‘“‘being”’ 
is common to the categories but secundum prius et posterius.*" 


For Gerard the concept of being can only have a secundum quid unity. 
Scotus’ simple unity, which he attacks in great detail, has the basic flaw 
of placing ultimate differences and transcendental properties outside 
the concept of being. Such a position, according to Gerard, makes of 
being a genus contracted from without. Now this is quite impossible, 
since nothing is outside the concept of being. It was for this reason 
that Aristotle said: “‘being is not a genus.”’ For the same reason Averroes 
agreed. And Avicenna did not differ from Aristotle — he too said “‘ens 
non est genus.”’°§ 


58 Henry of Ghent, despite his personal variations, holds what Peter 
Aureoli calls the ‘““common opinion’’, which defends a disjunctive concept of 
being. Aureoli, Scviptum. . ., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 49 (II, 483): ““Viso itaque puncto 
quaestionis, voluerunt aliqui dicere quod conceptus entis aut alicuius dicit 
actu rationes plures. Dicit enim per prius rationem substantiae, alio (lege: 
alia) vero per attributionem, et dicit quamlibet sub propria ratione, non sub 
aliqua communi in qua conveniant. Est tamen iste conceptus disiunctivus, 
non copulativus. Unde, cum dicitur de aliquo quod sit ens, statim concipitur 
quod est substantia vel quantitas vel qualitas, et sic de aliis propriis rationibus 
entium, non quod aliqua communis ratio concipiatur.’’ For a list of authors 
who endorse the same opinion consult: B. M. Xiberta, ‘“‘“Guiu Terrena i Sant 
Tomas sobre l’analogia de l’ésser’’ in Criterion (Barcelona) VI (1930), 11—34. 

5” Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 86rb): “Item: Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, 
capitulo 6, dicit: ‘impossibile est ut in certitudine quam habet ‘necesse esse’ 
communicet ei aliquid.’’’ Cf. Avicenna, J Metaphysicae, cap. VII, f. 73rb. 

“Item: Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, capitulo 6, dicit: ‘ens non est genus, 
nec praedicatur aequaliter de his quae sub eo sunt. Sed est intentio in qua 
conveniunt secundum prius et posterius.’’’ Cf. Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, 
Cap mVily i 72VD- 

“Ttem: Avicenna, V Metaphysicae, capitulo 5, ‘ens et unum sunt de his 
quae sunt communia praedicamentis sed secundum prius et posterius.’”’ 
Cf. Avicenna, V Metaphysicae, cap. V, f. 89vb. 

“Item: <Avicenna>, VII Metaphysicae, capitulo r, ‘bonitas non significat 
intentionem univoce in praedicamentis.’ Sed ‘bonitas rei est esse eius,’ 
ut statim post dicit.’’ Cf. Avicenna, VII Metaphysicae, cap. I, f. 95va. 

58 Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72vb. 
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PETER AUREOLI®? 


“Ens, res and necesse are imprinted in the intellect with the first 
impression.’ Henry of Ghent had studied this Avicennian citation and 
explained that the concept of being Avicenna spoke of was really a 
confusion of two concepts — negatively undetermined being and 
privatively undetermined being.®® Scotus examined this text and con- 
cluded that Avicenna was talking about the first distinct knowledge 
we have — a concept of being which is common to all things and distinct 
because separate from the differences which could make it confused.® 
Gerard turned to the same chapter of Avicenna and continued to read 
until he came upon the phrase that being “is not a genus, nor is it 
predicated equally of those things which come under it, but it is an 
intention in which these things share according to a priority and a 
posteriority.’’®* Peter Aureoli read the famous chapter of Avicenna and 
discovered yet another meaning. If it is read with the light of Aristotle’s 
Physics where the Philosopher says that confused things are known before 
determined things, the concept of being must be a confused concept.® 
This, according to Aureoli, is what Avicenna intended: the concept of 
being which is first imprinted in the mind is not a concept of the ten 
categories, but a confused and indeterminate concept of all things. 

Aureoli makes it clear that it is not only the term “‘being”’ which 


5® The life, writings and doctrine of Aureoli have been described in detail 
by A. Teetaert in his book-length article ‘‘Pierre Auriol’’ in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie catholique, XII, 2 (Paris, 1935), cols. 1810—1881. E. Buytaert, 
Peter Auveoli. Scriptum ..., 1, vii—xxi has brought the materials on the life 
and writings of Aureoli up to the year 1952. On the question of Scotus as the 
teacher of Aureoli see the clarifications noted by V. Heynck in Franziskani- 
sche Studien 35 (1953), 469—470 and Franziskanische Studien 40 (1964), 179. 

As we have already noted the Scriptum and Commentarium both give us 
treatises on the unity of the concept of being. The two treatises present 
essentially the same position. The Scriptum, however, is a much more 
detailed work. The Commentarium in I Sententiarum is basically much simp- 
ler, but it certainly must be taken into consideration, especially on the 
question of ultimate differences and transcendental properties where it is 
much more developed. For the citations from the Scriptum we will refer 
to Buytaert’s edition. For the citations from the Commentarium we will 
use the ms. Vat. Borghese 123, employing the symbol “‘V”’ to indicate it. 

60 Henr. Gand., Summa, art. 21, q. 2 (I, ff. 124vO—125rS). 

81 Scotus, Metaph. IV, q. 1, n. 5 (ed. Vivés, VII, 147b—148a). 

62 Gerard, Quodl. I, q. 1 (P, f. 86rb; vide supra, note 57). 

83 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p. 1, gq. I (V, 23rb): “De Avicenna 
patet, I Metaphysicae, capitulo 5, ‘ens et res et aliquid prima impressione 
imprimuntur in intellectu.’ Nunc Philosophus dicit, J Physicorum, quod 
‘confusa sunt nobis magis nota et prius nota quam determinata.’ Igitur, 
conceptus entis et rei primo imprimitur, non autem conceptus decem 
generum. Ille autem non potest esse nisi confusus et indeterminatus. Ergo et 
cetera.’’ Cf. Aureoli, Scriptum ..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 117 (II, 514). 
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expresses this indefinite concept of all things. The terms “‘res’’ and 
“aliquid” also express such a concept. Nor is Aureoli simply clarifying 
his meaning of “‘ens’, ‘‘res,” and “‘aliquid;’’ he is insisting that their 
common role as the most general terms we have, demands that they 
express the most general and most indefinite concept we have — the 
concept of all things. To illustrate the universality of these terms Peter 
takes us back for another meditation on chapter six of Avicenna’s 
Book I of the Metaphysics.*4 


For Aureoli, as for Avicenna, there is absolutely no difference between 
these three terms: ens, ves and aliquid. Scotus argued for a difference 
between them. He claimed that “‘aliquid’”’ has in itself something more 
than “ens,” because ultimate differences are not quidditatively “‘ens.” 
Aureoli finds it futile to raise an objection that these ultimate differences 
must be quidditatively something, therefore quidditatively “‘being.”’ For 
the answer which comes back from the Scotistic side is that ‘‘aliquid”’ 
has in itself something more than “‘ens.’’®> In the Commentarium Aureoli 
says that such an answer is useless since it is a game of words.®® In the 
Scriptum he tells us the same holds for those who wish to limit the 
term “‘ens’’ to “ens reale.”” What they are asking about the term “ens” 
is what the term should point to. They are asking if it should refer to this 
type of being and not to another type. Aureoli prefers to leave such ques- 
tions to the grammarians. What interests him is the concept which 
includes everything and every vatio, and which therefore is the most 
universal concept, under which is included God and creatures and what- 
ever can be conceived. And nothing can be exempted from this widest 
and most universal concept — not ultimate differences, not beings of 
reason, nor anything else.*? And it is this most universal concept 
which is one indeterminate concept and not many concepts immediately. ®8 


84 Aureoli, Scriptum..., d.2, sect.9, nn. 46—47 (II, 481—483). Cf. 
Commentarium ..., d. 2, p. I, g. 1 (V, 23va). 

85 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 1, q. 1 (V, 23va): ‘““Dicunt enim 
quidam quod differunt quia in plus se habet aliquid quam ens, nam ipsi 
ponunt quod differentiae ultimae non sunt quidditative ens. Et si arguitur 
contra eos: sunt quidditative aliquid, igitur quidditative ens, respondent 
quod in plus se habet aliquid quam ens.” Cf. Scriptum ..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 46 
(II, 481—482). 

66° Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 1, q. I (V, 23va): ‘““Haec evasio 
in proposito nulla est, quia non curo de vocabulis, nec curo modo de hoc 
nomine ‘ens’.”’ 

8? Aureoli, Scriptum ..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 46 (II, 481—482). 

88 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.1, q.1 (V, 23va): “Sed ego 
quaero de conceptu quo concipimus totam multitudinem entium. Et de 
illo dico quod est indeterminatus unus, non plures immediate, sive significetur 
per ens, sive per aliquid.” 
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Those who speak of “ens” or “res” or “aliquid” in a way that gives 
to one of them a wider or lesser extension than the others, are not follow- 
ing Avicenna for whom, in chapter six of Book I of the Metaphysics, 
they all have the same meaning. ®® 


This identity of extension is shown not only from the authority 
of Avicenna, but also from the fact that “ens,” “res” and ‘‘aliquid” 
have the same divisions. ‘““Ens’”’ is divided into “‘ens in actu’”’ and ‘“‘ens 
in potentia,” into “‘ens in anima” and “ens extra animam’’. The same 
holds for “aliquid.” It too is divided into “aliquid in actu” and “‘aliquid 
in potentia,” “aliquid in anima’’ and “‘aliquid extra animam.”’ “Res” 
also follows the same divisions.?° 


Aureoli continues his meditation on the same chapter of Avicenna’s 
text even though he does not indicate it explicitly. Another proof that 
“ens”, “res” and “‘aliquid’”’ have the widest extension is based on the 
consideration that “‘ens,’’ “‘res’’ and “‘aliquid’”’ are the broadest terms 
we have. If we join this consideration to the fact that the broadest terms 
must have correlatively the broadest extension, the conclusion is inevi- 
table: “ens,” “res’’ and ‘‘aliquid’”’ have the widest extension. Now this 
widest extension can only be an indistinct and indeterminate concept 
of all beings. The proof of this lies in the impossibility of finding a more 
extensive concept. One concept would be equally extensive — a concept 
of all things explicitly. However, one determinate concept of all things 
is impossible, since we would thus conceive at the same time an infinite 
number of things determinately.’1 Furthermore, the Scriptum adds, such 


yd 66 


Sy EG; 


69 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. I, q. 1 (V, 23va): “Etiam in 
hoc non dicunt verum quia secundum Avicennam, ubi supra, idem signifi- 
CAlt: | Cl SCHIPINiia 7d. 2eseOt, Oo, 47 (ll AS2). 

70 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.1, q. I (V, 23va): ““Patet etiam 
hoc quia habent <easdem differentias>, nam ens dividitur in ens in actu et 
in potentia, in ens in anima et extra animam. Haec autem omnia conveniunt 
pari ratione ei quod est aliquid, quia aliquid in anima, aliquid extra animam ; 
aliquid in actu, aliquid in potentia.’’ The word’s ‘easdem differentias’ are 
found in the Padua manuscript of Aureoli’s Commentarium (f. 21vb). Scrip- 
tum..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 47 (II, 482) gives other reasons to establish that ens, 
ves and aliquid signify this most common concept. In place of the word ‘non’ 
(line 37) read: ‘nunc’. 

71 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p. 1, q.1 (V, 23va): “‘Item: probo 
eandem propositionem quia signo latissimo correspondet signatum latissi- 
mum, sicut enim correlativa. Sed ens, res et aliquid sunt signa latissima. 
Igitur, correspondet eis signatum latissimum. Sed huiusmodi non est aliud 
quam conceptus indistinctus et indeterminatus omnium entium. Probatio: 
nullus enim alius conceptus potest esse aeque latus nisi ille qui esset omnium 
explicite. Da enim quod esset alicuius tantum, non esset latissimus. Concep- 
tus autem unus determinatus omnium impossibilis est haberi, sic enim 
conciperem infinita simul determinate. Igitur oportet quod talis conceptus 
sit conceptus indefinitus omnium.” 
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a concept would be beatific since the proper ratio of God would be 
attained.” The widest concept, expressed by “‘ens,”’ “‘res’’ and “‘aliquid”’ 
must therefore be an indefinite concept of all things.”* 


Aureoli now turns to the example of “health” which Avicenna 
adopted (and adapted) from Aristotle’s Book IV of the Metaphysics.”4 
Yes, Aureoli agrees, “being” is like “‘health’’ as far as attribution is 
concerned, for just as the health of the animal is the principal analogate 
and all the other “healthy” things owe their name to their connection 
to this health in the animal, so is substance the principal analogate and 
all the accidents are being in relation to substance. Up to this point 
Aristotle’s example is good. But it is a falsification of the image and 
Aristotle’s thought to carry it any further. In reality there are three 
things which this example does not indicate and is not meant to indicate. 
First, only the animal is formally healthy; the other things are “‘healthy”’ 
by extrinsic denomination. In the case of “‘being”’ all beings are formally 
beings. Secondly, the attribution of “healthy” to food, complexion and 
urine is not due to some real and entitative possession of health by each 
of these analogates; the attribution of all accidents to substance, however, 
is according to intrinsic entity and quidditative reality. Thirdly, all 
the significates of “healthy’”’ cannot come to form one confused concept, 
whereas all the significates of ‘‘being”’ can give rise to one concept. The 
reason for this is that “healthy” is not predicated formally of each of its 
significates, while in the case of “being” it is predicated formally and 
quidditatively of all things. This formal presence of being permits all 
things to be grasped in an indefinite concept. 

By stressing the formal presence of being in each analogate (Creator 
and creature, substance and accident) Aureoli shows that all beings 
can be grasped in one simple concept. This position immediately sets 
him off from Henry of Ghent and Gerard of Bologna. Peter, while 
admitting the simple unity of being, also declares his independence 
from the explanation Duns Scotus gave of this simple unity. There seems 
to be no truth in an opinion which places something on this side of 
“nihil” and denies to it quidditative being. Yet this is precisely Scotus’ 
position regarding the transcendental properties and ultimate differences. 
Why does it lack any appearance of truth? Aureoli picks out an ultimate 
difference (e. g. perseity), examines it and argues as follows: 


72 Aureoli, Scriptum ..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 61 (II, 490). 

ESTES NONE) AG 

74 Cf. Avicenna, I Metaphysicae, cap. VI, f. 72vb. Aureoli, Scriptum . . ., 
d. 2, sect. 9, n. 141 (II, 521—522). 
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Major: Whatever has necessarily the transcendental attributes of being 
must have the ratio of being, for an attribute cannot exist without its sub- 
ject. 

Minor: Now transcendental properties are present in ultimate differen- 
ces, for to distinguish, contract and actuate are properties of being and ulti- 
mate differences have these properties formally. 


Therefore, the vatio of being belongs necessarily to differences even when 
these ultimate differences are taken in the abstract, that is, considering 
them in themselves and not as present in the subjects they contract.?® 


To justify the qualification added to his conclusion Aureoli continues. 
Let it be understood, he says, that it is not sufficient to say that these 
differences are present qualitatively, because then the meaning is that 
the ultimate differences are being not formally but through a substrate 
or subject. Now it is impossible for them to be being only qualitatively, 
since the transcendental attributes are present in the differences not 
through a substrate or subject, but through their proper rationes. Indeed, 
it is these ultimate differences themselves which contract, actuate and divide 
the substrate.7® 


Once he has made this clarification Aureoli goes back over his syllo- 
gism and restates insistently his argument: 


Major: Whatever has the transcendental properties as necessary attri- 
butes has being quidditatively (per se primo modo) present, for a property 
belongs to nothing as a necessary attribute unless being (the subject of the 
property) is present quidditatively. 

Minor: Now the rationes of ultimate differences have as necessary attri- 
butes the ability to contract, divide and actuate. 


Therefore, these ultimate differences have being quidditatively present.7? 


75 Aureoli, Commentarium ..., d. 2, p. I, q. 2 (V, 24vb): “Cui competunt 
per se passiones entis ei competit per se ratio entis. Probatio: quoniam passio 
non separatur a subiecto primo. Sed differentiis et huiusmodi insunt propriae 
passiones entis. Probatio: distinguere, contrahere, actuare, omnia ista sunt 
passiones entis; patet, VII Metaphysicae et IX. Sed ultimae differentiae 
habent formaliter distinguere, actuare et huiusmod1; igitur, et cetera, etiam 
quantumcumque sumantur in abstracto ut abstrahunt ab omni ratione 
extranea.”’ Cf. Scriptum..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 78 (II, 497). 

76 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.1, q.2 (V, 24vb): “‘Nec valet 
dicere quod sufficit quod subiecto insint aliquo modo ,puta qualitative, quia 
tunc esset sensus quia differentiae ultimae essent ens non formaliter sed per 
substratum, si tantum sunt ens qualitative. Modo hoc non potest stare, 
quoniam passiones entis insunt differentiis non per substratum, sed per 
rationes proprias; immo, illud substratum actuant et dividunt.”’ 

77 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p. 1, q. 2 (V, 24vb): ““Tunc reduco 
rationem sic: cui insunt secundo modo dicendi per se passiones entis, el 
inest per se primo modo ratio entis, nam passio nulli per se inest secundo 
modo cui subiectum non inest primo modo. Sed actuare, distinguere et 
huiusmodi insunt rationibus differentiarum secundo modo. I[gitur, et cetera.” 
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This argument is confirmed by the fact that what is 7 itself nothing 
cannot do anything. Now these differences contract, divide and actuate, 
not only by reason of their subject, but by their proper ratzones. There- 
fore, they are something in themselves.7® 

Aureoli returns to a reading of Scotus’ text, draws out the Scotistic 
arguments for the primarily diverse nature of ultimate differences and 
dresses them up in the garb of objections to his own position. The device 
affords Aureoli the occasion to explain ultimate differences in his own 
system and to show his way of understanding the simple unity of the 
concept of being. 

The first objection argues that it is necessary to admit first ultimate 
differences or else the search for an ultimate explanation of difference 
would be an ad infinitum adventure. Now to provide this final explana- 
tion of differences these differentiae ultimae must have a certain charac- 
ter: they must be absolutely simple and primarily diverse. If they were 
not primarily diverse, they would have a common element anda differing 
element and would therefore not be ultimate differences, for that differing 
element would be a differentia ulterior. It would be necessary to examine 
that differentia ulterior to find out if it had the necessary requirements: 
is it absolutely simple and primarily diverse If not, then it would be 
necessary to continue the search until it was finally admitted that a 
certain difference did have the necessary character to be ultimate. To 
give a basic explanation of difference the existence of first ultimate 
differences are therefore a necessity. Now if ultimate differences were 
ens in quid, they would not be primarily diverse, for they would have 
something in common with other things (ems in quid) and something 
else that makes them differences. Therefore, if they are going to be 
ultimate differences, ens cannot be predicated of them in quid.?® 


78 Aureoli, Commentarium ..., d.2, p. 1, q.2 (V, 24vb): ‘“‘Confirmatur 
quia quod nihil est in se, nihil facit. Sed istae differentiae contrahunt et 
dividunt et huiusmodi, non tantum per rationem subiecti, sed per rationes 
proprias. Igitur, et cetera.” 

79 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.2, q.1I (V, 26rb): “‘Sed contra 
hanc conclusionem sunt aliquae difficultates. Primo quia necesse est dare 
primas differentias ultimas, alias in differentiis esset procedere in infinitum. 
Similiter, differentias ultimas oportet esse simpliciter simplices, se totis 
differentes, in nullo convenientes. Probatio: da enim oppositum quod non 
sint simpliciter simplices et quod in aliquo conveniant et in aliquo differant, 
igitur sequitur quod oportet quod componantur ex aliquo <et alio> addito. Et 
hoc posito, non erunt differentiae ultimae, immo, illud additum erit ulterior 
differentia. Et sic, dicere quia differentiae ultimae non sint simpliciter 
simplices et quod in alio conveniant et in alio differant est dicere quod non 
sint ultimae differentiae. Sed si ens esset de conceptu quidditativo ultimarum 
differentiarum, tunc differentiae ultimae non essent simpliciter simplices 
quia non includerent tantum conceptum entis. Igitur oportet quod dicerent 
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Aureoli’s position appears impossible from the Scotistic viewpoint 
for a second reason. Clearly, if anything is going to be contracted into 
different things, this operation must be performed through something 
diverse, since obviously a thing cannot be contracted to something 
different by that which is common to itself. Now being is contracted 
to different rationes like substance, quantity, quality and so on. It 
is necessary to admit contracting differences and these will be the 
proper differences of being qua being.®® 

The first objection argued that the existence of irreducibly simple and 
primarily diverse contracting differences is a necessity if any ultimate 
explanation of difference among beings is to be given. Aureoli’s response 
to this objection would doubtlessly leave Scotus or a Scotus-sympathizer 
staring in disbelief. “I say,’’ Aureoli answers, ‘‘that ultimate differences 
are irreducibly simple and that they are totally alike and totally differ- 
ent.’’8! The disbelief and shock of a Scotist would be understandable, 
for, in the framework of Scotus’ system Aureoli’s answer sounds contra- 
dictory. Yet, this is in Aureoli’s eyes, precisely the fallacy of the Scotistic 
objection: it does not see an alternative method for explaining differences 
and thus rushes too quickly to its conclusion that these contracting 
differences must be outside the concept of being. Another framework 
is possible and the explanation of Aureoli is neither shocking nor contra- 
dictory once this new framework is grasped. 

There are two manners, Aureoli explains, in which two differing things 
might be linked with or might agree with a third. One way is exemplified 
by the case of two different species of the genus. The genus comes to 
form part of the quiddity of each species along with added specific 
differences. The genus plays the role of a substrate for each of the two 
species. It is the determinable element of the composition, whereas 
the specific differences are the determining elements. Each element, the 


conceptum entis et alium additum; et iterum convenirent in conceptu entis 
et oporteret dare alium quo different. Et sic non essent ultimae differentiae. 
Igitur relinquitur quod ens non praedicetur de eis quidditative.”’ Cf. Scrip- 
tum..., d. 2, sect. 9, n. 18 (II, 474) and Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, 
n. 132 (ed. Vaticana, III, 8182). The words ‘et alio’ are found in the Padua 
manuscript (f. 24ra). 

80 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 2, q. 1 (V, 26rb): “Item, secundo 
sic: quia omne quod contrahitur in diversa, per alud contrahitur, nam 
commune seipso impossibile est quod descendat in diversa, Sed ens descendit 
in diversa entia specialia, sicut in decem praedicamenta et alia. Igitur, 
oportet quod descendat per contrahentia, et talia erunt propriae differentiae 
entis.”’ 

81 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.2, q.1 (V, 26rb): ““Dico quod 
differentiae ultimae sunt simpliciter simplices et se totis conveniunt et 
differunt.”’ 
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genus and the specific difference, is part of the total quiddity of each 
species. Each element remains in the species constituted by the compo- 
nents,*? 

Now Scotus knows well this mode of composition. He transferred the 
same mechanism to the transcendental level. No doubt he denied that 
“being” is a true genus and that ultimate differences work in exactly 
the same manner as specific differences. Further, he denied that the 
composition of being and its contracting modes or differences implies 
a composition in reality. Nevertheless, the process is the same. “‘Being”’ 
plays the part of a determinable substrate and ultimate differences 
play the role of determining elements added from without. The “‘deter- 
minable’ and “‘determining”’ concepts are primarily diverse, having 
nothing in common, and stand in relation to one another as potency 
and act.®* If Aureoli envisioned “‘being’’ and its differences in this way, 
he would be trapped by the objection and he knows it. In such a con- 
ception the differences of being must be outside the concept of being. 

There is, however, another way in which two different things might 
be connected with or might agree with a third. In this case the third 
thing is not a component part of the other two. Nor does it play the 
role of a substrate, at least, if by substrate one means a ratio opposed 
to its differences. Neither does the third thing expect to be determined 
by something added from without. Rather this third thing is related to 
the two differing things as a certain total implicit ratio to two differing 
explicit partial vationes. Now this, according to Aureoli, is the way 
“being’’ is related to all differing beings. ““Being’’ is not a part of the 
quiddity of each differing being. There is not in a stone one ratio which 
makes it ‘““being’”’ and a diverse vatio which makes it a stone. The ratio 
making it a stone and everything in a stone is formally being. The same 
holds for any being. A stone and a tree then agree totally with a third 
thing — “‘being’’. They differ not by adding something outside “‘being’”’ 

82 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.2, q.I (V, 26rb—va): ‘‘Sed 
arguere, ‘igitur, non continentur sub ente per se et quidditative’ est 
fallacia consequentis, ubi est considerandum quod aliqua possunt duobus 
modis convenire in tertio. Uno modo: quod illud tertium veniat ad constitu- 
tionem eorum per modum partis, aliquo addito, et per modum substrati, 
eo modo quo venit genus ad constitutionem speciei, quia venit per modum 
partis quia non est totalis ratio speciei, et aliquo addito, quia addita ratione 
differentiae quae est alia a ratione generis; et venit per modum substrati, 
venit enim per modum determinabilis, differentia vero per modum deter- 
minantis formaliter, et ideo genus se habet ut substratum respectu diffe- 
rentiae. Istae enim ambae rationes, tam substrati determinabilis quam 
rationis determinantis, remanent in constituto ex eis. De talibus, igitur, 


quae isto modo conveniunt in aliquo, currit ratio.” 
83 Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. 1, q. 3, n. 133 (III, 82—83). 
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to “being.” They differ by their proper natures which are nonetheless 
“being’’ — but in an explicit, determined manner. 

Aureoli makes himself clear and shows how close he is staying to 
the Avicenna texts by appealing to the Arabian to explain the two-fold 
manner in which different things agree with a third. In the sixth chapter 
of Book V of his Metaphysics Avicenna gives an exposé on differences 
and speaks of two kinds. Sometimes two differing things agree in part 
of their quiddity and differ by another part of their quiddity. In other 
cases, however, they agree in something which is not constitutive of their 
quiddity but concomitant with their quiddity (comitans quiditatem); 
they differ by their whole quiddity or nature. Avicenna illustrates this 
second kind of agreement-disagreement with the example of color and 
number. Although they agree in “being,” he explains, still “being’’ is 
not a part of their quiddities but is concomitant with their quiddities.®4 
Avicenna, Aureoli clarifies, does not mean that “‘being’’ follows upon 
or accompanies the quiddity in some extraneous manner which would 
make “‘being”’ an accident of quiddity. The opposition between “‘being”’ 
and a particular quiddity is not an opposition of a quiddity and an 
accident. It is an “‘opposition”’ of an implicit vatio to the same ratio taken 
explicitly. For, when we conceive the ratio of being (entitas simpliciter), 
we conceive the vatio of stone in an indistinct way. When we conceive a 
stone, we do not conceive a ratio different from the first, but we conceive 
the very same ratio in a different way, since the ratio of being applied 
to some partial being coincides with it in ve et ratione. Thus, “‘being”’ 
cannot have a determined ratio (which would be the case if it were 


84 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 2, q. 1 (V, 26va): “‘Sed alio modo 
conveniunt aliqua in tertio quod isto modo non venit ad constitutionem 
eorum, sic quod non se habet ad illa in ratione constituentis per modum 
partis, aliquo addito, et per modum substrati, sed se habet ad illa sicut 
aliquod implicitum totale ad alia explicita partialia. Et de talibus non valet 
ratio ad propositum. Ens enim non se habet respectu specialium entium 
primo modo: non enim in lapide est una ratio per quam lapis est ens et 
alia per quam est lapis. Immo, illa ratio per quam est lapis et totum quod 
est in lapide est formaliter entitas, alias illud quod esset aliquid non esset 
entitas aliqua. Propter quod non venit ens ad constitutionem lapidis ut 
pars, aliquo addito.”” Compare this with Avicenna, V Metaphysicae, cap. VI, 
f. gorb—va: ‘‘Cum autem convenerint in aliquo comitanti ita ut non con- 
veniant in partibus definitionis quiditatis ullo modo, tunc per ipsam quidi- 
tatem erunt differentes, non per partem eius, sicut color differt a numero. 
Quamvis enim conveniant in ens, ens autem, sicut patet ex praemissis, 
comitans est, non aliquid de quiditate. Tunc ad hoc ut color differat a 
numero secundum definitionem et intellectum, non est ei necesse aliquid 
nisi sua quiditas et sua natura; nec convenit cum eo numerus in aliquo 
quod sit de quiditate eius. Tota enim quiditas coloris est non conveniens 
ullo modo cum quiditate numeri; convenit autem cum eo in eo quod est 
extra quiditatem eius.”’ 
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made an accident of quiddity), nor can it be a partial ratio constitutive, 
along with some addition, of a quiddity. ‘“Being’’ must rather have the 
ratio of a concomitant, in the sense that a total implicit ratio is concomi- 
tant with a partial explicit ratio.®® 

In differing things, then, there is not some outside ratio added to their 
entity; there is no ratio except their proper entity. ““Being”’ is identical 
in ratio with each differing thing, for, their differences are ‘“something”’ 
and consequently “‘being.”’ Differing things and that by which they differ 
are in some way totally alike. The ratio of being is not some partial 
vatio which all things have as a substrate of a proper ratio outside being 
which makes them these particular differing things. They are totally 
alike because they share completely in a certain indeterminate concept 
which is able to be explicitated into each one of them without any kind 
of outside addition. *® 

The second objection denied that anything could be contracted by 
something common to itself.§? Aureoli’s response leans on the preceding 
Avicennian distinction between the two kinds of differences: some things 
are contracted through the addition of another ratio, while others are 
contracted through the explicitation of a ratio which was previously 
implicit. It should be noted that in the contraction of a genus to a species 
both types are in play. The reason for this is that a genus expresses 
potentially and indeterminately all species, but does so in a partial way. 
The genus ‘‘animal”’, for instance, expresses all its species indeterminately 


So Aureoli, Commentartum..., d.2, p.2, g.1.(V, 20va): Et hoc est 
quod dicit expresse Avicenna, V Metaphysicae, quod ens non est pars quiddi- 
tatis constituens quidditatem, sed est concomitans quidditatem. Et non 
intelligit quod sit concomitans extranee, quia sic esset accidens, sed pro 
tanto dicit quod ratio entis est concomitans quia se habent ens et quaelibet 
partialis entitas per modum impliciti <et expliciti>. Quando enim concipio 
entitatem simpliciter, concipio rationem lapidis indistincte. Quando autem 
concipio lapidem, non concipio aliam rationem a prima, sed concipio eandem 
et re et ratione, nam ratio entis simpliciter applicata alicui partiali entitati 
coincidit in idem re et ratione. Ideo ratio entis non potest habere rationem 
determinatam nec rationem constituentis modo partis, addito aliquo, sed 
habet rationem concomitantis sicut totale implicitum concomitatur partiale 
explicitum.’’ The words ‘et expliciti’ are found in the Padua manuscript 
(f. 24rb). 

88 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.2, q.1 (V, 26va): “Et tunc, in 
differentiis dico quod non est alia ratio quam propria earum entitas, ita 
quod ens applicatum eis coincidit in eandem rationem cum qualibet, nam 
differentiae, ut sunt tales differentiae, sunt aliquid, et per consequens ens, 
quia pro eodem habeo. Et ipsae se totis conveniunt quia ratio entis non est 
in eis aliqua partialis ratio in qua conveniant, quae se habeat per modum 
substrati respectu propriae rationis per quam sunt tales differentiae, sed 
conveniunt in quodam conceptu communi, indeterminato, explicabili in 
quodlibet, nullo addito.”’ 

87 See above, note 80. 
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but after the manner of a part, because it expresses the sensible element 
in these species. The logicians captured this well in their saying: a genus 
expresses the whole essence of the species but after the manner of a 
part. In so far as a genus expresses implicitly all its species, it is contrac- 
ted by explicitation. In so far as it expresses them after the manner 
of a part, it is contracted by the addition of another ratio. 

Avicenna explains contraction per explicationem in Book V of the 
Metaphysics. In his way of seeing it the explicitation-type contraction 
considered by itself is not brought about through the addition of any 
outside objective ratio, but only through a difference in the way of 
looking at it. When the ratio of being is explicitated in the ratio of stone, 
it is not contracted by adding a new ratio, but rather the same ratio 
which before was implicit is made explicit. Consequently, there is only 
a difference in the modus cognoscendi. Implicit and explicit are states 
of the mind, whereas when a difference of ratio is involved, this occurs 
in the object itself. Therefore, to conceive implicitly and to conceive 
explicitly is in the intellect, not in the object. This is why Avicenna says 
that the contraction by explicitation is a process of verification (per 
modum certitudinis), that is, a more just evaluation or determination of 


an object.88 
Applying these clarifications to the objection, Aureoli admits that, if 
contraction is by addition, then certainly the contracting ratio must be 


88 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 2, q. I (V, 26va—vb): “Ad 
secundam difficultatem dico quod contractio quaedam est per additionem 
alterius rationis, quaedam est per explicationem eiusdem rationis prius 
tamen implicitae. Ubi nota quod in contractione generis ad speciem con- 
currit ista duplex contractio. Cuius ratio est quod genus dicit in potentia et 
indeterminate omnes species, sed tamen partialiter: sicut animal dicit in- 
determinate omnes species, tamen per modum partis quia per modum 
sensibilis. Et hinc est quod logici consueverunt dicere quod genus dicit 
totam essentiam specierum, tamen per modum partis. Ratione igitur qua 
genus dicit implicite omnes species, ut sic, contrahitur per explicationem ; 
inquantum vero dicit species per modum partis, ut sic, contrahitur per 
additionem rationis alterius. Et nota quod qualiter contractio fit isto modo 
per modum explicationis tantum, docet Avicenna, V Metaphysicae. Intendit 
enim quod talis explicatio non fiat per additionem rationis obiectivae, 
sed tantum penes alium modum cognoscendi. Nam quando entitatem 
simpliciter contraho explicando per lapideitatem non addo rationem novam, 
sed eandem prius implicitam explico. Ideo est ibi tantum aliud modus 
cognoscendi. Implicitum enim et explicitum sunt conditiones actus. Alietas 
autem rationis se tenet ex parte obiecti. Propter quod, concipere explicite 
et concipere implicite tantum sunt differentiae actus; non autem requirunt 
differentiam aliquam alterius et alterius rationis in obiecto. Propter quod 
Avicenna talem contractionem per explicationem dicit esse per modum 
certitudinis, wbi supra.’ The phrase “‘per modum certitudinis”’ in the above 
text and in Avicenna is well explained by A. M. Goichon, La distinction de 
Vessence et de l’existence d’aprés Ibn Sina (Paris, 1937), 34——35, note 7. 
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different from the one it is determining. In the case of “‘being,’”’ however, 
only contraction by explicitation is in play. Now granting the principle 
that nothing can be contracted by something common to itself, still the 
non-identity does not have to be a non-identity of vationes in the object 
itself, but a non-identity of the same ratio grasped at one time implicitly 
and at another time explicitly by the intellect is sufficient. Contraction 
then can be explained without an appeal to outside rationes.®® 


The two objections have given Aureoli the occasion to explain his 
own position in a clearer light. For him all beings are different by their 
whole being — they are totally different. Yet on the other hand they 
are totally alike because they share totally in the indeterminate concept 
of being. When the intellect searches for the ultimate similarity between 
substance and quantity, it does not leave aside rationes added to “‘being”’ 
from without, but it considers the whole of each of these partial rationes 
in the most undetermined way possible. No matter what additions might 
be involved in explaining differences of genera, species or individuals 
in the system of Aureoli, the differences of being are not explained 
by an addition of something outside the concept of being, but by a dif- 
ferent modus cognoscend1. When beings are known in the most confused 
manner possible, they are grasped in their basic similitude: as being. 


Aureoli has argued that an ultimate explanation of difference does 
not justify any opposition of vatio between “‘being”’ and its differences. 
He likewise challenges the need of such an opposition to furnish a 
suitable subject for transcendental properties. It is true, Aureoli ad- 
mits, that the concept of being taken in its total extension cannot have 
properties. As Aristotle indicated in Book I of the Posterior Analytics, 
properties are outside the concept of their subject. Now nothing escapes 
the concept of being when it is considered in its full extension where it 
contains all things indistinctly. If the properties Scotus speaks of are 
essentially different one from the other, then they have a guid and must 
therefore be quidditatively something or being. They are consequently 
included within the concept of being taken in its full extension and 
cannot be properties of such a concept.°° 


8® Aureoli, Commentarium..., d.2, p.2, q. 1 (V, 26vb): “Ad formam, 
igitur, rationis dico quod maior est vera quando contractio fit primo modo 
per additionem. Et cum probas quod nullum commune seipso descendit et 
cetera, concedo quod non seipso omnino eodem, sed tamen non oportet quod 
ista non-identitas sit obiective propter aliam et aliam rationem, sed sufficit 
quod sit ex parte actus, ut dictum est.”’ 

89 Aureoli, Commentarium. .., d. 2, p. 2, q. 1 (V, 27ra): ““Hoc praemisso, 
probo conclusionem, et primo quantum ad primam partem negativam sic: 
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On the other hand, argues Aureoli, any particular being whatever 
has transcendental properties. This can be seen through a parallel with 
other instances. Take the example of “‘running”’ in relation to animal. 
“Running” is not a property of “‘animal’’ in so far as it stands for the 
nature of the animal, but it is a property of any particular animal 
whatever. Or even better, look at the example of “number” which 
Aristotle himself uses in Book IV of the Metaphysics. ““Number’’, taken 
in the abstract, as it stands for the nature of number, is neither odd 
nor even. For “number” taken in the abstract prescinds from these 
properties of oddness and evenness. However, this number or that 
number or any particular number whatever necessarily is odd or even. 
Now there are certain properties which are present in every determined 
being, such as act and potency, prior and posterior, and so on. These 
are properties which belong not to the abstract nature of being (for, 
its universality impedes properties), but they do belong to each particular 
being. *! 

This, according to Aureoli’s interpretation, is the position which all 
the philosophers wanted to express when they said “being qua being 
has properties.’’ They did not mean that the ratio of being, taken in its 
full extension (where it stands for all things indistinctly) has transcen- 
dental attributes. Aristotle demonstrated the impossibility of this in 
Book III of the Metaphysics when he showed that nothing is outside 
the concept of being. What these philosophers meant when they said 


omnis passio est extra conceptum subiecti sui. Sed nulla passio, et breviter 
nulla ratio, potest esse extra conceptum entis ut accipitur in tota sua lati- 
tudine et unitate totalitatis indistincte. Igitur, et cetera. Maior patet, 
I Posteriorum. Minorem <probo>: quia ratio quaecumque ponatur esse addita 
enti, ipsa <est> aliquid, igitur quidditative continetur sub conceptu importato 
per aliquid. Et hoc est illud de quo quaero utrum talis conceptus habeat 
passiones; vocetur ens, vel aliquid, vel aliter quomodo vis.’’ (Additions 
are found in the Padua manuscript, f. 24va). 

91 Aureoli, Commentarium..., d. 2, p. 2, q. I (V, 27ra): “‘Secundo, probo 
conclusionem quoad secundam partem affirmativam: quia illud quod circuit 
omnia inferiora quidditative, licet passio aliqua non possit convenire sibi 
primo ut supponit pro suo conceptu simplici, praecise tamen potest passio 
sibi convenire ut supponit indeterminate pro inferioribus. Exemplum: 
cursus non potest inesse animali ut supponit pro natura, tamen inest sibi ut 
supponit pro hoc animali vel illo indeterminate. Aliud exemplum: accipio 
numerum. Dico quod numero accepto in abstracto ut supponit pro natura 
numeri in communi tantum, sic non est par nec impar, quae sunt passiones 
numeri. Immo, ratio ipsius, ut sic in abstracto, abstrahit a paritate et im- 
paritate. Ut tamen numerus habet suppositionem personalem quia supponit 
pro hoc numero et illo indeterminate, sic necessario est par vel impar. Igitur, 
illa maior est vera. Sed aliqua sunt passiones quae insunt omnibus entibus 
determinatis, sicut prius et posterius, actus et potentia, et huiusmodi. 
Igitur, tales passiones convenient enti inquantum ens habet suppositionem 
personalem.”’ 
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“being qua being has properties” is that being has properties co-extensive 
with every particular being. They meant that there are many attributes 
which are necessarily present in each thing contained under the concept 
of being. 

With the aid of Avicenna Aureoli attempted to conceive the simple 
unity of the concept of being in such a way as to overcome the objec- 
tions raised by the anti-univocists. The fundamental objection of 
those who attacked Scotus was that he made “being” a genus. Often 
in his writings Scotus had attempted to answer this objection.*? In 
Aureoli’s eyes all these Scotistic attempts were failures. The simple 
unity of the concept of being can be defended only if ultimate differences 
and transcendental attributes are within the concept of being. And to 
be truly one, they must be contained there implicitly, in a most indistinct 
and undetermined way. 


CONCLUSION 


In his treatises on the unity of the concept of being Peter Aureoli 
had the occasion to examine the positions of Henry of Ghent, Gerard of 
Bologna and Duns Scotus. Henry’s simple apparent unity of a confused 
concept, which evaporates into a disjunctive conception of being as 
soon as Henry removes the false appearance, is rejected by Aureoli. 
Peter makes it clear that the disjunctive opposition between ens privative 
indeterminatum and ens negative indeterminatum is invalid. The concept 
of God (ens negative indeterminatum) is included within the concept 
of ens privative indeterminatum (concept of total being). God as well as 
creatures, is formally opposed to “nihil ’’and is likewise capable of moving 
the human intellect. This minimal likeness between God and creatures 
allows one concept which is a confused concept of all things. Thus the 


92 Aureoli, Commentarium. .., d. 2, p. 2, q. I (V, 27ra): “Et hoc voluerunt 
dicere omnes philosophi, quod ens inquantum ens habet passiones; non 
quod ens, inquantum stat pro suo conceptu simplici, habeat passiones 
quae sint extra conceptum, quoniam contrarium huius asserit Philosophus, 
III Metaphysicae, sed quia ens habet passiones quae aequant ambitum entis 
ut supponit indeterminate pro hoc ente vel pro illo: sunt enim multae pas- 
siones quas impossibile est non inesse cuicumque contento sub communi 
conceptu entis.”’ 

83 Scotus, Ordinat. I, d. 3, p. I, q. 3, nn. 158—161 (ed. Vaticana, III, 
95—I00); d. 8, p. I, q. 3, nn. 95108 (IV, 198—203): Lectura I, d. 3, p. 1, 
q. I—2, nn. 114—116 (XVI, 267—268); n. 123 (XVI, 272—273); Metaph. IV, 
q. I, n.9 (ed. Vives, VII, 150ab); De Anima, q. XXI, nn. 11—15 (III, 
617a—619); Report. Paris. I, d. 8, q.5, n. 1 (XXII, 165b); n. 18 (XXII, 
172ab). Regarding the authenticity of the De Anima see: Scotus, Ordinat., 
(ed. Vaticana, I, 152* note 1). 
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confused concept of being is not two concepts confused by a mistaken 
mind and in need of correction. The confused concept of being is truly 
one concept containing implicitly and indistinctly all vationes — God 
and creatures, substance and accidents. Aureoli’s unity of the confused 
concept of being is therefore very different from the confused concept 
of Henry of Ghent. 


Gerard of Bologna’s disjunctive conception of being is likewise rejected 
as a conception which has not pushed the study of the real far enough. 
Although he says God and creatures, substance and accidents are 
formally being, still he refuses to admit a simple unity of being based 
on the formal presence of being in each analogate. He identifies simple 
unity and Scotistic univocity, rejects it and explains the unity of being 
in terms of extrinsic attribution. Aureoli has shown Gerard a new alter- 
native — a simple unity of being which is not the univocity of Scotus. 
The formal presence of being in each analogate gives rise to a confused 
concept of being implicitly and indeterminately containing all things. 
When explicitated into its distinct and proper rationes, being is present 
in different ways in God and creatures, substance and accidents. There 
is attribution and dependence among beings, but because of the formal 
presence of being this attribution is intrinsic. 


Lastly, Aureoli rejects the univocity of Scotus. The univocal theory 
of being places ultimate differences and transcendental properties out- 
side the concept of being. Aureoli cannot see how such differences and 
properties can divide, separate, actuate and qualify being if they have 
not a quid of their own. They divide, separate, actuate and qualify the 
determinable concept of being; they must therefore be quidditatively 
being in their own right. There is nothing outside being, so being must 
be a total concept. It has a simple unity, but not the unity of a distinct 
vatio. It is indistinctly, implicitly, indeterminately all rationes. 


This summary has shown how Aureoli differs from his contemporaries. 
It is, however, also necessary to indicate that Peter has borrowed 
something from them all. He has Henry’s confused concept, although 
it now has a new meaning. He endorses Scotus’ simple unity while 
interpreting it in a different way. He agrees with Gerard’s attribution, 
but underlines that it must be intrinsic attribution. 


If he considers that his own conception of being is a position which 
picked out the partial truth in each of the positions of his predecessors, 
then he also believes that he has captured the partial validity which 
should be awarded to each of their interpretations of Avicenna. Henry 
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had seen that Avicenna meant the concept of being as a confused 
concept. Scotus had noted the simple unity of this concept. Gerard 
had indicated its non-generic nature. Aureoli is convinced, however, 
that only his interpretation of Avicenna combines these partially 
accurate readings into a totally accurate interpretation of the Avicennian 
texts. Only in his interpretation do all the texts make sense. 


STEPHEN F. Brown, O.F.M. 


St. Bonaventure University 


THE ELEMENTARIUM LOGICAE OF OCKHAM 


In our Introduction we shall describe the manuscript of Munich on 
which the edition is based, and add a few remarks on the method used 
in the edition. As to the authenticity of the tract and its date of composi- 
tion, for the time being we refer the reader to the Introduction to our 
edition of Ockham’s Tractatus logicae minor 

While preparing our edition of the Elementarium, we made a thorough 
analysis of the only codex which preserved the treatise, namely ms. 
clm 4379 conserved at the Staatsbibliothek in Munich. The analysis 
proved extremely fruitful and its results deserve publication because 
of the considerable interest they will have not only for the lovers of 
Franciscana, but also for the historians of philosophy and future editors 
of texts. The codex has already been described in the published catalogue,” 
but how superficial this description is will appear in the pages that 
follow. 


I. EXTERNAL DESCRIPTION OF CLM 4379 


The codex is composed of five distinct manuscripts, all of paper, 
the first two of which date from the 14th century and the last three from 
the 15th. They must have been of roughly the same size, and for no 
other reason than this were bound together, apparently in the 16th 
century. They measure now 200 x 150mm. The cover is brown leather 
upon wood, and a metal clasp is now lost. 

On the back of the cover three small labels have been glued; the 
one on top reads “‘Aug. S. Ulr. 79’, the next “Cod. lat. 4379’, the third 
and oldest ‘“‘C 118.’ On the front of the cover is another label, on which 
is written in gothic lettering “Item summa magistri Reymundi cum / 
commento et verte asserem et / invenies plura loycalia.”’ The last word 
is written in smaller letters and seems to be a later addition. This sticker 
must have been manufactured after the binding since it refers to the 


1. M. Buytaert, ‘‘The Tractatus logicae minor of Ockham,” Franciscan 
Studies 24 (1964), 63. 

2 Catalogus codicum latinorum bibliothecae vegiae Monacensis, Tomi I 
pars ii, codices num, 2501—5250 complectens, Munich 1894, 182—183. 
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“table of contents’ glued on the inside of the front board. That the 
Staatsbibliothek acquired the manuscript (due to secularization) from 
the Benedictione monastery of St. Ulrich at Augsburg is not only attested 
by the label mentioned above, but also by the inscription ‘‘monasterii 
S. Udalrici Augustae”’ on f. 2r and the words “Liber Monasterii S. Udal- 
rici et Afre Augustae’’ at the top of f. 3r. The numbering of the folios 
is modern and slightly unusual, as we shall see shortly. 

The codex begins with two double folios intended as protective leaves; 
of these the third an fourth folios are not numbered and were left blank. 
The first two are numbered (f. I—2) although the first is glued to the 
cover; in other words, f. 1 is really f. lv only. As this table clearly 
demonstrates how confusing are the contents of the codex, we transcribe 
it here. 


Item summa magistri Reymundi metrice cum commento 
Item plures questiones super libro metaphysice 
Item omnes tituli hbrorum totius philosophie 
Conclusiones 12°T¥™ librorum metaphysicorum 
Libri de celo et mundo 4° Aristotelis® 

libri de generatione [et] corruptione 2 

libri metherororum (sic) 4° 

libri de anima 3 

liber de sensu et sensato 

liber de memoria et reminiscentia 

liber de sompno et vigilia 

liber de causa longitudinis et brevitatis vite 
liber de iuventute et senectute 

liber de expiratione et respiratione 

liber de morte et vita 

libri de animalibus 19 

liber de causis 

libri ethicorum 10 

liber de bona fortuna 

liber yconomica (sic) 

libri ethicorum? 8 

libri rhetorice 

liber predicamentorum 


3 The word “‘Aristotelis’”’ ought to be read after all the items down to 
“Liber de spiritu anima,’’ because after this part of the list the scribe drew 
a vertical line, next to which, half way down, he wrote the word “‘Aristotelis.”’ 

4 A later hand crossed-out the word ‘“‘ethicorum’”’ and wrote ‘‘politico- 
rum’’ instead; a little lower down this same second hand added ‘‘erratum 
est,’’ but it is not clear whether this remark refers to ‘‘ethicorum-politi- 
corum.”’ only, or apples to the entire list of Aristotle’s works, since the same 
hand put a few downward slanted lines through the lst as if he intended 
all the Aristotelian works (or the entire “‘table of contents ?’’) to be crossed- 
out. A great portion of the ‘“‘table of contents”’ is indeed fictitious. 
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libri periermenias 2 

libri priorum 2 

libri posteriorum 2 

libri topicorum 2 

libri elencorum 2 

libri de vegetalibus et plantis 2 

liber de unitate et uno 

liber de intellectu et intellecto 

liber de spiritu et anima 

Item consequenter vide plures questiones atque commenta super libris 
aristotelis 

Item Loyca magistri Waltheri 

Item item alia magistri Gwilhelmi Okkam 

Item quedam decreta facta in sinodo moguntia anno 1451 

Item alique decreta consilii (sic) basiliensis. 


On f. 2r the number “32” is written, then follow two words which 
we are unable to decipher; subsequently in another hand ‘“‘monasterii 
S. Udalrici Augustae,”’ and finally in a modern hand: ““Raymundi Summa 
1345. Burlaei et Occami Logicae de 1347 et 48.’ Folio 2v is left blank. 

Then follow the five manuscripts. The first is composed of two quires 
and consists now of f. 3—21. The first signature has eight double folios, 
the second originally had seven double folios, but, as it is now, a folio 
is cut-out between f. 30 and f. 31. The second manuscript, which is of 
the highest interest to us, has twelve signatures: the first was a quire 
of twelve double folios, but the first folio is lost and the last displaced 
by the binder. In other words the first signature was: one folio lost be- 
tween f. 35 and f. 32, to which corresponded what is now f. 70 (the 
displaced folio) and f. 32—53. The signatures 2—10 are all of eight 
double folios: f. 5469, 71 86, 87—102, 103118, I1I9—134, 135—150, 
I5I—167, 168—182 and 183—108; the eleventh quire was originally 
of eight double folios but as it comes to us it is irregular: between f. 204 
and f. 205 one folio has been cut-out, between f. 205 and f. 207a slip of 
paper of less than half a folio, but bearing the number of f. 206 has been 
inserted and written upon both sides by the scribe Frederick, and again 
the folio corresponding to f. 199 (which was to come between f. 213 
and f. 214) has been cut-out. This last irregularity of the eleventh quire 
is due to the scribe since the text runs through, and f. 213v bears the 
traditional ‘‘réclame.”’ Finally, the twelfth and last signature of this 
manuscript was originally a quatern, but after f. 220 one leaf was cut- 
out. The last three manuscripts in clm 4379 are very short. The first of 
them, or the third in the order of the entire codex, is of seven double 
folios, namely f. 221—230 plus four blank folios which are not numbered ; 
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the fourth manuscript is a binio or f. 231—233 plus a blank folio not 
numbered; and the fifth is a guinio, namely f. 234—239 plus four folios 
which are blank and not numbered. All five manuscripts are decidedly 
written by five different scribes. On the first manuscript f. 30v—3IVv 
a later hand added the Schwanengesang of Regenbogen when the folio 
between 30 and 31 was already gone. 

The Schwanengesang is written in long lines in rough lettering. The 
original part of the first manuscript, f. 3r—3or, is written by a polished 
though not very handsome hand of the 14th century, and since the text 
is partly metric, the scribe used variously long lines, shorter lines and 
sometimes even two columns. The first letter is decorated in red and 
black, and the text is rubricated till early on f. 28r. The notes, in Latin 
and German, on the second half of f. 31v are apparently nothing other 
than the result of scribes practising their penmanship. 

The second manuscript, which contains the Elementarium, is written 
in two columns throughout, and f. 66va has even been divided in two 
smaller columns, the first of which contains the list of philosophical 
classics. The rubrics were written by the scribe Frederick of Nordlingen 
himself, but red is added only in what may be called the basic section 
of the manuscript, namely f. 35ra—zg7vb, as well as on f. 34v, which 
in the intention of the scribe belongs to the basic section of the codex, 
although it is copied outside of it. On f. 32ra—34rb and f. 1g8ra—220vb 
no red ink has been used at all. The space written upon (Blattspiegel) 
is also inconsistent. The smallest one, of 152 x II5 mm., is used on 
signatures I and 7—10; the largest one, which goes almost to the rim 
of the pages, on signatures 2—6 and 12; an intermediary on fascicle 11. 
None of the quires is numbered, but the seventh and eleventh have a 
“réclame’’, f. 150v and f. 213 v. The number of lines per column changes 
even in parts where the same “‘Blattspiegel’ is in use; it runs between 37 
and 42 lines, not counting the cases in which Frederick for one reason 
or another wrote underneath the column. 


The last three manuscripts are written entirely in black ink and have 
long lines. 


II. CONTENTS OF THE OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 


As it is our intention to treat at length the second manuscript of the 
codex, namely that of Frederick of Nérdlingen which contains the 
Elementarium, we shall first describe very briefly the contents of the 
other manuscripts. 
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The work contained in the first manuscript, f. 3r—3or, has neither 
an inscription nor a colophon. 


Inc. Philosophus I Ethicorum dicit prima quaeque . . .(?) delectatur 
in (in add.) propriis operibus. Hoc probatur duplici ratione . . . 


Expl. Inque voluntate peccandi quae remanebunt. 


The attribution of the work to an unspecified Raymund, made by 
the catalogue,® appears to be based not on the manuscript proper, but 
on the notes written on the cover (summa magistri Reymundi cum com- 
mento) and on the “‘table of contents” on f. r (Summa magistri Reymundi 
metrice cum commento). The modern note on the protective leaf f. 2r, 
which also gives the date of composition (Raymundi summa 1345) sems 
to have been written in preparation for the publication of the catalogue. 
The work is certainly not the Summa of Raymundus of Pefiafort.® 
Perhaps it might be the metric comment on this Summa by Adam of 
Gladbach O.P.’ 


The third manuscript, f. 221230, is described in the catalogue 
as ““Decreta concilii Moguntini 1451.’’§ This information is taken from 
the imcipit: Reverendissimus in Christo pater et dominus, dominus 
Theodricus (sic) archiepiscopus Maguntinus (sic) etc. super propositis 
pridem et avisatis in sacra provinciali synodo ad diem dominicum post 
festum S. Martini de anno domini m® cccc® li®. It contains the decrees 
and also other related pieces. 


The contents of the fourth manuscript, f. 231—233, are correctly 
called by the catalogue ““Responsio Henrici regis Angliae nuntio Ducis 
Sabaudiae data’ and ‘“‘Litterae Karoli regis Franciae a. 1450 2. die 
sept. Bitur. datae patribus Praemonstratens. capitulum generale in 
Hannonia celebrantibus.”’ 


Of the fifth manuscript, f. 234—239, the catalogue says that it is 
a “Decretum generalis capituli Carthusiani.’”’” According to its opening 
words it deals with the general visitation of the houses of the order: 
“In nomine sancte et individue Trinitatis. ob statum Cartus. ordinis 
in sancta religione conservandum visitationes per omnes domus eiusdem 
faciende, tale a generali capitulo emanavit decretum. A biennio in 


, 


biennium in capitulo generali.. .’ 


5 Op. cit., 182: Raymundi summula cum commentario. 

® T compared it with the edition of J. Tollini, Rome, 1603. 

7 Cf. A. Teetaert, ‘‘Raymond de Penyafort,” Dict. de théol. cath. 8 (Paris 
1937) col. 1817. 7 

8 Catalogus codicum latinorum bibliothecae regiae Monacensis, 1, 11, 183; 
see also ibid. for the next manuscripts. 
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How writings of such diverse a nature, including the book of Frederick 
of Nordlingen, were acquired by the library of St. Ulrich is something 
of a mystery. Perhaps the upheaval caused by the Reformation may 
be the key to the riddle. 


III. CONTENTS OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF FREDERICK 


1) f. 32ra—34rb and f. 203va—2o7rb. Tractatus de formalitatibus, 
here anonym, of Antonius Andreas or Nicholas Bonetus. 

Inc. Ens in quantum ens manifestum est quoniam est principium 
(or primum), quod quidem est non habens quod est sed principium 
cuiuslibet habentis... 

On f. 34rb, under the column, is added: ‘‘Respondetur ad tale signum 
in fine” plus the sign, which is two vertical lines crossed by three small 
horizontal lines. This sign is repeated, on f. 203va above the column, 
after the observation: ‘‘Require principium huius in principio libri ad 
tale signum.”’ 

Expl. ...tertia conclusio ex istis resultans non additur. Explicit 
tractatus de formalitatibus. 

This tract is known in two incunabula editions and in two other 
manuscripts. The oldest edition is that of Padua, 1475, edited by Thomas 
Penketh under the title Formalitates Antoni Andreae secundum viam 
Doctoris Subtilis ;° the second is of Venice, 1489, by Simon de Lucre and 
Bernardino de Choris of Cremona, but under the title Formalitates 
Boneti secundum viam Doctoris Subtilis° The incipit is the same as 
in our manuscript, but the explicit differs: Et sic est in proposito de 
distinctione et separatione etc. One of the manuscripts post-dates the 
editions and could well be a copy of the Venice edition. In any case the 
incipit and explicit are the same, and the inscription very similar. It is 
conserved at Cracow, ms. 2715, f. 63 111.1 The inscription is: ‘“‘Formali- 
tates Boneti secundum viam doctoris subtilis feliciter incipiunt’’ and 
the colophon: “‘Expliciunt formalitates Boneti secundum viam Scoti qui 
vocatus doctor subtilis. Per Petrum de Obosnyky anno domini mcccccv.”’ 
The other manuscript copy is of 1438, namely Frankfurt a. M., Staats- 
bibliothek, Cod. Praed. 124, f. r1ogr—r1gv.!” It bears as title Tvactatus 


® Martin de Barcelone ‘‘Nicolas Bonet (d. 1343),’’ Etudes Franciscaines 
37 (1925) 650—651; Hain go. 

2 Hainnnt Zo sie 

11 Martin de Barcelone, art. et loc. cit. 

2 LL. Meier, ‘““Quibusdam codicibus manuscriptis editio formalitatum 
Nicolai Lakmann O. Min. hucusque fulciatur,’’ Miscellanea Giavanni Mer- 
catt II (Studi e Testi 122) Rome 1946, 441. 
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de formalitatibus, the incipit is as in the others, but the explicit and colo- 
phon are different ... de per se passionibus entis in quantum ens in 
libro quarto et in aliis diligenter est videndum. Et sic est finis huius etc. 
Explicit tractatus nomine formalitatum conscriptus a. d. 1438 vicesima 
secunda die Januarii. 

The copy of Munich clm 4379 is decidedly the oldest (for all practical 
purposes of 1347), but its divergent explicit complicates matters, and 
its early date does not solve the problem of authorship, since Antonius 
Andreas died in 1320 and Nicholas Bonetus in 1343.8 


2) f.34va—b. Anonym, Solutiones dubtorum libri Metaphysicae. 

The preceding title is taken from the manuscript, where it is written 
in red ink, at the top of the folio. 

Inc. Finita iam collatione conclusionum illarum metaphysice. quas 
assignare ... nunc superest dubitationum solutiones... 

Expl. ...et quoniam ex ipso et per ipsum et in ipso sunt omnia, 
ipsi honor et gloria in saecula saecularum. amen. Then in red: Explicit 
solutio. 

The wording of the iucipit suggests that this small item is not on 
its place. Indeed, at the end of the following tract, f. 7ova, we read: 
“libri solutiones dubiorum require in principio” (and the invocation 
“Tesus et Maria).” 


3) f. 35ra—53vb plus f. 7ora—va (f. 7ovb is blank). Anonym, 
Conclusiones libvorum Metaphysicae Anstotels. 

Superscription: at the top of f. 35r Frederick, the scribe, has written: 
Incipiunt conclusiones ibrorum metaphysicae Aristotelis. A later hand 
(which is most unusual in the codex) added in black: Conclusiones libro- 
rum metaphysicae Aristotelis. 

Inc. Conclusiones metaphysice Aristotelis, quas ipse cum hoc libro 
probare, declarare ... intendit, prout potero breviter compilabo. 

Expl. ... secunda infert causa illius. Unius ergo princeps, qui est 
laudandus in sanctis. amen. Here follows a rubric of Frederick, which 
was cancelled by a later hand: Expliciunt conclusiones libri metaphysice 
compilate ac scripte Constantia (and consequently the note “Libri 
solutiones dubiorum require . . .’’ mentioned in the preceding item). 


4) 54ra—Oorb. Anonym, Conclusiones libri Physicorum. 
Superscription, et the top of the page in black ink: Incipiunt con- 
clusiones alique libri phisicorum. Iesus Maria. 


18 Tt could be suggested that Frederick of No6rdlingen possibly is the 
author. This idea, however, must be rejected as will be seen later. 
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Inc. Inscientiis naturalibus sunt alique necessaria premittenda, et pri- 
mo in generali. ubi primo notandum est quod scientia dupliciter accipitur. 

Expl. (the last lines of this work have been written below the column, 
and the very last line is damaged by the binder beyond recognition) ... 
quia motus...(?) corporum non semper fuit nec in perpetuum durabit 
(and then the illegible line). 

5) f. 66va, left half. Anonym, Principium philosophiae. 

Inscription in red: Isti sunt libri et numerus librorum totius philo- 
sophie. 

Inc. Metaphysica cum xi libris. Libri physicorum cum viii... Then 
the other works of Aristotle are enumerated, followed by the philosophical 
works of Boethius, the Timaeus (only) of Plato, the works of Apulaeus 
and Porphyry and the Liber VI principiorum. 


6) f. 66va (right half) —69vb plus 71ra—8z2ra. Anonym, Proposi- 
tiones totius philosophiae et logicae conclusiones. 

There is no inscription; we supplemented it from Frederick’s index 
to be discussed later. 

Inc. Cum omne nostrum appetitum movere debens bonam rationem 
habere debeat, scilicet scientiam ... 

Expl. ... quia impia opera et delectationes carnis impediunt sensum 
ne videat sursum. This is followed in black lettering decorated with 
red: Expliciunt solutiones. 


7) f. 86ra—va. Anonym, Tractatus de accentibus. 

At the top of the page, although the tract starts eight lines lower, is 
written in black ink, decorated with red: Incipit tractatus bonus de 
accentibus.'4 


Inc. Ad cognoscendum quali sit lege legendum, notandum quod omnis 
dictio uno tantum predominante regitur accentu. 

Expl. ...usurpatur a nobis. familias (autem add. del.) autem nonnisi 
latinum est quamvis exempli gratia quandoque uti placuit. This is 
followed in black with red: Explicit de accentibus; then in red only: 
Deo gratias. 


8) f. 86 va—orrb. Iohannes Coloniensis, Tvactatus de posituris. 

Superscription, f. 86va below, in black with red: Incipit tractatus 
fratris Iohannis coloniensis de posituris; the same words are repeated, 
in red only, at the top of f. 86vb. 


14 This title 1s followed by the “‘words:”’ ‘ann dcanu’ with abbreviations 
upon “‘nn,”’ “‘c’’ and ‘“‘u’’. Possibly this is the name of the author. Notice, 
however, that in the Index of Frederick himself, where the treatise is called 


“‘quidam tractatus de posituris,’’ no author’s name is added. 
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Inc. Legerunt in libro Dei distincte et aperte ad intelligendum et 
intellexerunt cum legeretur. Nehemias VIII [8]. In verbis istis debitus 
legendi modus... 

Expl. ...et sensum subtestatur usus communis(?). Amen. Then in 
black ink: Explicit tractatus fratris Iohannis coloniensis de posituris. 
Deo gratias and another pious invocation; then in red: Explicit tractatus 
fratris Iohannis coloniensis de posituris. Deo gratias. 

Only one other manuscript of this tract on figures of speech is known 
to F. Stegmiiller, which has a different explicit: et est Lama per se 
dictio significans idem quod quare. Et apparet aptam.!®> A comparison 
ought to be made between the two manuscripts to see how far the two 
texts differ. 


g) f. gtrb—g94vb. Anonym, Tractatus fallaciarum. 

Inscription, on f. girb, in black ink: Incipiunt fallacie; on f. grva 
at the top, in black: Incipit tractatus fallaciarum; then in red: Incipit 
compendium seu tractatus fallaciarum. 

Inc. Sicut dicit boetius in bro suo topicorum mali notitia deesse 
non potest bono. 

Expl. ...et bonuma malo ut sciet reprobare malum et eligere bonum. 
Then first in black, and a second time in red: Expliciunt fallaciae. 


10) f. g5ra—g6orb. Anonym. 

Inscription at the top of f. g5r in red ink: De quibus tractant libri 
de anima et perihermenias et alii libri loycales.1® 

Inc. Circa librum de anima quedam sunt intelligenda. Primo ostendit 
philosophus istam scientiam esse utilem et difficilem. 

Expl... .et convenit in hoc quod est universale presentiale(?). 


11) f. gorb—g7rb. Francis of Meyronnes, Quodlibet I, quaestio ix. 

Inscription, in black: Questio, in red: Questio in parte loycalis ac 
theologicalis.” 

Inc. Utrum christianus in theologicis sufficienter instructus possit . . . 

Expl. ...non est tamen contra rationem evidentem ut defendere 
non queat. Then in black: que est questio Francisci de provincia, and 
in red: questio francisci de provincia. 


15 Repertorium biblicum Medii Aevi III, Madrid 1951, 323—324. The 
manuscript is Einsiedeln 28 (1279), f. 501—511, of the 14th century; this 
codex contains the major works of John of Cologne. 

16 The first four words of the inscription are largely cut-off by the 
binder; I reconstructed them according to the Index of Frederick. 

1? This rubric again suffered from the binder and was completed with 
the help of the same Index. 
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This Francis of Provence is Francis of Meyronnes, O.F.M. After con- 
sultation of P. Glorieux it appears that we have here the ninth question 
of the first Quodlibet.18 


12) f. g7va—130vb. Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae tractatus 
longior. Inscription, in red, on top of f. g7va: Incipit loyca magistri 
Waltheri burley anglici. 

Inc. Suppositis significatis terminorum incomplexorum, in hoc tracta- 
tu intendo perscrutari in quibusdam proprietatibus terminorum ... 

Expl. Et sciendum quod eodem modo est syllogizandum hic sicut 
in simplicibus categoricis de inesse. Deo gratiae. Then in red: Deo gratias 
per infinita secula. Explicit loyca magistri Waltheri burley anglici scripta 
ac completa Constantie anno domini m® ccc® xlvii In die beati Alexii 
confessoris etc. et qui hunc inveniat fratri fridrico de nordlingen reddat. 

Our manuscript has been used in preparing the recent edition of the 
tract, although it is referred to under the wrong catalogue number.}® 
The authenticity of the work is beyond doubt, and it is believed to have 
been composed between 1325 and 1328.29 


13) f.131ra—134rb. Anonym, Expositiones propositionum communium 
physicae et logicae. 

The inscription is written in red ink on the top of f. 131r: Expositiones 
propositionum communium physice et loyce. 

Inc. Quando dicitur inter agens finitum et infinitum nulla est pro- 
portio, verum est de agente naturali et non voluntario... 

Expl. ...et hunc appetit naturaliter omnis voluntas et hiis cogitur 
voluntas. Alia sunt contengentia et ante... a(?) et hiis non cogitur 
voluntas. This is followed by the word ‘“‘Explicit”’ written in red ink. 

Another copy of this anonymus tract was once to be found in ms. I 63, 
f. 43r—46r, of the Conventuals of Witirzburg, which is now destroyed.” 
It may well be the same as Propositiones notabiles, inc.: Nota quando 
dicitur inter agens infinitum et fatiens finitum nulla est proportio, verum 
est quando ..., contained in Paris, Blbliothéque nationale, lat. 16130, 
f. 72rv—76v.”" 

18 La littévatuve Quodlibétique de 1260 a 1320 II (Bibliotheque Thomiste 
21) Paris 1935, 89. 

19 Walter Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae trvactatus longior with a 
revised edition of the tractatus brevior, edit. P. Boehner, St. Bonaventure 1955; 
ms. JV of this edition is identified, p. XV, as clm 1060. 

cM Tlleiters, 18 NADU 

2.1L. Meier, ‘“‘Aufzeichnungen aus vernichteten Handschriften des Wiirz- 
burger Minoritenklosters,’’ Avchiv. Franc. Histor. 44 (1951) 194. 


22 Cf. G. Mohan, “‘Incipits of Logical Writings of the XIIIth—XVth 
centuries,” Franc. Studies 12 (1952) 417 and 444. 
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14) f. 1334va—b. Anonym, Expositio regularum libri Priorum. 

Inscription, in red ink, on the top of f. 134: Regule libri priorum 
cum declaratione. 

Inc. Novem sunt regule in libro priorum, que multum utiles sunt in 
disputatione... 

Expl... . intelligitur in modis universalibus preter significare tantum 
et non in aliis. It is followed by the colophon, written in black lettering: 
Expliciunt expositiones propositionum communium physice ac libri prio- 
rum cum regulis. Deo gratias. This is partly intended for the preceding 
work; then in red: Explicit expositio regularum libri priorum. Deo gratias. 


15) f. 1335a—18qvb. William Ockham, Elementarium logicae. 

Inscription: (in red) Incipit loyca magistri Gwilhelmi Okkam ordinis 
fratrum minorum, scilicet tractatus medius (then in black) Assit principio 
sancta maria meo. 

Inc. Occupationibus quas interrumpere mihi durum est paucas per 
vices lucubratione morulas interponens ad utilitatem parvulorum... 
This is the incipit of the prologue; the imczpit of the work proper is: 
Finis logici principalis est scire discernere in omni materia sophisticum 
argumentum a vero. 

Expl. ...vel quomodolibet utilius notitiam tradere praedictorum vel 
aliorum scibilium quorumcumque. Then in black: Deo gratias; in red: Deo 
gratias; again in black: Explicit loyca magistri wilhelmi okkam ordinis 
fratrum minorum; and again in red: Explicit medius tractatus loyce 
magistri Wilhelmi okkam. 

This beautiful treatise, though otherwise unknown, must be con- 
sidered authentic. In his prologue Ockham simply calls it Elementarium. 
To avoid confusion we amplified this title to read Elementariwm logicae. 


16) f. tkgora—ig2vb. Anonym, Declarationes quarumdam proposi- 
tionum naturalium et logicalium. 

Inscription on the top of f. 1gor, in red: Declarationes quarumdam 
propositionum naturalium et loycalium cum declarationisbus(?). 

Inc. Equivocum est duplex significativum, ut canis quod est duplex... 

Expl. ...ut animi sapiens plus affirmatur quam animi simpliciter; 
to which is added in red ink ‘“‘Explicit.”’ 

17 f. 193ra—197vb. Anonym, Conclusiones libri Posteriorum. 

Inscription, in red, on the top of f. 193r: Conclusiones libri posterio- 
rum. 

Inc. Liber posteriorum autem est de sillogismo demonstrativo tam- 
quam se subiecto... 
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Expl. ... quod aliquis contingit assignari per eam tripliciter; but this 
is what must be called a false explicit, because the scribe, first in red 
ink and a second time in black adds: Hic deficit. 

Following this work is a “‘table of contents’’ written by the scribe 
himself, namely Frederick of Nérdlingen. Since it plays an important 
role in evaluating the manuscript, we shall transcribe it here in full. It 
is written entirely in red ink. We have added the numbers to show 
the correspondence between this Index and the preceding analysis of 
the codex. 

In isto volumine continentur hec subscripta, videlicet [3] conclusiones 
libri metaphisice. [4] conclusiones libri phisicorum. [5] principium philosophie 
cum divisione librorum naturalium et loycalium. [6] propositiones totius 
philosophie et loyce conclusiones. [7] quidam tractatus brevis de posituris. 
[8] alius tractatus johannis coloniensis de posituris. [9] quidam tractatus 
fallaciarum brevis et utilis. [10] Item de quibus tractant liber de anima 
et perihermenias et alii loycales et hoc sub compendio. [11] Item quaedam 
theologicalis et loycalis questio et solutio una. [12] Item loyca burley, 
[13] cum declarationibus quarumdam propositionum communium [14] cum 
regulis libri priorum. [15] Item loyca okkam [16] cum expositione propositio- 
num communium [17] et conclusionibus libri posteriorum. Hec collecta 
sunt per fratrem fridricum de nordlinga prout studente in constantia. anno 
domini m. ccc. xlviij® In catedra petri apostoli.?8 

It is to be observed that nos. 1—2 of our list are missing, and of 
special interest it is to be noted that of all the works, it is said “‘Hec 
collecta sunt per fratrem...’”’ Now, although the majority of the texts 
are anonymous, three names of authors are given here: John of Cologne, 
Burleigh and Ockham (Franciscus de Provincia is lacking). Consequently, 
Frederick seems to suggest that he “‘collected’’ pre-existing material 
and that the anonymous works are not his own compositions. 


18) f. 19g8ra—vb. Anonym, Notanda de suppositionibus. 

Inscription, in black, on the top of f. r98ra: Notanda de suppositioni- 
bus brevia et utilia. 

Inc. Ut iuvenes habeant faciliorem cognitionem in suppositionibus 
terminorum... 

Expl.... hoc ly aliquid stat confuse tantum sed ly ratio stat mobilis. 

19) f. Ig9ra—203rb. Anonym, Regulae de exclusivis etc. 

Inscription, in black ink: Regule de exclusivis, exceptivis, copulativis, 
disiunctivis. 

Inc. Dictiones exclusive sunt due, scilicet tantum et solus... 


*8 The word ‘“‘nordlinga”’ in this case bears a bar on top of the letter a, 
and could be read as ‘‘nérdlinga.”’ 
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Expl. ...et quia sic significat sicut est. igitur ipsa est vera. The 
colophon is: Regulae de modis et causis fallaciarum, de sillogismo ex- 
positorio...(?). 

A closer scrutiny of the manuscript may reveal that we are dealing 
here with two short treatises, one on terms and one on syllogisms. 

For f. 203va—z2o7rb we refer the reader to our n. I). 

20) f. 207va—213vb. Anonym, a philosophical glossary. 

There is no inscription. The contents, terms of contemporary philo- 
sophy, are more or less in alphabetical order. 

Inc. Alimentum. Nota quod alimentum vel potest considerari primo 
modo ut est... 

Expl. of the manuscript: ...et semel diversis motibus et etiam in 
diversis locis. This, however, was not the end of the glossary, because 
on f. 213v et the foot of the page Frederick wrote: Require in uno 
sexterno finem ipsius tractatus ad signum tale, and then the sign, which 
is four small horizontal lines barred by one vertical and one curved line. 


21) f. 214ra—z22o0ra. Anonym and otherwise unidentified. 
Inc. of the codex: Nunc autem ignis et terra et aer et aqua possunt esse 
in diversis locis. This, however, is not the real zcipit. On this occasion 
Frederick has written on the top of f. 214r: Require huius principium 
in libro rufo collegato in finem ad tale signum, which sign is four horizon- 
tal lines barred by two straight vertical lines. 

Expl. ... perscrutandum et conservandum et propter actum elicien- 
dum etc. Since no note is added by the scribe, we must presume that 
the “‘etc.’’ does not indicate another omission. 


22) f. 220rb. John Duns Scotus, Prologue to the Commentary on the 
Metaphysics. The text is without attribution in the codex as inscription 
and colophon are missing.”* 

Inc. Girum celi circuivi sola. Ecclesiasticus 24. Secundum doctrinam 
Aristotelis et communiter eum sequentium, scientia... 

Expl. ...sedet ut regina respectu omnium ceterorum. 

Folio 220v was left blank by Frederick. The few scribbles on it seem 
to be nothing other than pen proofs. 


IV. EVALUTION OF FREDERICK’S MANUSCRIPT 


In his Index on f. 197 vb Frederick states that he has written the 
preceding pages (f. 35—197 of clm 4379) as a student. He might also 


24 But see Joannis Duns Scoti opera omnia, edit. Vives vol. V, Paris 
1891, 440—44I. 
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have added that he copied the writings for his own private use. The 
confused state (if we discount the references) in which the manuscript 
appears, but especially the references to another sextern on f. 213 v and 
to a red bound book on f. 2141, demonstrate that we are dealing with 
the copy-book of the scribe himself, and not with a codex manufactured 
at a scriptorium or by a professional copyist working on commission. 

We come now to the question as to how the manuscript was composed. 
Despite the fact that f. 35 begins well inside the first signature (originally 
four folios preceded it), it must still be affirmed that the basic section 
of the codex, and chronologically the oldest, is f. 35—197, — which 
include the Elementarium logicae of Ockham. It is to these folios alone 
that Frederick wrote his Index, and only these folios are rubricated. 
Folio 34v, though not included in the Index, is also rubricated, and it is 
clear that Frederick intended this to be read along with the basic section 
after f. 7ova. After this first item of the basic section (our n. 3), the 
copyist states that he is working at the (now Swiss) city of Constance, 
and he repeats the statement at the end of the section, in concluding our 
n. 17. Moreover, n. 1 is divided into two parts with roughly 170 folios 
between them; n. 2 needed a reference to take its logical place; n. 20 lacks 
its conclusion which is to be sought for in another sextern; and the 
beginning of n. 21 is to be found in yet another book. Thirdly, of the 
items not included in what we have termed the basic section of the 
codex, that is nos. r—2 and 12—-22, no table of contents was redacted.?° 
It would seem then, chronologically speaking, that the codex was written 
in the following order: 1) f. 35—197; 2) f. 34v (while composing his 
Index, Frederick possibly noticed that he had omitted this small item 
—ourn. 2 — from the material to be copied. He then added and rubricat- 
ed it and wrote the reference to it on f. 70); 3) nos. t8—1g and n. I, 
and in that order (since the second part of n. I was not added immediately 
after n. 17, it seems that Frederick had already copied nos. 18—19 before 
he decided or had the opportunity to add, in some way or other, the 
Tractatus de formalitatibus to his codex) ;?® 4) f. 207—220, or our nos. 
20—22, of which 20—21 were written in the questionable way we have 
described. 

Regarding the date of this basic section (our nos. 3—17) we know 


2° The empty f.220v could have been used. It could be suggested 
that a new and complete Index was written upon the first folio, now lost. 
This, however, would be pure speculation. 

*6 The entire Tvactatus de formalitatibus was copied at once, and not 
after some months had intervened. This is attested by the quality of the 
ink in which both sections are written. 
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that it was written at Constance in 1347—1348.2” More precisely in regard 
to nos. 13—17, it is certain that they were copied between July 17, 1347 
and January 18, 1348. Between these dates, then, the Elementarium 
of Ockham (our n. 15) has been copied, or while our author was still 
alive.?® About the other texts, it can be said that they were probably 
copied at Constance in 1348. 

Having established the form in which the manuscript was composed, 
we may now discuss Frederick’s qualities as a copyist. Here one or two 
distinctions are called for. As regards the physical appearance of the 
codex, it cannot in any sense be termed beautiful. Rather, it may be 
qualified, without exaggeration, as sloppy. Some parts, however, are 
neater than others, as for instance the works of Burleigh and Ockham, 
which may suggest that of these works Frederick had a neat model at 
hand. Perhaps he even tried to improve the appearance of the codex by 
rubricating it. If this was his intention, then he only succeeded in 
removing the dullness which is so apparent in those sections which 
remain unrubricated. As to the texts themselves, we have already 
observed the deficiencies so indicative of a student’s copy book. Apart 
from these instances, it must be said that Frederick appears to have 
been a systematic and careful copyist. He took pains to write the inscrip- 
tions and colophons, his Index is trustworthy and complete. Even 
when he made a mistake, or when he had to divide the text of some 
work (the reason for which escapes us) he adds cross-references which, 
though not always clear to us, must have been a good memory aid for 
himself. Frederick also introduced his own system of running titles, and 
aS a consequence wherever we open the codex we know immediately 
which work we are reading and where we are in that work, and this 
sometimes in detail. As an example of this, the Elementarium of Ockham, 
according to Ockham himself, is divided into eight books?® and Frederick’s 
running title always gives the title and the serial number of the book. 
Moreover, before each new book of the Elementariwm, he adds the name 
of Ockham to this running title.*° 

According to our analysis the entire codex of Frederick contains some 
twenty two works of varying length. Of these, the author of four is 


2? For the first parts of the section, ] am willing to concede the year 1346. 

28 Possibly the invocation in the superscription of n. 15, the Elemen- 
tarium ot Ockham: “‘assit principio sancta maria meo’’ could be understood 
in the sense that Frederick began it after the summer recess of 1347; the 
‘‘principium’”’ for which assistence is asked would then be the new school- 
year. 

29 Infra, 000; cf. infra, Ooo. 

30 Cf. E. M. Buytaert, avt. cit., 48. 
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identified by Frederick himself, namely n.8 John of Cologne, n. 11 
Francis of Meyronnes, n.12 Walter Burleigh and n.15 Ockham; of 
these, three names are repeated in the Index, namely John of Cologne, 
Burleigh and Ockham. We have identified the Tvactatus de formalitatibus 
(n. 1, Antonius Andreas or Nicholas Nonetus) and a fragment of John 
Duns Scotus, n. 22. This leaves a large number of sixteen texts unidenti- 
fied. As regards their respective authors, we are, for the time being, 
in the field of speculation. For several reasons, however, we are of the 
opinion that Frederick himself must be excluded as author of any of 
them. In the first place he states quite clearly in his Index to f. 35—197 
that he ‘‘collected’”’ the texts, some of which are attributed to a specific 
author. If some or all of the remainder were his own, then we think that 
he would most certainly not have failed to mention the fact, either in 
the Index or somewhere else. Secondly, the manuscript contains at least 
two other texts, not identified by Frederick, which really belong to 
somebody else (nos. i and 22). Thirdly, the text listed under n. 13 is 
found elsewhere and apparently was not transcribed from the personal 
copy-book of Frederick. Fourthly, the deficient texts of nos. 17, 20 and 21 
point to copying, not redactiong. Finally, n.18 cannot have been 
redacted by Frederick, since it seems most unlikely that a student would 
write a scholarly work and address it to youths. In our opinion, moreover, 
the manuscript contains more fragments from known works; the others 
could be for example veportata of lectures of his teachers, veportata not 
taken down directly in Frederick’s copy-book but copied later during 
some more quiet period. 

One last problem concerns Frederick’s identity. We know of a 
Rudolph of Nérdlingen of that time, but apart from the difference 
in first name, he cannot possibly be our Frederick, as Rudolph became 
Provincial of the Franciscan Province of Strasbourg in 1346 and held 
the position for thirteen years.34 Must we, however, necessarily look 
for a Franciscan Friar ? Frederick certainly calls himself a Friar (colophon 
of n. 12 and Index), of Noérdlingen (zbid.) presumably coming from the 
Swabian town of that name. He says he is a student (Index), who is 
working at the city of Constance (colophon of n. 3 and 12; Index). But 
there were three kinds of Friars at Constance in those days: Augustinians, 
Dominicans and Franciscans.2 The question is: to which did Frederick 
belong? It is reasonably certain that he was a Franciscan, and we 


31 Cf. N. Glassberger, Chronica (Analecta Franciscana II) Quaracchi 1887,183 

32 FE. Mols, “‘Constance (Diocése),’’ Dict. d’histoive et de géograph. eccl. 13, 
Paris 1956, 538. The Franciscans were in the city of Constance from about 
1240, the Dominicans since 1235, and the Augustinians from about 1270. 
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conclude this from some of the works he copied into his codex. He 
transcribed the Tvactatus de formalitatibus variously attributed to 
Antonius Andreas and Nicholas Bonetus, both Franciscans; he copied 
a treatise of the Franciscans John of Cologne and Ockham, treatises 
otherwise practically or entirely unknown; and he took fragments from 
Francis of Meyronnes and Scotus. Even the presence of Burleigh has a 
Franciscan touch: the attacks of Ockham against his fellow Britisher seem 
to have stimulated interest in Burleigh among the Franciscan Friars.** 
If Frederick of Nérdlingen was a Franciscan, and we think he was, 
we are confronted here with an interesting point in the history of philo- 
sophical studies in the Order. Constance, where Frederick studied, still 
belonged in those years to the dissident body of which William Ockham 
at least nominally was the head.*4 This, however, did not prevent 
professors and students of Constance from showing a great interest 
in Scotism, which Ockham among others disliked. Ochkamism in the 
philosophical sense was not imposed in the dissident monasteries. 


Conclusions 


Folios 32—220 of ms. clm 4379 of the Staatsbibliothek Munich were 
written by a Franciscan student, Frederick of Nérdlingen, while he 
was working in the city of Constance during 1347—1348. Frederick was 
the scribe of the codex, but not, apparently, the author of any of the 
works therein contained. 

Among other works, the codex preserves a rare copy of the Tractatus 
de posituris of John of Cologne; the oldest known copy of the Tvactatus 
de formalitatibus, anonymous here, but attributed elsewhere to Antonius 
Andreas or Nicholas Bonetus; an old copy of Walter Burleigh’s De 
puritate artis logicae tractatus longior, and the only known copy of 
Ockham’s Elementarium logicae. 

The codex suggests that philosophical studies among the Franciscans 
of Southern Germany at that time were centered around metaphysics 
and logic, and a great interest was shown in Aristotle. Ockhamism was 
not imposed because Frederick appears to have been interested in 
Scotism (Tvactatus de formalitatibus, Francis of Meyronnes and Scotus 
himself) as well as in the logic of Burleigh. 


33 Cf, for instance another Franciscan codex, Assisi, Biblioteca Communale 
690, f. 197r—204r, where we find Burleigh’s De puritate artis logicae tractatus 
brevioy under the title Consequentie Borlei; Buytaert, art. cit., 39. 

34 The monastery of Constance returned to the fold on July 6, 1348; 
cf. J. Hofer, ‘‘Biographische Studien tiber Wilhelm von Ockham O.F.M.,” 
Arch. Franc. Histor. 6 (1913) 655, 0. 3. 
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V. THE EDITION 


The Elementarium has come to us in ms. clm 4379 only. The edition, 
consequently, is based solely on this one codex. The text of the manuscript 
has been respected as much as possible. In the Prologue Ockham attests 
that the work is divided into eight Books, and each Book subdivided 
into chapters. The division into Books was faithfully kept by the scribe, 
and is reproduced in the edition. The titles of the chapters apparently 
are not preserved very well, and the numbering of the chapters disappear- 
ed completely.*®° The division inside the Books, then, is largely mine, 
although always based upon the text, and, as far as possible, directly 
upon the manuscript. In Book VII there is a /acuna of about one column, 
interrupting the description of Demonstration in the strict sense.*® If 
no other manuscript is discovered, this passage cannot be reconstructed, 
and as to its length we can only make a guess. 

Rubrics and corrections are of the scribe himself (and Frederick 
is a little inconsistent in the use of red ink), Therefore, no distinction 
must be made between copyist, rubricist and corrector. 

The references which the text makes to its sources have been identi- 
fied and inserted among the variants. Cross-references to other works 
of Ockham will be added to the definitive edition. 

The following more detailed survey of the Elementarium may facilitate 
its reading. 

Prologus 


LIBER I. De terminis ee oP ae 
A. Divisiones terminorum diversae . 
B. De universalibus . 
C. De praedicamentis . 


LIBER II. De propositionibus . 
A. De categoricis . 
B. De hypotheticis . 


LIBER III. De suppositionibus 

. De suppositione in generali . 
. De suppositione propria 

. De suppositione impropria 

. De appellatione . 

. De copulatione 


Hoar 


35 Krom the text of the Elementarium itself, it appears that Ockham 
numbered the chapters: in Book VII he refers to chapter 19 (f. 166vb) and 
to chapter 6 (f. 168vb), both of the same Book VII; and in Book VIII 
reference is made to chapter 5 of Book VIII (f. 172rb) and to chapter 31 
of Book IV (f. 182ra). 

SCi at LOS.vioy 
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LIBER IV. De syllogismis 


A. De syllogismo in communi et oe non- eet , 


B. De syllogismis modalibus . 
LIBER V. De inductione 


LIBER VI. De locis ‘ tps: 
A. De divisione pane ean : 
B. Regulae generales 
C. Regulae sive loci speciales. 
D. Epilogus Libri VI 


LIBER VII. De demonstratione 
A. De terminis demonstrationis. ? 
B. Definitio demonstrationis et quid sites scire 
C. De praemissis et conclusione in specie 
D. De demonstratione in specie 
E. Corollaria 


LIBER VIII. De fallaciis . 
A. Divisiones generales 
B. Fallaciae in dictione . 
1. Aequivocatio . 
2. Amphibologia . 


3—4. De fallacia ee cae Ee i ice : 


6. Fallacia accentus , 
6. Fallacia figurae dictionis . 
C. Fallacia extra dictionem 
. Fallacia accidentis . 
. Fallacia consequentis. 
. Fallacia secundum quid et Se: 
. Fallacia secundum ignorantiam elenchi . 
. Fallacia petitionis principii . 


NAnk WN 


7. Plures interrogationes ut unam facere 


Epilogus 37 . 


Abbreviations used: 


M = Munich, Staatsbibliothek, ms. clm 4379 


. Fallacia secundum non causam ut causam 


Mc = corrector of M (who is, however, the same hand, Frederick of Nord- 


lingen). 


37 Because of its length, only the Prologue and Books I—VI are edited 


here. The edition of Books VII—VIII will appear in Franciscan Studies 26, 


1966. 
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170 ELIGIOS BUYTAERT, OFF. M. 
GUILLELMI OCKHAM ELEMENTARIUM LOGICAE! 
[PROLOGUS] 


| Occupationibus, quas interrumpere mihi durum est, paucas per vices 
lucubratione morulas interponens ad utilitatem parvulorum cupientium 
primo discere logicae elementa, quibus lacte simplicis sapidaeque doc- 
trinae opus est, [non] solido cibo sententiarum substantialium, praesens 
duxi opusculum componendum, quod poterit Elementarium appellari, ut 
tenella ingenia nondum vaniloquiis fabulosis ac ridiculosis imbuta fig- 
mentis, planis ac lucidis necnon et utilibus nutriantur gratius rudimentis ; 
quibus delectati, abhorreant quinimmo nauseant super insipidis et 
obscuris? atque phantasticis necnon vix opinabilibus, non intelligibilibus 
doctrinis. Aestimo autem quod, si in his studuerint diligenter ac lecta 
et intellecta memoriae custodierint in thesauris, parvo tempore poterint 
adipisci quod quam multi studentes mali in annis plurimis attingere 
nequiverunt; et ad intelligenda altiora et difficiliora non solum in logica 
sed etiam in aliis scientiis non mediocriter adiuvabit. 


Quod autem in hoc opere minus vere, obscure, confuse, superflue, di- 
minute vel nugatorie aut aliter minus recte dictum reperierit, hoc respuat, 
corrigat et informet; et meae imperitiae vel discretioni mentis, quam his 
attente applicare non valui, deputans, propter hoc utilia non dimittat. 


Hic sunt octo bri — distincti per capitula — quorum primus 
tractat de terminis, de quibus etiam tractatur in libro Porphyri et 
Praedicamentorum Aristotelis ; secundas liber de propositionibus, de quibus 
etiam tractatur in libro Perihermenias; tertius de suppositionibus, de 
quibus alibi in libris Avistotelis non tractatur; quartus de syllogismis, 
de quibus tractatur in libro Priorum; quintus de inductione; sextus 
de locis, de quibus tractatur in libro Topicorum; septimus de demonstra- 
tione, et de hac tractatur in libro Posteriorum; octavus de fallaciis, de 
quibus tractatur in libro Elenchorum. 


| LIBER I. DE TERMINIS4 


Finis logici principalis est scire discernere in omni materia sophisti- 
cum argumentum a vero. Est autem argumentum unius propositionis 


‘ Incipit loyca magistri Gwilhelmi Okkam ordinis fratrum minorum, 
scilicet tractatus medius. Assit principio sancta maria meo. M 

2 abscuris J. o. 

3 Et si quis aliquid viciosi vel non correcti in scriptura (reperierit add. sed 
del.) istius compendii reperierit, non studio scribentis imputetur sed veloci- 
tati etc. add. M; quae inauthentica esse videntur. Tunc Explicit prologus ruber. 

4 Liber I. De Terminis mg. M 
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ex pluribus vel una propositione illatio. Est autem argumentum triplex, 
scilicet vocale, mentale et scriptum. Argumentum vocale est quod de 
ore profertur ac audiri potest; scriptum est quod in libro scribitur vel 
re corporali scribitur et legi ac videri potest; mentale quod solummodo 
mente concipitur et nullius idiomatis vel linguae existit et corporaliter 
nec audiri nec videri potest. 


Componitur® autem argumentum ex propositionibus; et ideo proposi- 
tio est triplex: vocalis, mentalis et scripta. Et propositio composita 
est ex terminis; propter quod terminus est triplex, scilicet vocalis, 
mentalis et scriptus. Terminus mentalis, ex quo componitur propositio 
mentalis, aliquando intentio, aliquando passio animae, aliquando con- 
ceptus, aliquando cogitatio appellatur, quamvis etiam [aggregatum ex] 
terminis et nominibus vel conceptibus® eorundem propositiones et etiam 
argumenta mentalia volebat appellari. Terminus vocalis est dictio vel 
aliquod aggregatum ex dictionibus, quae vel quod de ore profertur 
et potest esse pars propositionis prolatae. Terminus scriptus est dictio 
vel aggregatum ex dictionibus, quae vel quod scribitur et potest esse 
pars propositionis scriptae. 


In hoc autem opusculo, ut communius, ea quae dicenda sunt de 
argumentis, propositionibus et terminis vocalibus debent intelligi, quia 
ut frequentius ex ipsis sic intellectis, quod proportionabiliter de argumen- 
tis, propositionibus et terminis mentalibus atque scriptis dici debeat, 
advertat intelligens.’ 

Termini igitur principales sunt nomen et verbum, minus principales 
participium, 


sunt aliae partes orationis, scilicet pronomen, adverbium, | 
coniunctio, praepositio et interiectio. Ex omnibus enim istis propositiones 
possunt componi; quilibet enim istorum potest esse subiectum vel 
praedicatum vel copula vel poni ex parte subiecti vel praedicati vel 
copulae in propositione vel potest esse pars subiecti vel praedicati in 
propositione. 


[A. DIVISIONES TERMINORUM DIVERSAE] 


[1. De categorematicis et syncategorematicis] 


Dictionum quaedam sunt categorematicae et quaedam sunt syncate- 
gorematicae. Categorematicae sunt illae quae aliquid determinate signifi- 
cant in oratione et extra orationem, ut ‘homo, ‘calor’, ‘albedo’, ‘currit’, 
‘disputat’, ‘bene’, ‘male’ et huiusmodi. Syncategorematicae sunt illae 


5 compositione M 5 a quibus M 7 de terminis add. M 
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quae non significant aliquid determinate pro se prolatae sed magis 
consignificant, id est, quando aliis adiunguntur, aliquo modo cum eis 
significant, sicut haec dictio ‘omnis’ nihil determinate significat, sed 
quando adiungitur cum alio, aliquo modo significat; dicendo enim: 
‘Omnis homo currit’, facit quod per istam non solum significat quod 
aliquis unus homo currit, sed quod omnes homines currunt. Huiusmodi 
dictiones syncategorematicae sunt tales: omnis, nullus, aliquis, tantum, 
solus, praeter,® in quantum et aliae multae. 


[2. De nomine et verbo] 


Est autem nomen vox significativa ad placitum sine tempore, cuius 
nulla pars separata per se significat, finita et recta. “Vox significativa’ 
dicitur ad differentiam vocis non significativae, cuiusmodi® est ‘bu’, 
‘ba’, ‘bel’. ‘Ad placitum’ dicitur ad differentiam vocis significativae 
naturaliter, sicut est gemitus infirmorum et risus. ‘Sine tempore’ dicitur 
ad differentiam verbi. ‘Cuius nulla pars per se significat’ dicitur quia 
pars nominis non imponitur?® ad significandum aliquid, quia, quamvis 
aliquod nomen sit compositum ex diversis dictionibus, tamen nulla 
pars eius significat aliquid quando est pars nominis compositi, sed 
quando per se profertur. In hac enim dictione ‘indisciplinatus’ | haec 
pars ‘indisciplina’ nihil significat, licet significet aliquid quando per se 
profertur. ‘Finita’ ponitur ad differentiam nominis infiniti, cuiusmodi 
est nomen in quo praeponitur nomini haec dictio ‘non’, ut ‘non homo’, 
‘non animal’, non Socrates’. ‘Recta’ ponitur ad differentiam nominum 
casuum obliquorum," quia ‘Catonis’, ‘Catoni’, non sunt nomina stric- 
tissime accipiendo ‘nomen’, sed sunt casus nominis. 

Verbum est vox significativa ad placitum cum tempore, cuius nulla 
pars per se significat, finita et recta. ‘Cum tempore’ ponitur ad differen- 
tiam nominis. ‘Finita’ ponitur ad differentiam infiniti, sicut ‘non currit’. 
Recta’ ponitur ad differentiam casuum verbi, qui scilicet sunt temporis 
{tam praeteriti et futuri] quam praesentis, ut ‘currit’, ‘currebat.’ Aliae 
particulae patent, quae dicta sunt de nomine. 


[3. De nominibus primae et secundae impositionis et intentionis]!” 


Nomina vero, quae categorematica sunt dicenda, quaedam sunt 
nomina primae impositionis et quaedam sunt secundae impositionis. 
Nomina primae impositionis sunt nomina quae non significant dictiones 


8 pariter M ® huiusmodi add. M 10 componitur M 
11 casuum obliquorum Mc; obliquorum casuum M 2 aha divisio M 
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ad placitum institutas nec grammaticalia accidentia earundem nec 
composita ex dictionibus huiusmodi, sed res alias, sicut haec nomina 
et similia: homo, animal, calidum, frigidum. Nomina secundae imposi- 
tionis vocantur nomina illa quae significant dictiones ad placitum 
institutas et accidentia ipsarum et composita ex huiusmodi dictionibus 
sicut ‘nomen’, ‘verbum’, ‘casus’, ‘modus’, ‘oratio’, ‘propositio’, ‘syllogis- 
mus’ et huiusmodi. 

Rursus, terminorum secundae impositionis quidam significant dic- 
tiones!? sicut ‘verbum,’4 ‘nomen’, ‘pronomen’, ‘casus,’ ‘numerus’ et 
huiusmodi; quidam significant orationes compositas ex dictionibus sicut 
‘definitio,’ ‘descriptio,’ ‘propositio,’ ‘enthymema,’ ‘inductio,’ ‘argumen- 
tum’ et huiusmodi. Est enim definitio oratio indicans quid est res, et 
ideo proprie loquendo numquam definitio et definitum sunt eadem res 
vel idem realiter, sed significant eandem rem.15 


Nominum vero primae impositionis quaedam dicuntur nomina primae 
intentionis et quaedam secundae intentionis. Nomina primae intentionis 
vocantur illa quae significant res, quae [non]!® sunt signa mentalia nec 
ad placitum instituta, sicut ista nomina et consimilia: homo, animal, 
asinus, albedo, lapis, aer, ignis. | Nomina secundae intentionis dicuntur 
illa quae significant intentiones animae, quae sunt signa naturalia!? 
aliarum rerum, sicut ‘species’, ‘genus’, ‘universale’, et huiusmodi. Dicitur 
autem intentio prima operatio intellectus sive cogitatio sive!* apprehen- 
sio, qua res aliqua quae non est intentio intellectus [apprehenditur]. 
Intentio autem secunda dicitur illa qua ipsa intentio apprehenditur, 
sicut cum intelligitur universale aliquod, puta species, genus et aliqua 
alia intentio seu apprehensio animae. 


[4. De nominibus aequivocis et univocis]}*® 


Adhuc est alia divisio nominum, quod quaedam sunt nomina aequi- 
voca et quaedam univoca. Nomina aequivoca sunt quae diversis im- 
positionibus diversa significant, sicut hoc nomen ‘Iohannes’ una im- 
positione imponitur uni homini et alia impositione imponitur alteri. Sic 
etiam hoc nomen ‘homo’ primo imponebatur ad significandum omnes 


13 sunt add. M 

14 unum M 

15 Rursus terminorum ... significant eandem rem post vocabulum prius 
in fine huius Libri I invenitur, scil. fol. r39ra seu p. 184 huius editionis. 

16 spatium liberum seu. vasura in cod. 

17 naturaliter M 

18 operatio add. sed. del. M 

19 alia divisio M 
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homines, postea secunda impositione®® transferebatur ad significandum 
imaginem hominis. Et si quidem unum nomen aeque principaliter 
imponitur diversis impositionibus ad significandum diversa, ita quod 
imponitur uni ac si non alteri et similiter imponitur alteri, vocatur a 
quibusdam aequivocum a casu; et penes eum accipitur primus modus 
fallaciae aequivocationis, sicut postea dicetur. Si autem primo imponitur 
uni et postea propter aliquam similitudinem vel aliquam aliam rationem 
respicientem primam impositionem vel significatum primum transfertur 
seu imponitur ad significandum aliquid aliud, sicut hoc nomen ‘homo’ 
primo imponebatur [ad significandum] veros homines, et postea, quia 
imaginem [quae] in multis assimilatur assimilaret vero homini, trans- 
ferebatur ad significandum imaginem hominis; [et] vocatur [aequivocum] 
a consilio et penes eum assignatur secundus modus | fallaciae aequivoca- 
tionis. 

Nomen univocum est quod una et unica impositione non aequivalens 
pluribus significat unum vel plura, ut hoc nomen ‘Sortes’ et hoc nomen 
‘animal’. 

[5. De denominativis et abstractis] 

Rursus alia est divisio nominum, quia quaedam sunt nomina denomi- 
nativa, quae etiam vocantur concreta, et quaedam sunt nomina a quibus 
nomina denominativa dicuntur, quae vocantur abstracta. Nomina 
denominativa proprie dicta sunt illa quae in principio conveniunt cum 
nominibus abstractis et differunt in fine dictionis et significant in obliquo 
istud, quod nomina abstracta significant in recto, et aliquid aliud 
significant in recto, sicut a ‘grammatica’ dicitur ‘grammaticus’; nam 
habent idem principium et diversum finem et hoc nomen ‘grammaticus’ 
significat in obliquo grammaticam, et habentem grammaticam in recto, 
nam grammaticus est habens grammaticam. Et ideo, si sint aliqua 
nomina quae videantur se habere ad invicem secundum praedicta, quo- 
modo se habent ‘grammaticus’ et grammatica, et cum neutrum signifi- 
cat in recto aliquam rem quae non significatur per reliquum, neutrum est 
proprie denominativum; sed”! proprie loquendo, unum est concretum 
et alterum abstractum. Sic se habent ista nomina: equus-equinitas, 
animal-animalitas et huiusmodi consimilia, quia [equus] non significat 
aliquam rem nisi quam significat equinitas. Et ideo magis proprie 
diceretur, si modus loquendi non contradiceret et minor esset errandi 
occasio: “Equus est equinitas’ quam ‘equus habet equinitatem’ et 
‘animal est animalitas’ quam ‘animal habet animalitatem.’ 


20 ipsa add. sed del. M 21 sic M 
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(6. De nominibus positivis, negativis et privativis]2? 


Amplius quaedam nomina sunt positiva, quaedam negativa seu 
privativa. Nomina positiva sunt quae nihil negative vel privative signifi- 
cant, sicut ‘homo’, ‘animal’, ‘arbor’, ‘calidum’, ‘album’ et similia. | 
Nomina negativa vel privativa sunt illa quae aliquid negative vel priva- 
tive?® significant, sicut ‘tenebra’, ‘silentium’ et huiusmodi. Hoc enim 
nomen ‘tenebra’ non significat aliquam rem quae non est lux praeter 
subiectum lucis, licet significat negative ipsam lucem. Dicitur enim 
tenebra esse cum non est lux, quod, licet ista ‘tenebra [est]’ videatur 
secundum formam*! affirmativa,?®5 tamen secundum intellectum nega- 
tivam includit vel aequivalet negativae, ut dicatur tenebra esse quia 
non est lux. 


(7. De nominibus absolutis et connotativis] 


Item, nominum quaedam sunt mere absoluta, et sunt quae nihil 
significant nisi in recto ita quod in definitione exprimente quid nominis, 
si potest talem habere, nulla pars orationis ponitur nisi in recto; et 
quaedam sunt connotativa, et sunt illa quae aliquid significant vel 
consignificant seu?® dant aliter intelligere quam in recto, ita quod in 
definitione exprimente quid importatur per nomen oportet aliquid 
ponere non in recto, sicut si dicatur: “Quid est album’ oportet dicere 
quod est aliquid habens albedinem, ubi ponitur ille obliquus ‘albedinem’. 
Similiter omne nomen relativum aliquid importat in obliquo. Ita hoc 
nomen ‘pater’ significat filium in obliqui, [quia oportet] patrem neces- 
sario esse patrem filli, et hoc nomen ‘filius’ significat patrem in obliquo: 
Omnis enim filius necessario est filius patris.2” Omnia etiam nomina 
denominativa proprie dicta et similia eis, si imposita essent abstracta 
correspondentia eis, sunt nomina connotativa secundum doctrinam 
Anistotelis, quia omnia talia aliquid significant in recto et aliquid in 
obliquo. ‘Fortis’ enim significat fortitudinem in obliquo et illum qui 
est fortis in recto; praeterea, hoc nomen ‘studiosus’ significat virtutem 
in obliquo et illum qui est studiosus in recto. 


[8. De nominibus propriis et communibus} 


Praeterea, nominum quaedam sunt propria et quaedam communia. 
Nomen proprium est quod unum solum | una impositione significat et 
non plura; et hoc est proprium nomen, ita quod nec pronomen nec 


22 alia divisio M 23 aliquid add. sed. del. M 
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agnomen nec cognomen est mere absolutum et non connotativum nec 
privativum, quemadmodum pronomina saltem principalia sunt mere 
absoluta. Nomen commune est quod una impositione imponitur pluribus 
ad significandum, sicut hoc nomen ‘homo’?® imponebatur una impositione 
ad significandum omnes veros homines quandocumque essent ; secundaria 
autem impositione, tamen una, imponitur ad signifficandum homines 
pictos, id est imagines hominum, et ideo secundaria impositione significat 
istas univoce. Propter quod, idem nomen non variatum in se aliquibus 
est univocum et aliquibus est aequivocum; hoc enim nomen ‘homo’ est?® 
univocum omnibus veris hominibus et est aequivocum hominibus veris 
et imaginibus hominum. 


Nomina propria appellantur aliquando individua, aliquando singu- 
laria, aliquando discreta, aliquando particularia; nomina communia ali- 
quando appellativa, aliquando universalia. 


[B.] DE UNIVERSALI[BUS] 


Est autem universale stricte sumptum praedicabile de pluribus, non 
equidem pro se®° sed pro illis quae significat. Hoc enim*! universale 
‘animal’ praedicatur de homine et de asino et de bove et de Sorte et de 
Platone, non quidem pro se, quia per istam “omnis homo est*®? animal’ 
non denotatur quod omnis homo est hoc universale ‘animal,’ quia nullus 
homo est hoc universale ‘animal’ sed hoc commune ‘animal’*? praedicatur 
de pluribus pro rebus quas significat. Per istam enim: ‘Omnis homo est 
animal’ denotatur quod omnis homo est aliqua illarum rerum quae 
significantur per nomen ‘animal’, et ideo non denotatur per propositionem 
huiusmodi quod subiectum sit praedicatum vel quod** subiectum et 
praedicatum sint idem, sed denotatur quod illa res quae significatur per 
subiectum est aliqua illarum rerum, quae significantur per praedicatum. 
Est igitur universale nomen quod | in propositione praedicabile est de 
pluribus et pro pluribus. 


Individuum autem est terminus praedicabilis pro uno solo, quia 
quantumcumque possit praedicari de pluribus terminis aliquo modo, 
semper tamen quando sumitur significative, et ipsum et omnia de 
quibus praedicatur de uno solo sumuntur®® et stant. Omnes enim istae 
sunt verae; Hoc animal est Sortes, iste homo est Sortes, iste currens est 
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Sortes, iste homo albus est Sortes; et aliae multae. In omnibus tamen 
illis et hoc nomen ‘Sortes’ et omnia ista praedicata stant et sumuntur 
pro uno solo, scilicet pro Sorte. 


Plures autem ponuntur [universalium] species, quinque scilicet : genus, 
species, differentia, proprium et accidens. 


[1. De genere] 


Quamvis autem hoc nomen ‘genus’ accipiatur aequivoce, sicut docet 
Porphyrius,*® aliquando enim®’ accipitur pro aliqua multitudine homi- 
num descendentium ab uno et inter se consanguineitatem secundum 
diversos gradus habentium, sicut dicitur Romanorum genus illa multi- 
tudo hominum qui descenderunt a Romulo, et aliquando accipitur hoc 
nomen ‘genus’ pro principio talis multitudinis et aliquando accipitur 
pro loco generationis secundum quod dicitur: ‘Iste est genere Thebanus 
et alius est genere Atheniensis,’ et aliquando accipitur ‘genus’ pro aliqua 
multitudine omnium unius speciei, unde et saepe sic loquimur ‘genus 
humanum;’ — tamen apud logicos hoc nomen ‘genus’ communiter 
accipiter aliter, scilicet pro quodam praedicabili de pluribus. Quod taliter 
definitur: Genus est quod praedicatur de pluribus differentibus specie 
in eo quod quid est. 


Et est tale genus triplex secundum quod propositio est triplex, 
scilicet [primum] mentale, quod in propositionibus mentalibus praedicatur 
de pluribus differentibus specie in eo quod quid; et istud propriissime 
et verissime est genus, quia naturaliter est genus et non ad placitum. 
Quando enim aliquis in mente format propositiones, dicendo quod homo 
est animal et quod asinus est animal et quod bos est animal et sic de 
aliis, istud quod praedicatur in omnibus huiusmodi propositionibus, in 
quibus dicitur quod homo est animal, | quod istud est animal et sic de 
aliis, est genus et praedicatur de pluribus, non pro se sed pro animalibus 
quae significat, quia in talibus propositionibus dicens et formans eas 
non utitur isto praedicato communi pro se sed pro istis quae significat. 


Aliud autem est genus vocale, istud scilicet quod in propositionibus 
vocalibus ore prolatis praedicatur de diversis significantibus differentia 
specie. Quando enim aliquis profert vocaliter huiusmodi propositiones : 
Omnis homo est animal, omnis leo est animal et sic de aliis, istud?§ quod 
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praedicatur non pro se sed pro animalibus in huiusmodi propositionibus 
prolatis, est genus vocale et commune ad omnia animalia; sed non est 
naturaliter genus sed ad placitum, et ideo est genus quamdiu loquentes 
voluerint. 


Tertium est genus scriptum, quod scilicet praedicatur in huiusmodi 
propositionibus scriptis: Omnis homo est animal, omnis leo est animal, 
omnis capra est animal et sic de aliis. 


Per hoc igitur quod dicitur ‘genus praedicari de pluribus’ — et 
supple ‘pro pluribus’ — separatur genus ab individuo seu singulari 
seu termino discreto. ‘De differentibus specie’ separat genus a specie 
specialissima, quae non praedicatur de pluribus differentibus specie. ‘In 
eo quod quid’ separat®® genus a differentia, proprio et accidente, quia 
nullum eorum praedicatur in quid. Praedicari autem in quid est praedi- 
cando significare essentiam rei, ita ut per ipsum contingat con- 
venienter respondere ad quaestionem factam per quid de isto de quo 
praedicatur; et sic genus praedicatur in quid et non differentia nec 
proprium nec accidens. Cum enim dicitur ‘Sortes est animal,’ hoc praedi- 
cabile ‘animal’ significat essentiam Sortis, vel magis proprie loquendo 
significat essentiam quae est Sortes; et per ipsam respondetur con- 
venienter ad quaestionem factam per quid de Sorte. Si enim quaeratur: 
Quid est Sortes? convenienter respondetur quod Sortes est animal. Sed 
ad talem quaestionem non convenienter respondetur per differentiam 
nec per proprium nec per accidens. Si enim quaeratur: Quid est Sortes ? 
non convenienter respondetur quod est rationalis vel risibilis vel albus 
Istud enim, per quod convenienter respondetur ad quaestionem factam 
per quid, debet totum significare et non partem nec aliquid extrinsecum 
suo primo significato. 


| Generum autem quoddam est genus generalissimum, supra quod 
non est aliud genus, sicut ‘substantia’ est genus generalissimum in 
praedicamento substantiae. Et quoddam est genus subalternum quod 
respectu superioris generis est species et respectu inferloris est genus, 
sicut ‘animal’ est species corporis est genus hominis. Itaque, cum dicitur 
quod genus est quod praedicatur de pluribus etc., describitur tam genus 
mentale quam vocale scriptum, quia ipsa intentio praedicatur et vox et 
dictio scripta. Nullum tamen istorum, quando*® praedicatur de speciebus 
praedicatur pro se sed pro rebus quas significat. Et ideo potest vocari 
praedicatio essentialis, non quia praedicari*! est de essentia subiecti, 
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sed* quia praedicatum significat essentiam illius rei quae significatur 
per subiectum. Et ideo, proprie loquendo, non debet dici quod genus 
est de esse speciei vel‘* pars speciei, sed est vere pars definitionis et 
de essentia definitionis significantis istam essentiam explicite quam 
species non significat explicite. 


[2.] De specie 


Hoc nomen ‘species’ multipliciter accipitur. Aliquando enim significat 
conditionem, formam seu dispositionem rei, aliquando significat pulchri- 
tudinem; unde, a specie dicitur aliquis speciosus. In logica autem signifi- 
cat quoddam praedicabile contentum sub genere, id est minus commune 
quam sit genus. Et describitur sic: Species [est] quod praedicatur de 
pluribus differentibus numero** in eo quod quid. Praedicatur autem 
non pro se sed pro re sicut genus; et est triplex species sicut genus, 
scilicet mentalis, vocalis et scripta. Mentalis vero species est perfec- 
tissime species, quia naturaliter significat ista quae significat; vocalis 
autem et scripta significant solummodo ad placitum. Per hoc autem 
quod dicitur ‘praedicatur de pluribus [differentibus] numero’ separatur 
species specialissima a genere: praedicto enim modo describitur species 
specialissima, post quam non sunt in linea praedicamentali nisi invividua 
et non species subalterna, quae respectu superioris est species et respectu 
inferioris est genus. Per hoc autem quod dicitur ‘in eo quod quid’ 
distinguitur species a differentia et proprio et accidente, sicut dictum 
est de genere. Genus itaque praedicatur de speciebus suis significative 
et universaliter sumptis; haec enim est vera: ‘Omnis homo est animal’, 
ista similiter: ‘Omne animal est corpus’. Species | autem non praedicatur 
de genere universaliter sumpto; haec enim non est vera: ‘Omne animal 
est homo’. Tamen potest praedicari de genere significative et particula- 
riter sumpto; haec enim est vera: ‘Aliquod animal est homo’. Species 
vero praedicatur de omnibus suis individuis, sed nullum individuum 
praedicatur de specie universaliter sumpta quando habet plura significata, 
licet praedicetur de specie significative et particulariter sumpta, etiam 
quando habet plura individua; haec enim est vera, etiam quando sunt 
multi homines: ‘Aliquis homo est Sortes.’ 


[3.] De differentia 


Hoc nomen ‘differentia’ tripliciter accipitur, scilicet communiter, 
proprie et magis proprie. Commumiter differentia vocatur omne praedica- 
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bile non in quid, quod potest esse medium concludendi unum differre 
ab alio vel propositionem negativam, in qua vere unum negatur ab 
alio; et hoc, sive sit talis quod ipsa et nomen sibi repugnans possit 
competere eidem successive sive non. Et isto [modo] talia nomina: 
senex, puer, canus, non canus, calvus, habens capillos et huiusmodi 
sunt differentia. Bene enim arguitur et ex veris: Nullus puer est senex 
Sortes est puer, ergo Sortes non est senex, ita quod hic hoc nomen ‘puer’ 
est medium concludendi quod Sortes non est senex, et postea hoc nomen 
‘senex’ poterit esse medium concludendi*® ex veris quod Sortes non 
est puer, sic: Nullus senex est puer, Sortes est senex, ergo Sortes non 
est puer. Et sub isto intellectu dicit Porphyrius*® aliquid alio modo 
differre a seipso, hoc est, habet differentias diversas successive quae 
sunt media concludendi se negari de eodem*’ pro diversis temporibus; 
quia ‘puer’ est medium concludendi pro uno tempore quod Sortes non 
est senex, et hoc nomen ‘senex’ pro alio tempore est medium concludendi 
quod idem Sortes non est puer. Hoc autem nomen ‘differentia’ sic 
acceptum non solum dicitur de differentia sed etiam de proprio et acci- 
dente. ‘Album’ enim sic est differentia cygni, quia bene arguitur sic 
et ex veris: Nullum album est corvus, cygnus est albus, ergo cygnus non 
est Corvus. 


Differentia proprie vocatur praedicabile non in quid, quod non*® 
potest successive affirmari et negari de isto cuius dicitur differentia, 
nisi subiectum ipsius destructur; et est medium concludendi negativam 
ex veris, in qua aliquid removetur ab isto cuius est differentia. Sic 
‘nigrum’ est differentia corvi et ‘album’ cygni; 


nam nigrum non praedi- 
catur in quid de corvo et stante corvo ista non possunt successive verifi- 
cari: Corvus est niger, corvus non est niger. Et [‘nigrum’ est] medium 
concludendi ex veris quod corvus non est cygnus nec nix, sic: Nullum 
nigrum est cygnus, omnis corvus est niger, ergo nullus corvus est 
cygnus. 


Differentia magis proprie est nomen quod in obliquo significat partem 
illus rei, quae significatur per istud nomen cuius est differentia; et 
est medium concludendi negativam in qua aliquid removetur ab isto 
cuius est differentia, sicut ‘rationale’ est differentia hominis, quia 
‘rationale’ in obliquo significat partem hominis, scilicet animam intellec- 
tivam, et in recto hominem. Est enim ‘rationale’ habens animam in- 
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tellectivam et est medium concludendi ex veris, quod homo non est 
irrationalis, sic: Nullum rationale est irrationale, homo est rationalis, 
ergo homo non est irrationalis. Et differentia sic accepta distinguitur 
tam a proprio quam ab accidente. 


Ex genere autem et differentia sic dicta componitur definitio pro- 
priissime dicta, quae non est nisi oratio indicans quid est esse rei. Et 
ideo species proprie non componitur ex genere et differentia, cum species 
non sit oratio. Dicitur tamen species componi ex genere et differentia, 
quia definitio indicans explicite istud idem quod species indicat implicite, 
componitur ex genere et differentia. 


(4. De proprio] 


Proprium, ut hic nomen accipitur in logica, est quoddam necessario 
praedicabile de aliquo non in quid, indicans aliquid vel dans intelligere 
aliquid praeter essentiam rei, pro qua in propositione stat et supponit, 
sicut hoc nomen ‘risibile’ necessario praedicatur de homine et non 
praedicatur de eo in quid et indicat aliquid praeter essentiam hominis, 
pro quo, scilicet homine, stat in propositione et supponit, scilicet actum 
ridendi. ‘Necessario praedicabile’ ponitur ad differentiam accidentis. 
‘Non in quid’ ponitur ad differentiam generis et speciei. ‘Indicans 
aliquid praeter essentiam rei, pro qua stat et supponit in propositione,’ 
ponitur ad differentiam differentiae propriissime dictae. 


Proprium autem sic acceptum saepe in logica appellatur passio et 
etiam quandoque vocatur proprietas. Aliis modis accipitur hoc nomen 
‘proprium,’ sed modus praedictus est principalior*® inter omnes. 


[5. De accidente] 


| Accidens est quod adest et abest praeter subiecti corruptionem. 
Quod dupliciter potest intelligi, quia ista vocabula ‘adest’ et ‘abest’ et 
similiter ‘subiectum’ et ‘corruptio’ in diversis locis accipiuntur aequivoce. 
Aliquando enim dicitur adesse et abesse quod per realem inexistentiam 
adest et per realem ablationem abest. Aliquando autem dicitur adesse 
vel abesse quod in propositione affirmatur vel negatur de aliquo. 
‘Subiectum’ etiam aequivoce accipitur. Aliquando enim accipitur pro 
eo cuialiqua res inhaeret, aliquando pro subiecto propositionis. ‘Corruptio’ 
etiam accipitur aequivoce, quia aliquando pro reali destructione, ali- 
quando pro negatione esse ab aliquo subiecto in propositione. Accipitur 
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‘adesse’ vel ‘abesse’ et similiter ‘subiectum’ et ‘corruptionem’ quolibet 
eorum. Primo modo praedicta descriptio est descriptio accidentis tam 
extra animam quod non est pars propositionis, quam accidentis quod 
est pars orationis, quia omne tale accidens idem secundum speciem vel 
secundum genus potest adesse vel abesse alicui, ipso non destructo. 
Quamvis enim nigredo in corvo non possit adesse vel abesse corvo praeter 
subiecti corruptionem, scilicet corvi, tamen potest adesse vel abesse 
multis aliis rebus praeter ipsarum corruptionem.®® Accipiendo autem 
‘adesse’ et ‘abesse’ et similiter ‘subiectum’ et ‘corruptionem’ secundo 
modo, sic praedicta descriptio est descriptio cuiusdam praedicabilis 
in propositione, quod potest adesse et abesse per praedicationem alicui 
subiecto propositionis praeter ipsius subiecti corruptionem, hoc est, 
absque hoc quod ab eodem subiecto vere negatur in propositione esse 
in rerum natura. Et sic hoc praedicabile ‘nigrum’ est accidens, quia, 
licet non sic possit adesse et abesse corvo respectu cuius dicitur accidens 
inseparabile, tamen sic potest adesse et abesse multis aliis subiectis 
propositionum. Ista enim®! existente vera: ‘Homo est’, haec aliquando 
est vera: ‘Homo est niger,’ et aliquando est falsa. 


[(C. DE PRAEDICAMENTIS] 


Variantur autem termini decem modis, quia decem sunt praedica- 
menta in quibus diversi termini ordinantur, scilicet substantia, quantitas, 
qualitas, ad aliquid, | agere, pati, ubi, situs et®? habitus. 


{x. De substantia] 


In praedicamento substantiae ponunter termini substantiales, qui 
ideo possunt vocari substantiales, quia praecise indicant substantias 
et nihil aliud; et aliquando vocantur ab A7istotele®? substantiae. Huius- 
modi autem terminorum®* quidam sunt proprii uni substantiae et isti 
vocantur primae substantiae, id est principalia nomina substantiarum, 
sicut ‘Sortes,’ ‘Plato;’ quidam vero sunt communes, cuiusmodi sunt 
‘genus’ et ‘species,’ et illa vocantur secundae substantiae, id est nomina 
secundarum substantiarum, sicut ‘homo,’ ‘animal.’ 
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Est substantia res quae nulli alteri realiter inhaeret nec est in aliquo 
sicut in subiecto; cuiusmodi res sunt omnes homines, omnia animalia 
et omnia corpora et omnes intelligentiae, secundum doctrinam Aristote- 
ls.®° Omnes igitur termini communes, per quos contingit respondere 
ad quaestionem factam per quid de aliqua substantia, sunt termini 
communes in praedicamento substantiae. Si enim quaeratur: Quid est 
Sortes ? convenienter respondetur quod est substantia quod est corpus, 
quod est animal, quod est homo. Ideo omnes isti termini communes 
‘substantia,’ ‘corpus’, ‘animal,’ ‘homo’ sunt in praedicamento substantiae. 
Et ita etiam est dicendum de aliis terminis per quos respondetur ad 
tales quaestiones: Quid est hoc? demonstrando aliquem asinum; vel 
quid est hoc? demonstrando lapidem; et etiam quid est hoc? demon- 
strando terram, et sic de aliis. 


(2. De quantitate] 


In praedicamento quantitatis ponuntur omnes [termini] per quos 
convenienter respondetur ad quaestionem factam per quantum, ut per 
hoc interrogativum ‘quantum’ comprehenditur etiam hoc interrogativum 
‘quot’>* et omnia per se superiora ad terminos illos. Et ideo in praedica- 
mento quantitatis ponuntur tales termini: bicubitum, tricubitum, tria, 
quattuor, et per [se] superiora ad huiusmodi terminos quae sunt ista: 
corpus, superficies, linea, tempus, locus, numerus, oratio. Quantitates®? 
enim quae per huiusmodi terminos significantur, quaedam sunt continuae 
sicut corpora superiora, lineae, loca; quaedam sunt discreta, sicut numerus 
qui est®8 res numerata. Vocantur autem res discretae res distinctae, sive 
sint continuae sive non. Tres enim partes aquae ita®® sunt tria quaedam 
quando sunt continuae, sicut quando non sunt continuae. 


[3. De relatione} 


| In praedicamento ‘ad aliquid’ sunt termini illi quibus necessario, 
ad habendum perfecte et complete quid significant,®® addendus est 
aliquis obliquas casus, puta genetivus vel alius, et per eos convenienter 
respondetur ad quaestionem factam per ‘cuius’ vel alium obliquum. 
Huiusmodi sunt tales termini: pater, filius, duplum, dimidium; nam 
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pater necessario est pater filii et filius necessario est filius patris. Simi- 
liter, simile necessario est simile simili. Et si quaeratur: Cuius est pater ? 
convenienter respondetur quod est pater filii. 


[4. De qualitate] 


In praedicamento qualitatis ponuntur omnes termini qui non sunt 
differentiae specificae, per quos convenienter respondetur ad quaestionem 
factam per ‘quale,’ cuiusmodi sunt tales: calidum, album, dulce. Et 
sunt quattuor species qualitatis. Prima est habitus et dispositio, ut 
scientia; secunda, naturalis potentia et®! impotentia, nam secundum 
naturalem potentiam aliqui dicuntur cursores, aliqui pugilatores; tertia 
est passio et passibilis qualitas, ut albedo, dulcedo; quarta est forma 
et circa aliquid constans figura, et triangulus, rectitudo, curvitas. 


[5. De sex aliis praedicamentis] 


In praedicamento agere et pati ponuntur termini significantes agere 
et pati, [ut] secare, urere per agere; per pati ut secari, calefieri, frigefieri 
et huiusmodi, et omnes termini per quos convenienter respondetur ad 
tales quaestiones de aliquo: Quid facit ? quid patitur ? 


In praedicamento ub ponuntur omnes termini per quos convenienter 
respondetur ad quaestionem factam per ‘ubi,’ sicut ‘in loco,’ ‘in foro,’ 
‘In campo,’ ‘in domo.’ 

Quando. In praedicamento quando sunt omnes termini per quos 
convenienter respondetur ad quaestionem factam per hoc interrogativum 
‘quando,’ sicut huiusmodi: hodie, cras, in hoc mense, in isto anno et 
similibus. 

Situs. In praedicamento situs sunt termini qui significant positionem 
partium totius in toto per respectum ad locum, ut ‘sedere’ et ‘iacere’ etc. 


Habitus. In praedicamento habitus sunt termini qui significant nos 
habere aliquid circa nos, sicut ‘calceatum esse,’ ‘indui,’ ‘vestiri’ et 
huiusmodi. 

Et ita soli termini ponuntur || in praedicamentis ut distinctae partes 
praedicamentorum et sunt distincti realiter inter se, quamvis aliqui 
eorum significent® eandem rem, licet diversimode. Et sunt quidam® 
mentales et quidam** vocales et scripti, sicut dictum est prius.*® 
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[LIBER II.}] DE PROPOSITIONIBUS 


Postquam quaedam brevia dicta sunt de terminis qui sunt partes 
propositionum, de ipsis propositionibus est tractandum. 


Dicitur autem propositio esse oratio, verum vel falsum significans, 
indicativa.** Quod bene intelligi potest; tamen, ut quaedam obiectiones 
apertius excludantur, potest sic describi: Propositio est oratio vera vel 
falsa.67 Et adhuc, secundum mentem Aristotelis,® generalius describi 
potest sic: Propositio sive enuntiatio est oratio indicativa — quia secun- 
dum ipsum, de futuris contingentibus propositio nec est vera nec est 
falsa neque significat verum nec falsum. Est igitur propositio oratio 
indicativa, quia oratio imperativa et aliae, quamvis non sint de futuro, 
nec sunt verae nec falsae. 


Propositionum alia [est] categorica, alia hypothetica. Propositio cate- 
gorica est illa quae habet unum subiectum et praedicatum, in qua ponitur 
tantummodo unum verbum indicativi modi, copulans subiectum pro- 
positionis cum praedicato eiusdem. Est autem subiectum illud quod 
praecedit verbum, praedicatum autem vel est verbum cum isto quod 
sequitur, si aliquid sequitur, vel istud quod sequitur verbum; sicut in ista 
propositione: ‘Homo est animal,’ ‘homo’ est subiectum, hoc autem 
nomen ‘animal’ vocatur praedicatum et hoc nomen ‘est’ vocatur copula; 
a quibusdam tamen hoc totum ‘est animal’ vocatur praedicatum. Pro- 
positio hypothetica est ista propositio quae componitur ex pluribus 
categoricis, sicut dicitur hypothetica esse: ‘Si homo currit, animal 
movetur.’ 


lA. DE GATEGORICIS| 


| Propositionum categoricarum alia est affirmativa, alia negativa. 
Affirmativa est ista in qua non negatur verbum, sicut in ista: ‘Homo 
est animal‘, ‘aliquis non [homo] est animal,’ quia, licet aliquo modo 
negatur haec [vox] ‘homo,’ tamen non negatur verbum ‘est,’ haec vox 
‘non’ additur verbo et®® non determinat verbum. Propositio negativa 
est in qua negatur aliquid de aliquo, ita quod negatio additur verbo 
vel est determinatio verbi, sicut ista: [‘Lapis] non est animal.’ 


Rursus, propositionum categoricarum alia est universalis, alia parti- 
cularis, alia indefinita, alia singularis. Propositio universalis est in qua 
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subicitur terminus communis signo universali affirmative vel negative 
determinatus, sicut ista: Omnis homo est animal, quilibet homo est 
animal, singuli homines sunt animalia, nullus homo est angelus. Propositio 
particularis est in qua subicitur terminus communis signo particulari 
determinatus, ut: Quidam homo est albus, aliquis homo non est albus. 
Propositio indefinita est illa in qua subicitur terminus sine signo, et 
aequipollet particulari quantum est de virtute vocis, licet saepe indefini- 
tae pro universalibus ponantur, sicut?° istae: Homo est animal, asinus 
est corpus. Propositio singularis est ista in qua subicitur terminus 
discretus sive singularis, scilicet nomen proprium vel pronomen cum 
termino communi vel aequipollens nomini proprio, sicut istae; Sortes 
est homo, iste est asinus, iste leo est animal, currit est verbum. 


Amplius, propositionum categoricarum quaedam sunt de inesse et 
quaedam sunt de modo sive modales. Propositiones de modo sive modales 
sunt istae in quibus ponitur aliquis modus, qui potest competere toti 
propositioni, vel adverbium correspondens tali modo vel adverbio eius. 
Et ponuntur communiter quattuor species propositionum modalium, 
sed sunt multo plures in rei veritate. Huiusmodi sunt tales: Necesse 
est omnem hominem esse animal, homo contingenter est albus, omnem 
[hominem] esse risibile est demonstrabile, omnem asinum esse substan- 
tiam est scibile; et aliae quamplures huiusmodi. Propositiones de inesse 
vocantur istae in quibus non ponitur talis modus potens competere 
toti propositioni vel adverbium eius | nec aliquid aequivalens; sicut 
tales: 7! Omnis homo est animal, Sortes currit, Petrus cantat, et huius- 
modi etc. 


[1. Propositiones] de inesse 


Propositionum de inesse, in quibus subiciuntur termini communes et 
quae habent idem praedicatum et idem subiectum, quaedam sunt con- 
trariae, quaedam contradictoriae, quaedam subcontrariae et quaedam 
subalternae, quae omnia patent per figuram sequentem; nam universalis 
affirmativa et universalis negativa sunt contrariae,7? universalis affirma- 
tiva et particularis negativa sunt contradictoriae et similiter universalis 
negativa et particularis affirmativa; particularis autem affirmativa et 
particularis negativa sunt subcontrariae, universalis autem affirmativa 
et particularis affirmativa sunt subalternae et similiter universalis 
negativa et particularis negativa sunt subalternae. 
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Quidam homo est animal — subcontrariae — Quidam homo non est animal 


Est autem natura contrariarum talis quod numquam possunt simul 
esse verae, licet possunt simul esse falsae; istae enim sunt simul falsae: 
Omne animal est homo et nullum animal est homo. 

Natura vero contradictoriarum talis est quod numquam possunt 
simul esse verae nec simul falsae; sed si una est vera, alia est falsa, 
et e converso. 

Natura subcontrariarum est quod possunt simul esse verae, sed 
numquam possunt simul esse falsae, sicut istae sunt simul verae: Aliquod 
animal est homo et aliquod animal non est homo. Sed non possunt 
simul esse falsae, quia si essent simul falsae, eadem contradictione essent 
simul verae et per consequens universalis affirmativa et universalis 
negativa, quae sunt contrariae, essent simul verae; quod est impossibile. 

Natura subalternarum’’ est quod possunt simul esse verae et simul 
falsae, sicut istae sunt simul verae: Omnis homo est animal et aliquis 
homo est animal; et istae sunt simul falsae: Omnis homo est asinus et 
aliquis homo est asinus. Est etiam natura’4 earum quod si universalis 
est vera, particularis | est vera, et non e converso; sed universalis potest 
esse falsa, quamvis particularis est vera; haec enim est falsa: ‘Omnis 
homo est albus’, et tamen haec est vera: ‘Aliquis homo est albus.’ 

De aequipollentiis. Circa aequipollentias autem propositionum est 
notandum iste versus: 


Prae contradic,’® post contra, prae postque subalter. 


Hoc est, quando haec dictio ‘non’ praeponitur propositioni, ipsa aequi- 
pollet suae contradictoriae, sicut ista ‘non omnis homo est animal’ aequi- 
pollet huic ‘quidam homo non est animal;’ et ista ‘nonnullus homo est 
animal,’ igitur ‘quidam homo est animal;’ et ista ‘non quidam homo 
est animal,’ ergo ‘nullus homo est animal;’ et ista ‘non quidam homo 
non currit,’ ergo ‘omnis homo currit.’ Quando vero negatio postponitur’® 
propositioni, tunc aequipollet suae contrariae, sicut ista ‘omnis homo 
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non est animal,’ ergo ‘nullus homo est animal,’ et ista ‘nullus homo non 
est animal,’ ergo ‘omnis homo est animal.’ Quando autem negatio 
praeponitur et postponitur tunc aequipollet suae subalternae, sicut ista 
‘non omnis homo non est animal,’ ergo ‘quidam homo est animal; 
et ista ‘nonnullus homo non est animal,’ ergo ‘quidam homo non est 
animal;’ et ista ‘non quidam homo non est animal,’ ergo ‘omnis homo 
est animal.’ 

De conversione. Circa conversionem autem propositionum de inesse 
est sciendum quod conversio est transpositio terminorum, quando scilicet 
de subiecto fit praedicatum et de praedicato subiectum; et est triplex, 
scilicet simplex, per accidens et per contrapositionem. Conversio simplex 
est quando manet eadem qualitas et eadem quantitas; vel, generalius 
loquendo, conversio simplex est mutua conversio, hoc [est] quando una 
propositio convertitur per bonam consequentiam in aliam, et e converso. 
Conversio per accidens est quando manet eadem qualitas sed non manet 
eadem quantitas, hoc est utraque est affirmativa sed non utraque est 
universalis vel particularis, sed una est universalis et alia particularis; 
et talis est conversio per accidens quando tam subiectum quam praedica- 
tum est terminus communis. Conversio per contrapositionem est quando 
termini finiti mutantur in terminos infinitos et transponuntur. 

Dicitur igitur communiter quod universalis | affirmativa et similiter 
universalis negativa convertuntur per accidens, quia universalis affirma- 
tiva convertitur in particularem affirmativam sic: Omnis homo est 
animal, ergo quoddam animal est homo. Universalis7? negativa et 
similiter particularis affirmativa convertuntur simpliciter, quia universa- 
lis [negativa] convertitur in universalem negativam sic: Nullus asinus 
est homo, ergo nullus homo est asinus. Particularis etiam affirmativa 
simpliciter convertitur, quia in seipsam, sic: Quidam homo est animal, 
ergo quoddam animal est homo. Amplius, universalis affirmativa con- 
vertitur per contrapositionem sic: Omnis homo est animal, ergo omne 
non animal est non homo. Similiter particularis negativa convertitur 
per contrapositionem sic: Quoddam animal non est homo, ergo quidam 
non homo non est non animal. Istae conversiones monstrantur per hos 
versus: 

Feci simpliciter convertitur, affi per acci 
Asto per contra; sic fit conversio tota. 

Sed ut completius sciatur et perfectius quomodo convertuntur pro- 

positiones de inesse, quaedam distinctiones sunt notandae; quarum una 
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est quod propositionum de inesse quaedam sunt de praeterito et quaedam 
de praesenti et quaedam de futuro; alia quod quaedam sunt propositiones 
pure affirmativae vel pure negativae, quae scilicet non aequipollent 
alicui copulativae compositae ex affirmativa et negativa, sicut illae: 
Omnis homo currit, nullus homo est asinus, et consimiles; quaedam sunt 
propositiones quae non sunt pure affirmativae nec pure negativae, sed 
aequipollent copulativis compositis ex propositione affirmativa et pro- 
positione negativa, sicut tales: Tantum homo currit, omnis homo 
praeter Sortem currit, et huiusmodi; et alia est quod quandoque nulla 
determinatio determinat verbum, sicut in istis: Omnis homo est animal 
nullus asinus est homo, et consimiles; quandoque verbum ponitur cum 
determinatione, sicut hic: Omnis homo velociter currit, aliquod animal 
tarde movetur. 


Dicendum igitur quod propositiones de inesse et de praesenti pure 
affirmativae et pure negativae, in quibus verbum ponitur sine deter- 
minatione, habentes tam subiectum commune quam praedicatum com- 
mune, convertuntur sicut dictum est et sicut significatur per istos versus. 
Si autem propositio quae debet converti sit singularis propositio habens 
praedicatum commune, vel propositio | aliqua habens praedicatum non 
commune sed singulare, aliter aliquo modo convertetur, quia proprie 
non convertitur per accidens, accipiendo ‘converti per accidens’ sicut 
communiter accipitur et in versibus supra scriptis; quia conversio per 
accidens non est mutua, hoc est una non convertitur in aliam et e 
converso. Quamvis enim sequatur: Omnis homo est albus, ergo quoddam 
album est homo; non tamen sequitur e converso: Quoddam album est 
homo, ergo omnis homo est album. Rursus, non convertitur’® singularis 
simpliciter, ita quod maneat eadem quantitas, quia saepe singularis 
convertitur in particularem. Singularis igitur de inesse et de praesenti 
pure affirmativa vel pure negativa, in qua verbum ponitur sine deter- 
minatione, convertitur in propositionem de terminis transpositis simpli- 
citer sic et e converso, non tamen semper manet eadem quantitas. Ista 
enim ‘Sortes est homo’ convertitur in istam particularem ‘aliquis homo 
est Sortes; et e converso: Aliquis homo est Sortes, ergo Sortes est homo. 
Ista vero ‘Sortes est [Sortes] albus’ convertitur in istam ‘Sortes albus est 
Sortes,’ et e converso, ubi manet eadem quantitas et qualitas. 


Propositio universalis affirmativa de praeterito distinguenda est eo 
quod subiectum potest accipi pro eo quod fuit?® vel pro eo quod est. Si 
accipiatur pro eo quod fuit,®° sic convertiter per accidens tam in istam 
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de praeterito, accepto subiecto pro eo quod fuit,*! quam® in istam de 
praeterito, tali additione ‘qui fuit’®* vel ‘quod fuit’®* addita subiecto 
consequentis sic: Omnis senex fuit puer, ergo aliquis qui fuit puer est 
senex. Si autem subiectum universalis affirmativae accipiatur pro eo 
quod est, sic convertitur in istam de praesenti, tali additione ‘qui fuit’® 
facto subiecto: Omnis senex, id est omnis qui est senex, fuit puer, ergo 
aliquis qui fuit puer est senex. Et similiter dicendum est de universali 
negativa et particulari affirmativa, quia, si subiectum in universali 
negativa accipitur pro eo quod fuit, convertitur praedicto modo in 
universalem negativam sic: Nullus puer fuit senex, ergo [nullus qui 
fuit senex fuit puer. Similiter], | si pro eo quod est, sic convertitur: 
Nullus puer fuit senex, ergo nullus qui fuit senex est puer.®® Similiter 
particularis affirmativa, si subiectum accipiatur pro eo quod fuit, con- 
vertitur in istam de praeterito sic: Aliquis videns fuit caecus, ergo aliquis 
qui fuit caecus fuit videns. Si subiectum accipiatur pro eo quod est, 
convertitur praedicto modo in istam de praesenti, scilicet®’ sic: Aliquis 
caecus fuit videns, ergo aliquis qui fuit videns est caecus. Similiter ista: 
Iste caecus fuit videns, convertitur in istam sic: Aliquis qui fuit videns 
fuit iste caecus, vel in istam: Aliquis qui fuit videns est iste caecus. 

De futuro. Similiter proportionaliter est convertenda ista de futuro, 
nam ista ‘omnis homo vivus erit mortuus,’ si subiectum accipiatur pro 
his quae sunt, convertitur sic: Aliquis qui erit mortuus est homo vivus. 
Si subiectum accipiatur pro his quae erunt, convertitur in istam: Aliquis 
qui erit mortuus erit vivens. Similiter ista ‘nullus caecus erit videns,’ 
si subiectum accipiatur pro his quae erunt caeci, convertitur in istam 
de futuro sic: Nullus caecus erit videns, ergo nullus qui erit videns erit 
caecus; si subiectum accipitur pro his qui sunt caeci, convertitur [in 
istam] de praesenti sic: Nullus caecus erit videns, ergo nullus qui erit 
videns est®® caecus. Similiter ista “aliquis puer erit senex’, si subiectum 
accipitur pro eo qui erit puer, convertitur in istam de futuro ‘aliquis 
qui erit senex erit puer;’ si subiectum accipitur pro eo quod est puer, 
convertitur in istam de praesenti ‘aliquis qui erit senex est puer.’ Simi- 
liter ista singularis ‘hoc verum erit impossibile,’ si subiectum accipitur 
ut denotetur quod erit verum, convertitur in istam [de futuro ‘aliquid 
quod erit impossibile erit hoc verum;’ si subiectum accipitur ut denotetur 
quod est verum, convertitur in istam] de praesenti ‘aliquid quod erit 
impossibile est hoc verum.’®® 
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Si vero in alia propositione de inesse et de praesenti verbum determine- 
tur aliquo adverbio vel aequivalenti, ipsa convertitur in suam de terminis 
transpositis eadem determinatione | addita subiecto et non verbo in 
consequente; sicut in ista ‘aliquis homo velociter currit’ non convertitur 
in istam ‘aliquod currens velociter est homo,’ sed in istam ‘aliquid quod 
velociter currit est homo.’ Sic ista ‘nullum currens est velociter homo’ 
non convertitur in istam ‘nullus homo est velociter currens,’ sed in 
istam ‘nullus qui est velociter homo est currens’. 

Si propositio non sit secundum intellectum pure affirmativa nec 
pure negativa, sed aequivalet copulativae compositae ex affirmativa 
et negativa, quae vocantur exponentes®® propositionum, huiusmodi con- 
vertitur in illam in quam convertitur sua praeiacens, quamvis non semper 
alia convertatur in ipsam et aliquando convertatur in aliam. Unde 
exclusiva affirmativa convertitur in istam in quam convertitur sua 
praeiacens, sed non e converso; et similiter convertitur in universalem 
affirmativam, sicut ista ‘tantum animal est homo’ convertitur in istam 
‘homo est animal,’ sed non e converso, quia non sequitur: Homo est 
animal, ergo tantum animal est homo. Et similiter convertitur in istam 
‘omnis homo est animal,’ quia bene sequitur: Tantum animal est homo, 
ergo omnis homo est animal, et e converso. Exceptiva autem sicut ista 
‘omnis homo®! praeter Sortem currit’ non convertitur in istam ‘ergo 
aliquod currens praeter Sortem est homo,’ sed in istam ‘aliquod currens 
est homo’ in quam convertitur sua praeiacens. 


[2.] De modalibus 


Dicto de propositionibus de inesse, dicendum est modo de modalibus. 
Circa quas est sciendum quod, licet Aristoteles® et alii sequentes ipsum 
posuerunt tantum quattuor species propositionum modalium, tamen 
Aristoteles alias non negavit nec dixit quod non sunt nisi quattuor. Istae 
autem quattuor quas ipse posuit sunt istae, scilicet de necessario, de 
impossibili, de possibili et de contingenti. 

Propositio de necessario est ista in qua ponitur iste modus ‘necessa- 
rium’ vel ‘necesse’ aut adverbium eius, scilicet ‘necessario’ vel aliquid 
aequivalens seu aliquid adverbialiter positum, ut ‘de necessitate.’ Unde 
tales vocantur de necessario; Omnem hominem esse animal est necessa- 
rium, necesse est nullum hominem esse asinum, omne animal de necessi- 


tate est corpus, | omne corpus necessario est substantia. 
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De impossibili autem sunt istae in quibus ponitur ‘impossibile’ vel 
‘impossibiliter,’ sicut tales: Hominem esse [asinum] est impossibile, 
verum impossibiliter est falsum. 

Propositiones de possibili sunt illae in quibus ponitur iste modus 
‘possibile’ vel ‘possibiliter’ vel hoc verbum ‘potest,’ sicut illae: Hominem 
esse album est possibile, homo potest esse grammaticus, homo possibiliter 
est niger. 

De contingenti sunt istae in quibus ponitur hoc nomen ‘contingens’ 
vel hoc verbum ‘contingit’ et hoc adverbium ‘contingenter’, sicut istae: 
Hominem esse album est contingens, contingit [album] esse animal, 
homo contingenter est musicus. 

Praeter istas sunt aliae non de facili numerabiles, sicut tactum est 
prius, quia non est facile numerare ista quae possunt competere toti 
propositioni; tamen ad praesens de quattuor famosis speciebus pro- 
positionum modalium breviter est tractandum.* 

Est autem primo sciendum quod, quamvis hoc nomen ‘contingens’ 
aliquando accipitur pro possibili, sive sit necessarium sive non sit neces- 
sarium, et forte hoc nomen ‘possibile’ accipiatur aliquando pro eo quod 
potest esse et quod potest non esse, tamen secundum quod ponuntur 
quattuor distinctae species propositionum modalium, scilicet de possi- 
bili, de contingenti, de necessario, de impossibili, hoc nomen accipitur 
prout est commune ad omne™® illud quod non [est] impossibile, sive 
sit necessarium sive non sit necessarium; hoc autem nomen ‘contingens’ 
accipitur pro isto quod nec est impossibile nec necessarium, et sic sunt 
distinctae quattuor species praedictae. Ista autem verba ‘potest’ et 
‘contingit’ et similiter ista adverbia ‘possibiliter,’ “contingenter’ et aequi- 
valentia praedictis nominibus, verbis et adverbis in ista significatione 
accipi debent, in qua accipiuntur haec nomina ‘possibile’ et ‘contingens.’ 

Istorum modorum, scilicet possibile, contingens, necessarium, im- 
possibile, quidam sunt inter se repugnantes et quidam non. Impossibile 
tribus aliis repugnat, nam propositio impossibilis nec est possibilis 
nec contingens nec necessaria. Contingens repugnat solummodo duobus, 
scilicet impossibili et necessario, | nam quod est contingens, ut possit 
esse et non esse, est possibile sed nec necessarium nec impossibile. Neces- 
sarium vero repugnat duobus, scilicet contingenti et impossibili, nam 
quod est necessarium nec est impossibile nec contingens. Possibile vero 
solum repugnat impossibili et nec contingenti nec necessario. Quamvis 
autem possibile nec repugnet contingenti nec necessario, tamen neutrum 
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eorum infert sed sequitur ad utrumque; nam, si aliqua propositio est % 
contingens, ipsa est possibilis,°* et si aliqua est necessaria, ipsa est 
possibilis. Et ita®? possibile est commune et superius ad necessarium 
et contingens. 8 

Circa oppositionem praedictarum propositionum modalium est scien- 
dum quod ad habendam contradictoriam alicuius modalis, in qua 
modus non negatur,®® negatio praeponenda est modo. Unde contra- 
dictoria istius ‘possibile est hominem esse album’ non est ista ‘possibile 
est nullum hominem esse album,’ sed ista ‘non possibile est!°° hominem 
esse album.’ Similiter contradictoria istius ‘necessarium est Sortem!% 
esse album’ non est ista ‘necessarium est Sortem non esse album,’!% 
quia utraque istarum est falsa; sed contradictoria sua est ista; Non 
necessarium est Sortem esse album, et sic de aliis duabus. Porro, ad 
habendam aliquam repugnantem affirmativae modali, aliquando sufficit 
[post]ponere negationem et aliquando non sufficit; nam, si sit de neces- 
sario vel de impossibili, sufficit [post]ponere negationem. Istae enim 
repugnant, quamvis non contradicant: Necesse est Sortem esse album, 
necesse est Sortem non esse album, quia, quamvis possint simul esse 
falsae, tamen numquam possunt simul esse verae. Similiter istae repug- 
nant: Impossibile est Sortem esse album, impossibile [est] Sortem non 
esse album. Sed in istis de possibili et contingenti non sufficit postponere 
negationem ad habendam propositionem repugnantem; nam istae non 
repugnant: Possibile est Sortem esse album, possibile est Sortem non 
esse album, quia sunt simul verae. Nec istae [repugnant]: Contingenter 
Sortes currit, contingenter Sortes non currit. 

De aequipollentiis. Circa aequipollentias propositionum istarum 
modalium est sciendum quod negatio praeposita modo aliquando facit 
eam aequipollere uni categoricae propositioni, in qua alius modus affir- 
matur; aliquando facit eam aequipollere uni disiunctivae compositae 
ex duabus propositionibus, in quibus ponuntur modi | repugnantes. 
Unde ista ‘non possibile est hominem esse animum’ aequipollet isti 
‘impossibile est hominem esse asinum,’ quia isti modo ‘possibile’ solum- 
modo inter alios tres repugnat iste modus ‘impossibile’. Ista vero ‘non 
necesse est hominem esse album’ aequipollet isti disiunctivae: Contingens 
est hominem esse album vel impossibile est hominem esse album. Ista 
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vero ‘non contingens est caelum esse’ aequipollet isti disiunctivae: 
Necessarium est caelum esse vel impossibile est caelum esse. Ista vero 
‘non impossibile est hominem esse album’ aequipollet isti ‘possibile est 
hominem esse album,’ quae aequipollet isti distunctivae: Necesse est 
hominem esse album vel contingens est hominem esse album. 


Conversio modalium. Ad sciendum autem qualiter propositiones mo- 
dales praedictae et aliae convertuntur, et etiam plurima alia de proposi- 
tionibus modalibus, necessaria est distinctio quaedam, quae est quod 
propositio modalis potest habere duos sensus, quorum uno! denotatur 
quod toti propositioni, cuius termini exprimuntur, sub propria forma 
competit talis modus vel vere potest negari de ipsa; alio vero non 
denotatur hoc, sed denotatur quod talis modus competit vel negari 
potest [a] tota propositione,!% in qua subicitur nomen proprium vel 
pronomen demonstrativum demonstrans istud pro quo supponit subiec- 
tum illius propositionis, cuius termini exprimuntur, et praedicatur 
praedicatum sub propria forma. Sicut ista ‘possibile est album esse 
nigrum’ habet duos sensus, quorum uno denotatur quod haec est possi- 
bilis ‘album est nigrum;’ alio vero non denotatur quod haec sit possibilis 
‘album est nigrum,’ sed denotatur quod aliqua talis sit possibilis “Sortes 
est nigrum’ vel ‘hoc est nigrum’, demonstrando aliquid pro quo hoc 
subiectum ‘album’ supponit, in ista: ‘Possibile est album esse [nigrum].’ 


Et dicunt quidam quod propositio modalis est taliter distinguenda, 
scilicet secundum compositionem et divisionem, ita quod primus sensus 
vocatur sensus compositionis et secundus sensus divisionis. Et dicunt 
quod ista distinctio solummodo locum habet quando in propositione 
modali ponitur dictum propositionis, hoc est quando ponitur oratio in 
qua termini propositionis de inesse mutantur | in accusationis casus, 
sicut haec: Hominem esse animal est possibile; istud enim hominem 
esse animal’ vocatur dictum istius propositionis ‘homo est animal.’ Et 
ideo dicunt quod ista est distinguenda praedicto modo ‘album esse 
nigrum est possibile’ et similiter “‘omnem hominem esse animal est 
necessarium ;’ sed non ista ‘album potest esse nigrum,’ nec ista ‘omnis 
homo necessario sive de necessitate est animal,’ nec aliqua alia ubi ponitur 
verbum modale vel adverbium. Sed ista ‘album potest esse nigrum’! 
et consimiles non sunt distinguendae secundum compositionem et divi- 
sionem sed secundum amphibologiam, quia ex ipsa aliquid capiunt unum 
sensuum praedictorum et alii alum. Et per talem modum poterunt 
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distingui tales: Album potest esse nigrum, omnis homo de necessitate 
[est] animal, homo contingenter est animal, et consimiles. 

Sane, quia quantum ad conversionem et alia multa scienda de pro- 
positionibus modalibus non refert,1°* an praedicta distinctio sit penes 
compositionem et divisionem vel penes amphibologiam, ideo ad praesens 
sufficiat scire diversitatem sensuum praedictorum. Et supponatur quod 
haec et consimiles ‘album potest esse nigrum’ possint tales diversos 
sensus habere, saltem secundum amphibologiam, quae ex [hoc] solum- 
modo accidere potest quod homines diversimode eandem orationem in- 
telligunt vel utuntur ad placitum una oratione pro pluribus, absque 
multiplicitate cuiuscumque dictionis vel diversa coniunctione seu compo- 
sitione dictionum, ex quibus componitur. Et quia aliquando non est 
inutile ex causa loqui ut plures, etiam aliter sentiendo, ideo in sequentibus 
primum sensum propositionum modalium vocabo sensum compositionis 
et secundum sensum divisionis. 

Quaelibet propositio de necessario in sensu compositionis convertitur 
in propositionem de necessario sicut sua de inesse. Universalis affirmativa 
convertitur per accidens in particularem affirmativam sic: Omnem 
hominem esse animal est necessarium, ergo aliquod animal esse hominem 
est necessarium. Particularis affirmativa convertitur simpliciter in parti- 
cularem affirmativam sic: Necesse est quemdam hominem esse animal, 
ergo necesse est | quoddam animal esse hominem. Universalis negativa!®’ 
convertitur simpliciter in universalem negativam de necessario sic: 
Nullum hominem esse asinum est necessarium, ergo nullum asinum esse 
hominem est necessarium. Particularis negativa non convertitur sicut 
nec ista de inesse, nisi transponendo terminos finitos in terminos infinitos. 
Singularis convertitur in singularem vel particularem, secundum quod 
praedicatum est terminus communis vel terminus discretus, sic: Sortem 
esse hominem est necessarium, ergo istum hominem esse Sortem est 
necessarium; vel sic quando praedicatum est nomen proprium vel pro- 
nomen: Sortem non esse Platonem est necessarium, ergo Platonem non 
esse Sortem est necessarium. Et tenet quaelibet istarum conversionum 
virtute istius regulae: Antecedens est necessarium, ergo consequens est 
necessarium. Et sicut propositiones de necessario de praesenti convertun- 
tur sicut suae de inesse, sic etiam!°* propositiones de necessario de 
praeterito et futuro et omnes aliae convertuntur sicut suae de inesse. 

Sed propositiones de necessario in sensu divisionis non sic convertun- 
tur, sed convertuntur in istas de inesse modo necessitatis positio in 
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consequente a parte subiecti cum hoc addito ‘quod est’ vel ‘qui est’ 
aut consimili, sic: Omnis homo de necessitate est animal, ergo aliquid 
quod de necessitate est animal est homo. Sic ista ‘nullum impossibile 
esse falsum contingens est necessarium’ convertitur in istam: ‘Nihil 
quod necessarium est esse falsum contingens, sive quod de necessitate 
est falsum contingens, est impossibile, et non convertitur in istam: 
‘Nullum falsum contingens esse impossibile est necessarium,’ accepta in 
sensu divisionis; quia ipsa in isto sensu est falsa eo quod sua repugnans 
est vera, ista scilicet: ‘Aliquid falsum contingens esse impossibile est 
possibile,’ quia ista quae aequivalet ei ‘aliquod falsum contingens potest 
esse impossibile’ est vera, quia haec propositio ‘tu fuisti Romae’ est 
falsum contingens et tamen potest esse impossibilis. Similiter ista: “Ali- 
quod corpus illuminans!°® hanc domum esse solem est necessarium’ in 
sensu divisionis [est vera] et non convertitur in istam: ‘Solem esse corpus 
illuminans hanc domum est necessarium,’ quia antecedens est verum 
et consequens falsum; sed convertitur in istam: | ‘Istud quod de neces- 
sario est sol est corpus illuminans hanc domum,’ et sic de aliis. 

De possibilt. Similiter propositio de possibili, accepta in sensu com- 
positionis, et quaelibet aequivalens ei convertitur sicut sua de inesse. 
Et tenet quaelibet istarum conversionum per istam regulam: Antecedens 
est possibile, ergo consequens est possibile. Sed si accipitur in sensu 
divisionis, convertenda est in istam de inesse modo possibilitatis sive 
verbo possibilitatis, posito in consequente a parte subiecti cum hoc 
addito ‘quod potest’ vel ‘qui potest’ aut consimili. Unde ista ‘omnis 
videns potest esse caecus’ non convertitur in istam: ‘Aliquis caecus 
potest esse videns,’ accepto subiecto pro eo quod est, sed in istam: 
‘Aliquis qui potest esse caecus est videns vel potest esse videns.’ Et? 
similiter ista ‘falsum impossibile potest esse verum’ non convertitur 
in istam: ‘Nullum verum potest esse impossibile,’ accepto subiecto pro 
eo quod est, sed in istam: ‘Nihil quod potest esse verum est impossibile;’ 
et similiter de aliis est dicendum. 

De contingent. Illa vero de contingenti, accepta in sensu composi- 
tionis, non semper convertitur sicut sua de inesse, si sit universalis 
affirmativa. Unde! non sequitur: Omne motum localiter esse corpus 
caeleste est contingens, ergo aliquod corpus celeste esse motum localiter 
est contingens, quia secundum opinionem Aristotelis!!* antecedens est 
verum et consequens est falsum. Et non valet talis conversio, quia 
teneret per istam regulam falsam: Universalis affirmativa est contingens, 
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ergo particularis affirmativa de terminis transpositis est contingens; 
quae falsa est, quia saepe talis universalis est contingens et particularis 
est necessaria. Haec enim est contingens secundum philosophiam 
Aristotelis :‘Omne animal nigrum est corvus,’ et tamen haec est necessaria: 
‘Corvus est animal nigrum,’ si non est possibile quod nullus corvus sit. 
Sed universalis affirmativa de contingenti, accepta in sensu divisionis, 
convertitur in istam de inesse sicut illa de possibili; sicut talis ‘omnem 
planetam contingit videri a nobis’ convertitur in istam: ‘Aliquid quod 
contingit videri a nobis est planeta.’ 

Universalis vero negativa et particularis negativa et singularis de 
contingenti, in sensu compositionis, convertuntur sicut suae de inesse. 
Quaelibet enim istarum conversionum tenet per hanc regulam veram: Si 
unum convertibilium est contingens, reliquum est contingens. Sed in 
sensu divisionis convertuntur in istam de inesse sicut dictum est de aliis. 

Omnes vero de contingent, | in sensu compositionis, convertuntur 
per oppositas qualitates sine transpositione terminorum, sicut sequitur: 
Contingit omnem hominem currere, ergo contingit nullum hominem 
currere. Et tenet ista consequentia per illam regulam veram: Si una 
contrariarum est contingens, et reliqua est contingens. Et per eandem 
regulam tenet ista conversio: Contingit nullum hominem currere, ergo 
contingit omnem hominem currere. Similiter particularis affirmativa 
sic convertitur: Contingit aliquem hominem currere, ergo contingit 
aliquem hominem non currere; et tenet per regulam istam: Si una 
subcontrarlarum est contingens, reliqua est contingens. Et per eandem 
regulam tenet conversio quando particularis negativa convertitur in 
particularem affirmativam, sic: Contingit quoddam album esse hominem, 
[ergo contingit quoddam album non esse hominem]. Singularis etiam tam 
affirmativa quam negativa sic convertitur, quia sequitur: Contingit 
Sortem esse album, ergo contingit Sortem non esse album, et e converso, 
per istam regulam: Si una contradictoriarum1® est contingens, reliqua 
est contingens. Illa etiam de contingenti in sensu divisionis ita convertitur 
per oppositas qualitates. 

Propositio universalis affirmativa de wmpossibil1, in sensu composi- 
tionis, non convertitur sicut sua de inesse, quia non sequitur: Omne 
[verum] esse necessarium est impossibile, ergo aliquod necessarium esse 
verum est impossibile, quia argueretur per istam falsam regulam: Ante- 
cedens est impossibile, ergo consequens est impossibile. Universalis vero 
negativa et particularis affirmativa et singularis de impossibili converti- 
tur sicut sua de inesse. Sequitur enim: Nullum hominem esse animal 
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est impossibile, ergo nullum animal esse hominem est impossibile; et 
sequitur: Aliquem hominem esse asinum est impossibile, ergo aliquem 
asinum esse hominem est impossibile; et similiter sequitur: Sortem 
esse asinum est impossibile, ergo aliquem asinum esse Sortem est im- 
possibile. Et tenent omnes istae conversiones per istam regulam veram: 
Si unum convertibilium est impossibile, reliquum est impossibile. Sed 
particularis negativa et singularis negativa de praedicato communi non 
sic convertuntur. Non enim sequitur: Quemdam hominem non esse 
animal est impossibile, ergo quoddam animal non esse hominem est 
impossibile; nec sequitur: Hunc planetam non esse [planetam] est im- 
possibile, ergo aliquem planetam non esse hunc planetam est impossibile, 
quia prima istarum conversionum teneret per istam regulam falsam: 
Particularis negativa est impossibilis, ergo alia particularis negativa de 
terminis transpositis est impossibilis ; secunda per [istam] regulam falsam : 
Si antecedens est | impossibile, consequens est impossibile. 

Universalis vero affirmativa de impossibili, in sensu divisionis, con- 
vertitur in illam de inesse sicut illa de necessario, quia sequitur: Omnem 
verum impossibiliter est necessarium, ergo aliquod quod impossibiliter 
est necessarium est verum. Similiter sequitur: Nullus homo impossibiliter 
est albus, ergo nihil quod impossibiliter est album est homo. Sequitur 
etiam: Aliquid album impossibiliter est asinus, ergo! [aliquid quod 
impossibiliter est asinus est album]. Similiter sequitur: Sortes impossibi- 
liter est albus, ergo aliquid quod impossibiliter est album est Sortes. 


[B.] DE HYPOTHETICIS 


Viso de propositionibus categoricis, videndum est de propositionibus 
hypotheticis. Est itaque propositio hypothetica omnis propositio, in 
qua coniunguntur plures propositiones categoricae mediante aliquo ad- 
verbio vel coniunctione. Et ponuntur communiter quinque, quae magis 
sunt famosae et magis communes inter omnes; et est conditionalis, 
copulativa, disiunctiva, temporalis, causalis. 


[1. De conditional] 


Conditionalis est quando ponitur haec coniunctio ‘si’ et semper 
aequivalet consequentiae. Et ideo, sicut consequentia potest esse bona, 
quamvis neutra propositionum sit vera et quamvis antecedens sit 
falsum et consequens verum, sed numquam est bona si antecedens sit 
verum et consequens falsum; sic propositio hypothetica conditionalis 
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potest esse vera, licet neutra categoricarum ex quibus componitur sit 
vera et licet prima sit falsa et secunda vera,!!® sed non si prima sit vera 
et secunda falsa. Haec enim est vera: ‘Si asinus est homo, asinus est 
risibilis,’ et tamen neutra pars est vera; haec similiter est vera: ‘Si 
omne animal est risibile, omnis homo est risibilis,’ et tamen prima est 
falsa et secunda vera. Sed ista est falsa: ‘Si omnis homo est risibilis, 
omne animal est risibile,’ [quia] prima est vera et secunda falsa. 


[2. De copulativa] 


Copulativa est quae componitur ex duabus categoricis mediante 
coniunctione copulativa, ut: Sortes currit et Plato disputat. Et ad veri- 
tatem ipsius requiritur quod quaelibet pars eius categorica sit vera. 
Sic ad veritatem istius ‘Sortes currit et Plato disputat ‘requiritur quod 
haec sit vera ‘Sortes currit,’ et similiter ista ‘Plato disputat.’ Unde si 
aliqua pars est'® vera [et] alia sit falsa, tota copulativa est falsa; et ideo 
contradictoria copulativae est disiunctiva composita ex contradictoriis 
partium copulativae seu aequipollens tali disiunctivae. Unde ista ‘non, 
Sortes disputat et Plato currit’ aequi | pollet isti: ‘Sortes non disputat 
vel Plato non currit.’ A copulativa ad utramque partem divisim est 
bona consequentia sed non e converso. Sequitur enim: Sortes est albus et 
musicus, ergo Sortes est albus et similiter ergo Sortes est musicus. Sed 
a parte copulativae ad totam copulativam non valet consequentia, quia 
non sequitur: Sortes non currit, ergo Sortes non currit et Plato non 
disputat. 

[3. De disiunctiva| 

Disiunctiva est quae componitur ex pluribus categoricis mediante 
coniunctione disiunctiva, et: Sortes est homo vel Plato currit. Ad veri- 
tatem disiunctivae sufficit quod altera pars sit vera. Et ideo ab altera 
parte disunctivae ad totam disiunctivam est consequentia bona, sed 
non e converso. Sequitur enim: Sortes currit, ergo Sortes currit vel 
disputat, sed non e converso. Et propter hoc contradictoria disiunctivae 
est copulativa composita ex contradictoriis partium disiunctivae seu 
aequipollens ei. Unde ista ‘non, Sortes currit vel disputat’ aequipollet 
isti: ‘Sortes non currit et Sortes non disputat.’ 


[4.] De temporali 


Temporalis est quae componitur ex pluribus categoricis mediante 
aliquo adverbio temporis, ut tales: Sortes currit dum Plato disputat, 
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Sortes manducat quando Plato dormit. Ad veritatem autem temporalis 
requiritur quod utraque pars sit vera, si!!’ sit proprie temporalis et [non] 
ponatur pro aliqua conditionali vel aliqua alia. Aliquando requiritur 
quod utraque pars eius sit vera, si formetur eodem tempore, aliquando 
pro diversis temporibus secundum diversitatem adverbiorum temporis. 
Ad veritatem enim istius ‘Sortes bibit quando Plato comedit’ requiritur 
veritas utriusque pro eodem tempore; ad veritatem autem istius ‘Sortes 
comedit postquam Plato potavit’ requiritur veritas utriusque pro 
diversis temporibus. Et propter hoc, contradictoria talis!® temporalis 
est aequivalens disiunctivae compositae ex contradictoriis partium 
temporalis et una alia, qua denotetur partes non esse aut fuisse aut 
fore veras pro eodem tempore vel diversis. Contradictoria enim istius!!® 
temporalis: [‘Sortes comedit postquam Plato potavit’] proprie est 
talis:129 ‘Non, Sortes comedit, postquam Plato potavit,’ quia negatio 
praeposita negat totam propositionem. Contradictoria enim istius | ‘dum 
Sortes sedet Plato bibit’ aequivalet isti: ‘Sortes non sedet vel Plato 
non bibit’, vero non sunt simul verae istae: ‘Sortes sedet, Plato bibit’; 
ista tamen tertia infert disiunctivam ex prioribus quando sunt de prae- 
senti, sed non quando de praeterito vel futuro. Contradictoria autem 
istius ‘Sortes dormivit postquam Plato disputavit’ aequivalet isti 
disiunctivae: ‘Sortes non dormivit vel Plato non disputavit,’ vel istae 
non fuerunt successive verae; et ista tertia non infert disiunctivam ex 
prioribus. 


[5.] De causali 


Causalis est quae componitur ex pluribus categoricis mediante hac 
coniunctione ‘quia’ vel aequivalenti seu consimili, ut: Sortes irascitur 
quia Plato iniuriatus est ei. Et ad veritatem causalis requiritur veritas 
cuiuslibet partis et quod una importet causam vel occasionem alicuius 
importati per reliquam. Et ideo causalis infert utramque partem sed 
ambae partes non inferunt eam. Non enim sequitur: Sortes currit [et] 
Plato disputat, ergo Sortes currit quia Plato disputat; sed e converso 
bene sequitur. Contradictoria causalis est disiunctiva composita ex 
contradictoriis partium causalis et una tertia, qua denotatur quod 
secunda non est causa!! [primae]; ut contradictoria istius ‘Petrus 
dormit quia Plato currit’ aequivalet isti; ‘Petrus non dormit vel!2? Plato 
non currit’ vel haec non est vera: ‘Petrus! dormit propter hoc quod 
Plato currit.’ 
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[LIBER III.] DE SUPPOSITIONIBUS 


Ut Amistoteles asserit in Elenchis'*4 nominibus signis!”> utimur pro rebus. 
Quia enim res ipsas significatas per nomina nequaquam tractare valemus 
et nobiscum habere, necesse est ut saepe pro omnibus ipsis nominibus 
loco rerum utamur. Propter quod liquide! constat quod frequenter 
nomina pro ipsis rebus, quae!’ significant, in propositione ponuntur, 
stant et supponunt. Nomina enim sive termini in propositione supponere 
seu stare pro aliquo non est aliud quam nomen in propositione poni 
pro aliquo, [pro] quo utimur nomine ipso. Proinde, postquam dictum 
est breviter de terminis et propositionibus quae ex terminis componuntur, 
de suppositione quae non competit termino nisi in propositionibus est 
tractandum. 


[A.] DE SUPPOSITIONE [IN GENERALI] 


Est autem sciendum quod supponere dicitur!?® quod potest esse | 
subiectum vel praedicatum in propositione. Et in omni propositione 
tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponit, quia in omni propositione 
tam subiectum quam praedicatum accipitur seu ponitur pro aliquo, et 
formans ipsam ac eam concipiens seu apprehendens, utitur vel natus 
est uti tam subiecto quam praedicato pro aliquo. Et ideo non solum 
nomina categorematica possunt supponere sed etiam termini syncate- 
gorematici et verba et omnes partes orationis ac etiam aliquae orationes, 
quinimo omnis vox non significativa una quae potest proferri vel scribi, 
potest in propositione supponere, quia potest esse subiectum vel praedica- 
tum in propositione, sicut in ista ‘omnis est nomen’ supponit haec dictio 
syncategorematica ‘omnis’, et in ista ‘s? est coniunctio’ supponit haec 
coniunctio ‘si’, et in ista “homo albus est animal’ supponit haec oratio 
‘homo albus’, et in ista ‘omnis homo est animal est propositio universalis’ 
supponit haec propositio ‘omnis homo est animal’, et in ista ‘ba est 
syllaba’ supponit haec syllaba ‘ba’, et in ista ‘calial est vox’ etiam sup- 
ponit haec vox non significativa ‘calial.’ Et ideo non est inconveniens 
reputandum quod!”® aliquando propositio componitur ex voce non signi- 
ficativa; tamen non est possibile quod praecise componatur!*° ex vocibus 
non significativis. Semper enim oportet quod in omni propositione pona- 
tur aliquod verbum, quod est vox significativa ad placitum vel dictio 
scripta significativa aut conceptus mentis. 
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Ex hoc autem quod necesse est in omni propositione poni verbum, 
sine quo — ut dicit Avistoteles II Perihermensas'*! — nulla potest esse 
propositio [quae componitur ex rebus quae non sunt signa]; sicut et 
ex plurimis aliis evidenter constat quod nulla propositio componitur ex 
rebus, quae non sunt signa, puta ex lignis!* et lapidibus et hominibus, 
asinis, metallis, corporibus caelestibus, animalibus, elementis quattuor 
et aliis rebus huiusmodi; nec alia res huiusmodi est subiectum quod 
est pars propositionis, nec praedicatum quod est pars propositionis; 
nam in omni propositione verbum additur subiecto, ut ex subiecto et 
verbo componatur propositio; verbum autem nec additur ligno nec 
lapidi nec bovi nec asino, qui vere est animal; ergo propositio non com- 
ponitur ex huiusmodi rebus. 

| Rursus, in propositione subiecto potest addi signum universale et 
etiam signum particulare. Huiusmodi autem signum non additur alicui 
rei extra animam, quia non est signum institutum ad supponendum pro 
alio; ergo propositio non componitur ex huiusmodi rebus. 

Amplius, ex istis componitur propositio ut plurimum quibus utimur 
ad significandum aliquid. Non autem utimur hominibus et asinis nec 
lignis et lapidibus ad significandum aliquid; ergo ex huiusmodi non 
componitur propositio. 

Item, propositio est oratio indicativa. Homines autem nec asini non 
sunt partes orationis indicativae, sicut nec sunt partes aliarum oratio- 
num; ergo ex huiusmodi rebus non componitur propositio. 

Praeterea,!*8 si propositio componeretur ex huiusmodi rebus, aliqua 
propositio componeretur ex corpore et anima intellectiva et alia ex 
carnibus et ossibus. Omne autem compositum ex corpore et anima 
intellectiva est homo et omne compositum ex carnibus et ossibus est 
animal; ergo alia propositio esset homo et alia esset animal. Esset etiam 
aliqua propositio domus et aliqua castrum et aliqua civitas, quia posset 
componi ex lignis!%4 et lapidibus sicut domus et ex muris et aliis, ex 
quibus componitur castrum et civitas. 

Item, alia absurda infinita sequerentur. Sequeretur enim quod subiec- 
tum comederet praedicatum, quia!*> ista ‘homo comedit panem’ com- 
poneretur ex homine et pane, homo autem comedit panem; ergo in ista 
propositione subiectum comederet panem. Propter eandem etiam 
rationem sequeretur quod in ista propositione vera ‘homo arat terram’ 
subiectum araret!® praedicatum, et in ista ‘homo videt asinum’ subiec- 
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tum videret praedicatum, et in ista ‘Sortes disputat cum Platone’ subiec- 
tum disputaret cum praedicato. Sequeretur etiam quod subiectum et 
praedicatum dormiunt, pugnant, luctantur, et quod subiectum [est] 
Romae et praedicatum in Anglia et quod Deus est pars propositionis, 
et alia absurda quae etiam pueri et rustici et asini non deberent con- 
cedere: 


Propositio igitur omnis ex terminis componitur; propter quod nihil 
supponit in propositione nisi terminus, scilicet subiectum et praedicatum. 


(Bo DE-SUPPOSITIONE PROPRIA] 


Dupliciter autem potest supponere terminus secundum quod pro 
diversis utimur termino in propositione; aut enim utimur termino pro 
seipso | aut pro alio. Utimur enim termino vo seipso in propositione 
quando intendimus per propositionem, quod ipsemet terminus est aliquid 
vel non est aliquid, aut est alicubi vel non est alicubi, vel aliquid affirma- 
mus vel negamus de termino pro seipso, vel intendimus quod aliquid est 
vel non est ipsemet terminus vel aliquid habet vel non habet ipsum 
terminum, vel aliquid huiusmodi; sicut in ista ‘homo est nomen’ utimur 
subiecto sive hoc nomine pro ipsomet nomine seu subiecto; intendimus 
[enim] dicere per hanc quod hoc nomen ‘homo’ est nomen. Similiter in 
ista ‘aliqua vox dissyllaba est!*? homo’ utuntur recte intelligentes hoc 
praedicato ‘homo’ pro seipso; intendunt enim quod aliqua vox!" dissyl- 
laba est hoc nomen ‘homo’ et non aliquid significatum per hominem. 


Utimur autem termino prvo alo in propositione quando per proposi- 
tionem non intendimus quod ipsemet terminus est aliquid vel non est 
aliquid, aut quod est vel non est; sed intendimus quod aliquid aliud a 
termino est aliquid vel non est aliquid, aut aliquid huiusmodi. In ista 
enim propositione, quae ore profertur vel scribitur, ‘Sortes est homo’ 
utimur hac voce vel dictione scripta ‘Sortes’, sed non utimur ipsa pro 
seipsa. Non enim intendimus quod haec vox ‘Sortes’ vel dictio scripta 
‘Sortes’ sit homo, sed intendimus quod res significata per hanc vocem!9 
‘Sortes’ et per hanc dictionem scriptam ‘Sortes’ est homo; et ita utimur 
ipsa pro alio, scilicet pro isto homine qui vocatur Sortes. Sic etiam cum 
dicimus: ‘Omnis homo est animal,’ utimur hac voce ‘homo’ non pro seipsa 
sed pro hominibus; et hac voce ‘animal’ in eadem propositione utimur 
non pro seipsa sed pro aliis rebus, puta pro animalibus. 
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[x. De suppositione simplici, materiali et personal] 


Terminus igitur in propositione aut supponit pro seipso tantum aut 
pro alio, hoc est aut utimur termino pro se ipso aut pro alio. Si supponit 
pro seipso, aut supponit pro seipso in propositione mentali et comprehen- 
ditur sub suppositione simplici, quia tunc supponit pro intentione, 
animae, quae est signum quod est subiectum vel praedicatum in pro- 
positione. Sic supponit terminus mentalis in propositione mentali: 
Homo est intentio significans omnes homines, animal est genus mentale 
significans omnia | animalia, rationale est naturaliter differentia specifica 
hominis, aliqua species universalis mentalis est differentia, aliquid 
universale mentale est species, risibile est demonstrabile de homine in 
demonstratione mentali. 

Aut terminus supponit pro seipso in propositione vocali vel scripta, 
et tunc communiter dicitur supponere materialiter et vocatur talis 
suppositio materialis. Sic supponit terminus in talibus:14° ‘Homo’ est 
vox significativa, ‘canis’ est nomen aequivocum, ‘currit’ est vox signifi- 
cativa, ‘vel’ est coniunctio. Quamvis enim expressius dicatur et minor 
daretur occasio, si sic loqueremur: ‘Haec vox “‘homo”’ est vox significa- 
tiva,’ et sic de aliis [ut: ‘Haec vox ]‘‘canis’’ est nomen aequivocum;’ 
tamen usus habet quod termini saepe nullo addito eis supponunt pro 
seipsis. 

Si autem terminus supponit pro alio, aut supponit pro alio in pro- 
positione mentali aut in propositione vocali vel scripta. Si supponit pro 
alio in propositione mentali, aut supponit pro re quam significat, sive 
significet res extra quae non sunt signa ad placitum sive significet inten- 
tiones animae sive significet signa ad placitum instituta; aut supponit 
pro vocalibus et scriptis quae sunt signa secundaria ad placitum eorun- 
dem, quorum intentiones animae sunt signa primaria. Si supponit pro 
re quam significat, sic est suppositio significative et vocatur a quibus- 
dam suppositio fersonalis. Sic supponit terminus in huiusmodi propo- 
sitionibus: Sortes est animal, omnis homo est rationalis, omnis asinus 
est substantia. Si autem supponit, pro vocibus vel scriptis sicut pro signis 
secundariis, non supponit significative proprie; tamen tali suppositioni 
non habemus proprium nomen impositum, nisi vocetur suppositio 
materialis. Unde omnis suppositio pro vocibus et scriptis, quae non est 
significativa, vocetur suppositio materialis. Sic supponit terminus in 
huiusmodi™! propositionibus etiam mentalibus: ‘Homo’ est nominativi 
casus, et ‘animal’ est singularis numeri. 
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Si vero terminus supponit pro alio in propositione vocali vel scripta, 
sive supponat etiam pro seipso sive non, aut supponit pro re vel rebus 
quam vel quas significat, vel supponit pro aliquo signo [quod significat] 
aut quod non significat. Si supponit pro re vel rebus quam vel quas 
significat, sic est suppositio significativa et vocatur a quibusdam suppo- 
sitio personalis. | Sic supponit terminus in talibus propositionibus vocali- 
bus et scriptis: Omnis homo est animal sive est albus, omnis intentio 
animae prima est intentio, omne nomen est pars orationis. Quamvis enim 
intentio hic non supponat pro re quae non est signum, sed solummodo 
pro signis, quia tamen significat istas intentiones pro quibus supponit, 
est haec suppositio significativa et personalis. Similiter, licet ‘nomen’ 
in ista ‘omne nomen est pars orationis’ supponat pro vocibus, quia tamen 
significat istas voces, supponit hic significative. 

Porro, quia quidem} multi alii, exercitati in logica, dicunt quod 
suppositio personalis non est quando terminus supponit pro suo signifi- 
cato, ideo ad praesens breviter hic tali modo probatur. Quando terminus 
sumitur significative, terminus supponit pro suo significato; quando 
enim terminus sumitur significative, utimur eodem termino pro suo 
significato. Terminus supponit pro suo significato, quia terminus supponit 
pro isto pro quo utimur in propositione. Sed in istis propositionibus et 
consimilibus: ‘Omnis homo est animal,’ ‘omnis homo est risibilis,’ ‘omnis 
homo est coloratus,’ iste terminus ‘homo’ sumitur et supponit significa- 
tive aut in nullis; sed in istis propositionibus et consimilibus iste terminus 
‘homo’ supponit personaliter, ut isti dicunt; ergo, quando supponit 
personaliter terminus, supponit pro suo significato. 

Sed contra hoc obicitur primo quia secundum Aristotelem in Praedica- 
mentis'43 iste terminus ‘homo’ est nomen secundae substantiae; ergo 
significat secundam substantiam; et tamen in illa ‘omnis homo est colora- 
tus’ non supponit pro secunda substantia. 

Item, iste terminus ‘homo’ significat quale quid; ergo non significat 
istum hominem nec istum, et tamen, quando supponit personaliter, sup- 
ponit pro isto homine et pro isto. 

Item, iste terminus ‘homo’ significat aliquid primo pro quo supponit, 
quando supponit significative; non autem primo significat hunc hominem 
vel istum; ergo quando supponit personaliter et significative, non suppo- 
nit pro isto homine nec pro isto. 

Item, nomen non imponitur nisi toto; sed iste, qui imposuit hoc 
nomen ‘homo’ ad significandum, non habuit notitiam istius hominis; 
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ergo non significat istum hominem, pro quo tamen potest supponere 
personaliter. 

| Item, in ista ‘omne album est coloratum’ subiectum!® supponit pro 
substantia et tamen non significat substantiam. 

Solutio. Sed ad ista est facile respondere. Ad primum enim dicendum 
est quod iste terminus ‘homo’ non significat secundam substantiam 
proprie loquendo; nec hoc dicit Avistoteles!4® sed dicit quod est secunda 
substantia, quia est species et nomen secundarum substantiarum. Ait 
quidam, scilicet Anselmus,47 quod Aristoteles in Praedicamentis ipsas 
voces substantias appellat. Unde et dicit Avistoteles :148 ‘Omnis autem sub- 
stantia hoc aliquid significare videtur. Et in primis quidem substantiis 
indubitabile est et verum’’. Quae verba de hominibus et bobus ac lapidi- 
bus et ceteris substantiis non possunt intelligi; quare de aliis nominibus 
intelligi debent [et] quare nomina substantiarum vocat ibi primas sub- 
stantias. Et ideo Arvstoteles4® sicut principalia nomina, scilicet propria, 
[substantias] vocat, sic etiam nomina secundaria, scilicet genus et species, 
aliquando appellat substantias. Et ideo secundum Aristotelem hoc nomen 
‘homo’ est secunda substantia et non significat secundas substantias sed 
significat veras substantias, quae nec significant*° hoc aliquid nec quale 
quid, sed sunt significatae!®! pro quibus supponunt tam primae sub- 
stantiae, id est principalia nomina substantiarum, quam secundae sub- 
stantiae quando supponunt significative et personaliter. 

Ad secundum dicendum quod ideo iste terminus ‘homo’ secundum 
modum loquendi A7istotelis dicit significare quale quid, quia significat 
plura univoce et ideo non unum solum. Propter quod non significat 
praecise et determinate aliquid quod est!® hoc [aliquid, ita]!5* quod non 
significat aliquid aliud. 

Ad tertium dicendum quod iste terminus ‘homo ’significat primo 
istum hominem et similiter illum et quamlibet alium, si haec dictio 
‘primo’ accipiatur ibi negative, hoc est non significat aliquid prius vel 
principalius quam istum hominem vel istum. Si autem teneatur positive, 
nihil significat prius. Et ideo haec est falsa: ‘Iste terminus “homo” 
significat primo aliquid,’ sic accipiendo [‘primo’]. 
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Ad quartum dicendum est quod nomen non imponitur nisi noto 
distincte, et indistincte seu confuse! in suo simili; et isto modo quilibet 
homo fuit notus imponenti hoc nomen ‘homo’ ad significandum omnes 
homines, quia suum simile fuit notum sibi. | Sic etiam circulus ante 
ostium cellarii ponitur ut significet vinum, non solum quod nunc est 
in cellario, sed etiam quod erit; de quo tamen ponens circulum ibi 
distincte et in particulari minime cogitavit, sed sic posuit ibi circulum et 
significaret quodcumque vinum quandocumque vinum esset in eodem!5® 
cellario. 

Et si dicatur quod haec vox ‘homo’ caderet a significato suo quando- 
cumque aliquis moreretur, quia quando Sortes mortuus [est], etiam 
‘homo’ non significat Sortem, quia non supponit personaliter et significa- 
tive, non supponit personae. In ista enim ‘omnis homo est animal’ non 
supponit iste terminus ‘homo’ pro Sorte, quando est mortuus. Ad hoc 
[est] sciendum quod hoc vocabulum ‘significare’ multis modis accipitur. 
Uno enim modo dicitur aliquid significare quando significative sumptum 
potest pro isto de virtute vocis et proprie supponere in propositione mere 
de praesenti; et isto modo iste terminus ‘homo’ non significat Sortem 
quando Sortes non est. Alio modo dicitur aliquid significare aliquid quando 
in propositione de praesenti vel de praeterito vel de futuro vel de possibili 
vel de contingenti affirmativa et negativa significative sumptum potest 
pro isto supponere; et illo modo iste terminus ‘homo’ significat Sortem 
quando non est. Antea enim quam sit, haec est vera ‘Sortes potest esse 
homo,’ in qua ‘homo’ supponit significative; et postquam Sortes est 
mortuus, haec est vera ‘Sortes fuit homo,’ in qua ‘homo’ significative 
supponit. Et ideo, quamvis homines moriantur, iste terminus ‘homo’ 
non cadit a suo significato, quia semper significat eadem illo secundo 
modo. 

Ad quintum praecedentis est dicendum quod nomen ‘album’ aliquo 
modo significat substantiam, quia significat ipsam in recto, quamvis 
non significet eam in obliquo. Et si dicatur quod tunc, quando Sortes 
qui primo est albus postea fiet niger, hoc nomen ‘album’ caderet a suo 
significato; respondendum est per praecedentem distinctionem quia, 
licet hoc nomen ‘album’ non significet primo modo Sortem quando est 
niger, tamen significat subiectum eius secundo modo quando Sortes 
niger, quia in propositione de praeterito significat hoc nomen ‘album’ 
significative sumptum pro Sorte. Haec enim est vera ‘Sortes fuit albus’ 
et ista ‘aliquid | album fuit Sortes,’ accipiendo subiectum pro eo quod 
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fuit. Et propter hoc non est inconveniens quod idem significetur secundo 
modo ‘Sortes’,!5* quia per hoc nomen ‘album’ et per hoc nomen ‘nigrum,’ 
sicut non est inconveniens quod in diversis suppositionibus pro eodem 
supponant. 

Terminus itaque, quando in propositione vocali et scripta sumitur 
significative, supponit personaliter et natum est supponere; et non 
significative [potest supponere] pro aliquo alio quam pro seipso. Sed 
quando supponit pro aliquo alio signo quam pro seipso, non supponit 
personaliter sed supponit materialiter vel simpliciter. Si enim supponit 
pro aliqua voce vel scripta, supponit materialiter, quamvis non per 
propriissimum modum suppositionis materialis, quia tunc propriissime 
supponit terminus materialiter, quando in propositione vocali vel scripta 
supponit proprie pro seipso. Si supponit terminus in talibus propositioni- 
bus prolatis: ‘Homo est dictio scripta;’ [ibi enim ille terminus prolatus 
‘homo’ supponit pro termino scripto]. ‘Haec vox “animal” vere praedica- 
tur de>? Sorte’; ibi enim ille ablativus casus ‘Sorte’ supponit pro isto 
nominativo casu ‘Sortes.’ ‘Hominem esse substantiam est propositio 
vera;’ ibi enim dictum propositionis supponit pro propositione cuius 
est dictum. Et eodem modo terminus scriptus potest supponere pro aliis 
signis ad placitum institutis.1°® 

Si autem terminus in propositione prolata vel scripta non supponit 
pro alio termino ad placitum instituto [sed] pro intentione animae, quae 
est naturale et principale signum inter omnia signa ex quibus componun- 
tur propositiones, sic est suppositio simplex, quando scilicet terminus 
vocalis supponit pro intentione animae seu conceptu quem non significat, 
sed est signum secundarium illius cuius conceptus est signum primarium ; 
sic supponit terminus in huiusmodi propositionibus: Homo est conceptus 
communis omni homini, ens est intentio prima communis omni rel, 
animal est genus mentale. Si enim terminus vocalis vel scriptus significat 
intentiones animae, non dicitur supponere simpliciter quando supponit 
pro eis, sed significative et personaliter. Unde in talibus propositionibus 
prolatis vel scriptis: ‘Omne genus mentale praedicatur de universalibus,’ 
‘omnis species mentalis est universalis,’ omne universale mentale est 
genus vel species vel differentia vel proprium vel accidens’ | et consimili- 
bus, ista non supponunt simpliciter sed significative et personaliter. 

Causa autem quare una vocatur simplex, alia meterialis, alia per- 
sonalis non est curiose!®® investiganda. Voces enim sunt ad placitum. 
Et ideo quid moverit illos, qui primo sic diversis nominibus diversas 
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suppositiones appellabant, est nobis ignotum. Ipsas autem sic vocari 
ab Aristotele non memini me legisse. De suppositione tamen significativa 
patens est ratio quare sic congrue appellatur, quia tunc scilicet terminus 
supponit significative quando supponit pro suo significato. 


[2. De suppositione personali speciatim] 


Sane, suppositio significativa sive personalis inter omnes obtinet 
primum locum et solummodo competit terminis categorematicis, quibus 
communius et principalius utimur in propositionibus pro rebus quas 
significant, et pluribus modis variatur!®° quam alia 1®! suppositio.1& 
Ideo de ipsa breviter est tractandum. 


Circa quam est primo sciendum quod tam subiectum quam praedica- 
tum supponunt. Et dividitur suppositio significativa seu personalis 
primo in suppositionem discretam et communem. 


Suppositio discreta est quando terminus discretus significative sup- 
ponit; communis autem est quando terminus communis supponit; et 
hinc est, quod sicut quando terminus discretus supponit personaliter 
supponit pro suo significato, sic etiam, quando terminus communis sup- 
ponit pro suo significato. 


Suppositio personalis seu significativa [communis] dividitur in sup- 
positionem determinatam et confusam. Et dicitur suppositio determinata, 
non quia supponit terminus determinate pro aliquo uno ita quod non 
pro alio, sed quia ad veritatem propositionis in qua supponit sic terminus 
requiritur quod sit vera affirmativa pro uno! aliquo determinate et 
quod hoc sufficit, ita quod quandocumque sit vera pro quocumque uno, 
ipsa est simpliciter vera. Ad veritatem enim istius ‘homo currit’ sufficit 
quod quaecumque una !* singularis quocumque tempore [sit] vera, sive 
sint aliae verae sive non. Et omnino, quando est suppositio determinata, 
contingit descendere ad singularia seu nomina significatorum,1®® si sint 
plura, termini communis per disiunctivam nulla variatione facta circa 
aliud extremum; et e converso, a quolibet singulari!®* seu nomine cuius- 
cumque significati contingit ascendere!®? ad terminum communem sup- 
ponentem | determinate. Bene enim sequitur: Homo currit, ergo iste vel 
iste homo currit, et sic de singulis; et similiter sequitur: Iste homo currit 
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Et si'®8 sic dicatur quod tales sunt verae ‘vinum crescit hic et in 
Graecia,’ ‘bos arat in Francia et in Italia,’ et tamen pro nullo uno deter- 
minate sunt verae; — dicendum quod tales possunt esse copulativae 
habentes duas categoricas, in quibus idem terminus supponit, et tunc 
sunt verae quia utraque pars est vera et in utraque verificatur pro aliquo 
uno significato, sed una pro uno et alia pro alio. Haec enim est vera 
‘vinum crescit hic et vinum crescit in Graecia,’ sed non idem vinum. Vel 
possunt esse tales categoricae de copulato extremo, ita quod et nunc com- 
positum ex duobus terminis mediante hac coniunctione ‘et’ sit praedica- 
tum; et tunc sunt falsae, quia earum contradictoriae sunt verae. Haec 
enim est vera: ‘Nullum vinum crescit hic in Graecia,’ si sit categorica 
habens hoc totum pro praedicato ‘hic et in Graecia,’ quia nulla singularis 
est vera sed quaelibet est falsa. 

Suppositio confusa. Suppositio confusa est quando non contingit 
descendere ad singularia seu nomina significatorum sive pronomina 
demonstrantia significata per disiunctivam, nulla variatione facta circa 
aliud extremum; et non contingit!®® semper ascendere7® [a nomine 
unius significati ad terminum communem], quod dico propter!” sup- 
positionem confusam tantum, in qua bene contingit ascendere1”? a 
nomine unius significati ad terminum communem. Dividitur suppositio 
confusa in suppositionem confusam et distributivam et in suppositionem 
confusam tantum. 

Suppositio confusa et distributiva est quando contingit descendere a 
termino communi ad inferiora, si habet plura inferiora, copulative, id 
est per copulativam; sicut in ista: ‘Omnis homo est animal,’ iste terminus 
‘homo’ supponit confuse et distributive, quia contingit descendere ad 
contenta sub ‘homine’ sic: Omnis homo est animal, ergo Sortes est animal 
et Plato est animal, et sic de aliis. 

Suppositio confusa tantum est quando nec per copulativam nec 
disiunctivam contingit descendere ad inferiora, nulla variatione facta 
ex parte alterius extremi; sicut in ista: ‘Omnis homo est animal,’ hoc 
praedicatum ‘animal’ supponit confuse tantum. Non enim supponit 
determinate, quia non contingit descendere ad disiunctivam; non enim 
sequitur: Omnis homo est animal, ergo omnis homo est hoc animal 
| vel omnis homo est illud animal et sic de aliis. Nec habet suppositionem 
{confusam] et distributivam, quia non contingit descendere per copulati- 
vam sicut nec per disiunctivam. Verumtamen bene contingit descendere 
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ad disiunctum praedicatum; bene enim sequitur: Omnis homo est animal, 
ergo omnis homo est hoc animal vel illud et sic de aliis. 


Non autem requiritur ad suppositionem confusam et distributivam 
nec confusam tantum, quando est affirmativa et vera, quod terminus 
supponat pro pluribus, sed quod natus sit pro pluribus supponere. Si 
non esset nisi unus homo albus, in ista: ‘Omnis homo albus est coloratus’ 
subiectum supponeret confuse et distributive et praedicatum confuse 
tantum. Variatio enim seu mutatio rei non variat!”* speciem supposi- 
tionis!”4 in eadem propositione, licet aliquando faciat quod terminus 
supponat et non supponat pro ipsa. Et ideo aliquando facit quod ad alia 
et alia descendendum est sub!7* uno termino et alio sub!7* termino sup- 
ponente confuse et distributive. Si vero!’’ sit affirmativa falsa, non 
requiritur quod terminus supponat pro aliquo,!7® sed sufficit quod 
denotetur supponere pro aliquo, sicut in ista ‘aliquis homo albus est 
coloratus,’ si nullus homo est albus. Si autem sit negativa et falsa, 
aliquando sufficit quod non supponat vere pro aliquo, sed hoc denotet 
saltem ex consequenti. 


Viso quot!’ sunt modi supponendi significative, videndum est 
quando!®® terminus communis habet unam suppositionem et quando 
aliam; et primo de nominibus quae non sunt relativa. Circa quae est primo 
sciendum quod quando terminum communem non praecedit signum 
universale, distribuens alterum extremorum propositionis categoricae, 
nec mediate nec immediate in eadem propositione nec negatio pure 
negans, quae scilicet non est pars dictionis, nec aliquid aequivalenter 
includens negationem huiusmodi nec dictio importans multitudinem, 
quomodo omnia numeralia important multitudinem, semper terminus 
communis supponit determinate, saltem si ponitur sine signo universali 
negativo ;18! sicut in ista ‘homo est animal’ sive ‘aliquis homo est animal’ 
tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponunt determinate; et similiter 
in ista ‘aliquis non homo est animal’ et in ista ‘non animal est non homo.’ 
In ista autem ‘omnis homo est animal’ neuter terminus supponit deter- 
minate. In ista autem ‘omnis homo est animal’ neuter terminus supponit 
determinate. In ista autem ‘homo non est animal’ subiectum supponit | 
determinate, sed non praedicatum propter negationem praecedentem. 


Supponit autem terminus confuse!® et distributive quando est 
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subiectum vel praedicatum in propositione categorica et sibi immediate 
praeponitur universale signum affirmativum; sicut in ista ‘omnis homo 
est animal,’ iste terminus ‘homo’ supponit confuse et distributive, et 
similiter in ista ‘animal est omnis homo.’ Unde etiam quando signum 
universale affirmativum est pars extremi, licet terminus communis ei 
additus!8* non supponat proprie, tamen quodammodo accipitur confuse 
et distributive, eo quod ex tali propositione infertur propositio,1®4 in 
qua etiam proprie supponit confuse et distributive; sicut in ista “‘intelli- 
gens omne ens est Deus’ hoc nomen ‘ens’ aliquo!8> modo accipitur con- 
fuse et distributive, quia sequitur: Intelligens omne ens est Deus, ergo 
omne ens intelligitur a Deo. Item, quando signum universale negativum 
praeponitur subiecto, tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponit con- 
fuse et distributive, sicut in ista: ‘Nullus homo est asinus.’ Item, quando 
negatio mere negans, id est quae non est pars dictionis, praeponitur tam 
subiecto quam praedicato si!®® non est distributum!®’ signo universali, 
facit tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponere confuse et distribu- 
tive, nisi praedicatum sit distributum signo universali et affirmativo, 
sicut in ista ‘non, homo est asinus,’ quia aequipollet isti ‘nullus homo 
est asinus,’ et in ista ‘non, aliquis homo est asinus,’ quae etiam aequi- 
pollet praedicate universali negativae. Si vero negatio huiusmodi praepo- 
nitur subiecto distributo signo universali affirmativo, facit solummodo 
praedicatum stare confuse et distributive, sicut in ista ‘non omnis homo 
est asinus,’ quia aequipollet isti!8* ‘aliquis homo non est asinus’.Si autem 
praeponitur subiecto distributo signo universali negativo, neutrum termi- 
num facit stare confuse et distributive, sicut in ista ‘nonnullus homo est 
animal’, quia aequipollet isti ‘quidam homo est animal.’ Si vero prae- 
ponitur verbo et non subiecto, facit solummodo praedicatum stare 
confuse et distributive, nisi praedicatum sit distributum signo universali 
affirmativo, sicut in ista: ‘Homo non est albus.’ Omnes enim regulae 
supradictae de hoc adverbio ‘non’ intelligendae sunt, quando signum 
universale affirmativum non ponitur a parte praedicati [quia quanto 
ponitur a parte praedicati], facit praedicatum stare determinate et 
immobiliter. Unde de tali negatione [est] regula talis: Negatio, quae 
mobilitat | immobilitatum, immobilitat mobilitatum, hoc est, sicut 
negatio praeposita termino stante determinate facit ipsum stare confuse 
et distributive, ita si praeponitur termino stante confuse et distributive 
facit ipsum stare determinate. 
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Rursus, verbum includens negationem facit nomen immediate sequens 
stare confuse et distributive, quia sub ‘homine’ contingit descendere ad 
propria nomina omni homini, sic: Sortes differt a homine, ergo Sortes 
differt a Platone et Petro et aliis. 


Suppositio confusa et distributiva a quibusdam dividitur in supposi- 
tionem mobilem et immobilem, quae!8® potest intelligi bene vel male. 
Si enim dicatur quod terminus aliquis interdum supponit confuse et 
distributive et tamen non contingit descendere ad omnia inferiora vel 
non contingit descendere ad nomina propria vel pronomina demonstra- 
tiva guaecumque inferiora, nulla variatione facta, nisi quod loco termini 
communis cum signo!®? ponitur nomen vel pronomen alicuius content 
sub termino communi, bene dicitur. Sic enim in ista ‘omnis homo praeter 
Sortem currit’ iste terminus ‘homo’ isto modo supponit immobiliter; 
non enim sequitur: Omnis homo praeter Sortem currit, ergo Plato praeter 
Sortem currit, vel ergo Sortes currit ; nec sequitur: Omne animal praeter 
hominem est irrationale, ergo omnis asinus praeter hominem est irratio- 
nalis. Si vero intelligatur quod sit suppositio confusa et distributiva 
immobilis, sic quod ad nulla inferiora nec uno modo nec alio contingat 
descendere, non bene dicitur quia interdum contingit descendere ad 
aliqua inferiora et ad aliqua non aliqua variatione facta praeter illam 
quae est demptio termini communis cum signo universali; sicut bene 
sequitur: Omnis substantia praeter intelligentias est substantia corporea, 
ergo haec substantia est substantia corporea et ista et sic de aliis, demon- 
strando substantias quae non sunt intelligentiae. Sed non sequitur: 
Haec substantia est corporea, demonstrando intelligentiam. Similiter 
quandoque ad quaedam inferiora communia!*! contingit descendere, 
nulla alia variatione facta. Sequitur enim: Omnis substantia praeter 
Sortem est non Sortes, ergo omne corpus praeter Sortem est non Sortes, 
et omne animal praeter Sortem est non Sortes, et omnis homo praeter 
Sortem est non Sortes; contingit enim descendere, nulla alia variatione 
facta, ad omnia inferiora quae sunt superiora ad partem extra capitam. 


| Terminus autem supponit confuse tantum quando est praedicatum 
in propositione universali affirmativa, etiam si fuerit exceptiva, nisi 
forte omnia individua excipiantur praeter unum; sicut in ista ‘omnis 
homo est animal’ praedicatum supponit confuse tantum, et similiter 
in ista et consimilibus: Omnis homo praeter Sortem est grammaticus, 
omne animal praeter hominem est irrationale. Sed in ista ‘omnis homo 
praeter homines differentes a Sorte est albus’ praedicatum non supponit 
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confuse tantum sed supponit determinate vel habet suppositionem dis- 
cretam aut aequivalentem suppositioni discretae, quamvis!® in subiecto 
ponatur signum universale affirmativum. Si propositio non sit universalis 
affirmativa, praedicatum non supponit confuse tantum. Propter quod 
in ista ‘dominans omni est homo’ iste terminus ‘homo’ supponit deter- 
minate, non confuse tantum. Ista propositio non est universalis, licet 
ponatur hoc signum universale pro eo quod hoc signum est pars subiecti 
et non determinat totum subiectum; sed in ista ‘omnis dominans omni 
homini est homo’ praedicatum supponit confuse tantum, propter hoc 
quod ista est universalis affirmativa. 

Rursus, in exclusiva affirmativa in qua dictio exclusiva praeponitur 
termino communi, idem terminus supponit confuse tantum; sicut in 
ista ‘tantum homo currit’ ister terminus ‘homo’ supponit confuse tan- 
tum, quia aequipollet isti “omne currens est homo,’ in qua supponit 
confuse tantum. 

Amplus, quamvis terminus non supponat proprie quando est pars 
extremi, tamen large sumendo vocabulum!%® ‘suppositionis,’ terminus 
supponit confuse tantum interdum, quamvis non sequatur signum uni- 
versale affirmativum; sicut in talibus: ‘Promitto tibi equum,’ ‘iste debet 
tibi centum libras,’ quia sub “equo’ et sub hoc termino ‘centum librae’ 
non contingit descendere nec per disiunctivam nec per copulativam sed 
ad disiunctum copulativum ex interioribus. 

Ad sciendum qualiter relativa supponunt, secundum quod relativa 
accipiuntur in grammatica, non in praedicamentis, est primo sciendum 
quod quaedam relativa vocantur relativa substantiae, accipiendo sub- 
stantiam pro quacumque re; quaedam vocantur relativa accidentium. 
Prima sunt talia: iste, idem, alius, reliquus; secunda sunt talia: talis, 
qualis, tantus, quantus, ibi, tunc, — quae possunt vocari relativa acci- 
dentis, quia derivantur a nominibus vel terminis accidentalibus et | 
conveniunt cum eis in significatione seu virtute; vel in significatione et 
virtute conveniunt cum terminis accidentalibus, quae non sunt relativa 
grammatice loquendo. Item, relativorum substantiae quaedam sunt 
relativa identitatis, ut: iste, idem; quaedam diversitatis, ut: alius, 
reliquus, alter. Rursus, relativorum identitatis quaedam sunt reciproca, 
ut: se, suum; quaedam non reciproca, ut: iste, idem.1% 

Relativum identitatis non reciprocum ponendum est in propositione 
hypothetica et non!*> in prima parte seu prima categorica!®® sed in alia; 
et semper supponit pro eodem pro quo supponit suum antecedens, non 
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tamen semper habet eandem suppositionem quam habet suum ante- 
cedens. In ista enim ‘“homo’’ est nomen et istud est dissyllabum,’ 
hoc?%? ultimum ‘istud’ supponit pro hac voce ‘homo’; tamen non habet 
suppositionem materialem, sicut habet hoc nomen ‘homo’ in prima, 
sed significative accipitur. Similiter haec: ‘Homo est species et ista est 
in mente,’ hoc pronomen ‘ista’ supponit pro eodem pro quo supponit 
‘homo’ in categorica praecedenti, non tamen habet suppositionem simpli- 
cem sed significativam. In ista autem ‘homo currit et ille disputat’ 
supponit [‘ille’] pro eodem homine pro quo supponit ‘homo’ in ante- 
cedente. Quamvis autem relativum supponat pro eodem pro quo supponit 
suum antecedens, non tamen licet ponere antecedens loco relativi, quando 
antecedens est terminus communis et supponit significative. Non enim 
est idem dicere ‘homo est albus et iste est musicus’ et dicere ‘homo est 
albus et homo est musicus.’ Propter quod non sequitur: Homo est albus et 
homo?*® est musicus, ergo homo est albus et iste est musicus; sed e con- 
verso bene sequitur. Quando antecedens est terminus discretus vel est?9 
terminus communis et habet suppositionem materialem vel simplicem, 
potest et antecedens poni loco relativi. Habet igitur relativum eandem 
suppositionem quam habet suum antecedens, quando suum antecedens 
supponit significative, sive negatio praecedat relativum sive non praece- 
dat. Unde in ista ‘aliquis homo est Plato et Sortes non est iste’, hoc rela- 
tivum ‘iste’ non supponit confuse et distributive, quamvis negatio praece- 
dat ipsum.?0° 


Relativa reciproca sunt relativa: me, te, se, meum, tuum, suum; quae 
vocantur reciproca, quia possunt | poni in eadem categoriac cum suo 
antecedente. Bene enim dicitur: Sortes intelligit se, tu vides te, Plato 
percutit canem suum; quae etiam possunt poni in alia categorica. Bene 
enim dicitur: Sortes currit et videt se, ego disputo et meus socius legit. 


Verumtamen, licet ista ‘me,’ ‘te,’ ‘se’ sic ponantur in alia categorica, 
tamen subintelligitur antecedens in secunda categorica. Istorum quaedam 
possunt esse extrema et ista proprie supponunt, quaedam non possunt 
esse extrema per se sicut ‘meum’, ‘tuum,’ ‘suum,’ et ista non proprie 
supponunt, sed extrema quorum sunt partes. Illa quae possunt esse 
extrema per se supponunt pro eisdem, pro quibus supponunt antecedentia 
sua, ita quod tamen, si antecedens supponat confuse et distributive, rela- 
tivum supponit confuse et distributive, sed singillatim, quia contingit 
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descendere per copulativam ad quodlibet pro quo supponit, sed non 
nulla variatione facta respectu alterius extremi; sed oportet amittere 
aliud extremum et signum universale et loco illorum ponere nomina 
propria et pronomina, ita quod unum nomen proprium ponatur respectu 
unius pro quo supponit relativum et aliud respectu alterius, ut reddantur 
singula singulis sic: Omnis homo intelligit se, ergo Sortes intelligit Sortem, 
Plato Platonem, et sic de singulis. Extremum autem, cuius pars est 
aliud relativum reciprocum, non supponit pro eodem pro quo antecedens 
illius relativi, nisi idem importetur per antecedens et per illud cui additur 
relativum. Semper enim supponit totum extremum pro aliquo importato 
per istud cui additur relativum. Semper enim supponit totum extremum 
pro aliquo importato per istud cui additur relativum; sicut in ista “omnis 
homo videt asinum suum’ et similiter in ista ‘omnis homo currit et suus 
asinus dormit,’ sic [‘asinus’] supponit pro asino sed non pro quolibet, 
sed solum pro asinis hominum qui significantur per antecedens relativi, 
scilicet per hunc terminum ‘homo.’21 

Relativa diversitatis vocantur talia: reliquus, alius, alterius, ceteri, 
— quae vocantur relativa diversitatis, quia non supponunt pro omni 
isto quod significat antecedens, sed supponunt pro aliquo vel aliquibus 
determinatis, pro quo vel pro quibus non supponit antecedens vel pro 
quo vel pro quibus non supponit aliquis alius terminus in aliqua cate- 
gorica, 


sed supponit pro alio vel aliis significato vel significatis per ante- 
cedens; sicut in ista ‘unum istorum — demonstrando duo contradictoria 
—est verum et alterum falsum,’ iste terminus ‘alterum’ in secunda cate- 
gorica non supponit pro isto pro quo supponit subiectum primae, sed 
pro alio. Similiter in ista ‘omnes [homines] sunt colorati, quorum unus 
vigilat et ceteri dormiunt,’ iste terminus ‘ceteri’ supponit pro hominibus 
sed non pro homine qui vigilat. 

Relativorum accidentium quaedam necessario supponunt pro alio 
quam suum antecedens, et quaedam possunt supponere pro eodem et 
pro aliia. Hoc enim relativum ‘talis’ supponit pro alio. Unde in ista 
‘Sortes est grammaticus et talis est Plato,’ pro alio supponit ‘talis’ in 
secunda categorica quam ‘grammaticus’? in prima. Sed hoc relativum 
‘tot’ potest supponere pro eisdem, pro quibus supponit suum ante- 
cedens vel sua antecedentia et pro aliis. Si enim Sortes et Plato legunt 
et sedent, bene dicitur ‘isti homines legunt et tot homines sedent.’ 
Similiter si Sortes et Plato legunt et Mauritius et Iohannes sedent, bene 
dicitur ‘isti legunt et tot sedent.’ 
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[C. DE SUPPOSITIONE IM]PROPRIA 


Quae praedicta sunt, de suppositione propria — saltem pro maiore2® 
parte — debent intelligi, quam scilicet habet terminus proprie et de 
virtute sermonis. Non autem debent omnia intelligi de suppositione 
impropria, quam habet terminus quando sumitur improprie, qualiter 
fere omnia vocabula aliquando accipiuntur tam? in libris auctorum 
quam in locutione communi. Ideo de suppositione impropria nunc bre- 
viter est dicendum. 


Circa quam est primo sciendum quod suppositio impropria non com- 
petit nisi terminis ad placitum institutis; et ideo in terminis mentalibus 
locum non habet. Secundo est sciendum quod de terminis acceptis im- 
proprie in grammatica, multae datae sunt regulae. Ibi enim docetur quo- 
modo nomina et etiam alia vocabula saepe accipiuntur metaphorice 
et transferuntur a significatione propria ad impropriam, quomodo scilicet 
terminus aliquando sumitur antonomastice, aliquando synonymice; 
aliquando ponitur pars pro toto seu pro nomine totius et e converso, 
aliquando continens pro contento, id est nomen continentis pro nomine 
contenti et e converso, et aliis modis quam pluribus; quae omnia ad 
intelligendum scripturas authenticas et alias, et etiam [ad] | intelligendum 
verba quaecumque aliorum diligentissime sunt notanda, quia aliter 
saepissime intellectum scribentium et loquentium minime capietur. 
Verumtamen regulae istae grammaticales et aliae quaecumque, quae 
traditae sunt in logica vel aliis scientiis a quibuscumque, [non sufficirunt]. 
Omnis enim scientia, sicut his [utitur], aliquas proprias regulas habet de 
huiusmodi, sicut habet terminos proprios, [et ideo] non sufficiunt, quia 
tales translationes ad placitum sunt. Et faciunt eas non solum litterati 
et in lingua latina periti, sed in omni idiomate fiunt. Et litterati in lingua 
latina non solum utuntur huiusmodi translationibus usitatis ab aliis, 
sed etiam novas faciunt, quemadmodum etiam aliquando unus solus 
facit translationem aliquam huiusmodi quam nullus alius facit. Quando 
autem tales translationes sunt reprobandae, quando sunt tolerandae 
non est dicendum ad praesens. 


[D.) DE APPELEATIONE 


Dictum est hactenus de suppositione; dicendum est [nunc] de appella- 
tione. Circa quam aliquando solebant dici multa. ‘Appellare’ autem et 
‘appellatio’ dupliciter accipitur; uno modo pro significare plura, per 
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quem modum dicuntur quaedam nomina esse nomina appellativa,??° 
non praecise quia significant sed quia significant plura. Ideo nomina 
propria non sunt nomina appellativa, quia nullum eorum significat plura, 
nisi forte aequivoce. 

Aliter accipitur appellare pro terminum exigere vel denotare seipsum 
debere sub propria forma, id est ipsummet praedicari in aliqua alia 
propositione. Et sic solebant [dicere] quod? praedicatum appellat 
suam formam et subiectum non appellat suam formam, quia etiam per 
propositionem de praeterito et de future et de possibili et de contingenti 
et de aliis multis denotatur, quod in aliqua alia propositione, si formetur, 
quam in ista quae proponitur, praedicatum ipsum non mutatum seu 
variatum nec alio sibi addito praedicatur?®? vel praedicabatur vel praedi- 
cabitur; sicut per istam ‘homo fuit albus’ denotatur quod aliqua pro- 
positio fuit vera, in qua istud idem praedicabatur quod praedicatur in 
ista, puta aliqua talis: ‘Sortes vel iste est albus,’ demonstrando aliquem 
pro quo iste terminus ‘homo’ supponit in ista de praeterito ‘homo fuit 
albus.’ Similiter per istam: ‘Videns erit caecus.’ | Similiter per istam 
‘album potest esse nigrum’ denotatur?°® quod aliqua talis sit possibilis: 
‘Hoc est nigrum;’ et per istam ‘contingit aliquem puerum esse senem’ 
denotatur quod aliqua talis sit contingens: ‘Iste est senex,’ demonstrando 
aliquem pro quo supponit “puer’ in ista ‘contingit aliquem puerum esse 
senem.’ Sed huiusmodi propositionibus de praeterito et de futuro et 
de possibili et de contingenti et de aliis modis non denotatur nec exigitur 
aliquid tale de subiecto. Non enim per istam ‘aliquod album fuit homo’ 
denotatur quod aliqua talis fuerit vera: ‘Aliquod album est iste,’ de- 
monstrando quemcumque pro quo supponit ‘homo;’ nec per istam ‘aliquis 
puer post sexaginta annos erit senex’ denotatur quod aliqua talis?® 
post sexaginta annos erit vera: ‘Aliquis puer est iste,’ demonstrando 
quemcumque pro quo supponit ‘senex.’ Nec per istam ‘aliquis videns 
potest esse caecus’ denotatur quod aliqua talis sit possibilis: ‘Aliquis 
videns est iste,’ [demonstrando aliquem pro quo supponit ‘caecus’]. 

Causa autem quare praedicto modo dicitur quod praedicatum [et] 
non subiectum [appellat suam formam] est, ne oporteat concedere tales: 
‘Iste qui est tantum viginta annorum, viginta annis fuit musicus [vel] 
grammaticus, ‘quilibet quamdiu homo fuit vir,’ ‘iste quamdiu homo 
fuit uxoratus;’ quemadmodum conceditur e converso: ‘Aliquis gramma- 
ticus et similiter musicus viginta annis fuit Sortes,’ vel ista: ‘Aliquis 
uxoratus quamdiu fuit homo fuit iste.’ Si enim praedicatum non aliter 
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appellaret seipsum quam subiectum, oporteret concedere tales: ‘Sol 
semper illuminavit hanc domum,’ ‘luna fuit semper eclipsata.’ ‘Mars 
semper fuit visus a te,’ [et] alias similes infinitas quae tamen falsae 
sunt. E converso enim bene sequitur sive conceditur: ‘Aliquod illuminans 
hanc domum semper fuit sol,’ ‘aliquod eclipsatum semper fuit luna,’ 
posito quod sol modo eclipsetur. 


[E. DE COPULATIONE}] 


De copulatione etiam solebant fieri difficultates. De qua breviter est 
tenendum quod in omni propositione categorica, in qua nihil subintelligi- 
tur sed totum quod debet intelligi exprimitur, hoc verbum ‘est’ est copula; 
et ideo, 
est hoc verbum ‘est’. Idem enim est dicere: ‘Sortes ambulat’ et ‘Sortes 
est ambulans,’ ‘Sortes currit’ et ‘Sortes est currens,’ ‘Sortes dormivit’ 
et ‘Sortes fuit dormiens;’ et ita in omni tali propositione hoc verbum ‘est’ 
est copula. Et probabiliter potest dici quod tunc est syncategorema, 


ubicumque ponitur aliquod aliud verbum, ibi subintelligendum 


solummodo denotans istud pro quo supponit subiectum esse, etiam istud 
pro quo supponit praedicatum in propositione affirmativa et de recto; 
denotat similiter de obliquo vel [in] negativa. 


[LIBER IV] DE SYLLOGISMIS 


Consequenter post praedicta, dicendum est de argumentis quae ex 
propositionibus et terminis componuntur. Ponuntur autem communiter 
quattuor species argumentorum, scilicet syllogismus, inductio, enthy- 
mema et exemplum. 

Syllogismus est oratio in qua, ex duabus propositionibus compositis 
ex tribus terminis, infertur conclusio composita ex duobus terminis 
illarum trium, sicut patet hic: Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo 
est animal, ergo omnis homo est substantia. Inductio est a singularibus 
ad universalem progressio, sicut hic: le homo est animal et ille et iste 
est animal et sic de singulis, ergo omnis homo est animal. Enthymema 
propriissime dictum est quando ex una praemissa syllogismi infertur con- 
clusio eiusdem syllogismi, sicut hic: Omnis homo est animal, ergo Sortes 
est animal; hic enim nihil defuit de syllogismo, nisi”!° ista minor ‘Sortes 
est homo.’ Exemplum dicitur esse quando unum particulare probatur 
per aliud particulare tamquam per simile, sicut hic: Rector navis est 
maior naviis, ergo rector scholarum est maior scholaribus.’ An sint aliae 
species argumentationis, postea tangetur. 
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[A.] DE SYLLOGISMO [IN COMMUNI ET DE NON-MODALIT] 


Inter omnes argumentationes principalior est syllogismus; ideo de 
ipso tractandum prius. Componitur autem, sicut dictum est prius, ex 
tribus terminis, quorum unus vocatur maior extremitas, alius medium 
et tertius minor extremitas; et componitur ex tribus propositionibus, 
quarum duae primae vocantur praemissae et tertia vocatur conclusio. 
Praemissarum autem prima vocatur maior et secunda vocatur minor. 
Medius vero terminus | vocatur iste qui ponitur in utraque praemissa 
et numquam ponitur in conclusione. Maior extremitas vocatur iste termi- 
nus qui ponitur in maiore et non in minore. Minor extremitas vocatur iste 
terminus qui ponitur in minore et non in maiore. Ex maiore autem ex- 
tremitate et minore componitur conclusio, sicut in isto syllogismo: 
Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, ergo omnis homo 
est animal, ergo omnis homo est substantia, — duae primae propositiones 
sunt praemissae et tertia conclusio; maior extremitas est iste terminus 
‘substantia,’ medium est iste terminus ‘animal’ et minor extremitas 
est iste terminus ‘homo.’ 

Omnis autem syllogismus fit in modo et figura. Figura autem vocatur 
ordinatio terminorum secundum praedicari et subici; et ideo, secundum 
quod termini diversimode praedicantur, variantur figurae. Modus est 
dispositio propositionum secundum qualitatem et quantitatem; et ideo, 
secundum quod propositiones sunt universales vel singulares vel una 
universalis et alia particularis?4 [negativae] aut affirmativae vel una 
affirmativa et alia negativa, variatur modus vel variari potest. Alius 
enim modus est quando ambae praemissae et conclusio sunt universales 
et affirmativae et quando alia propositio est?!” particularis vel negativa. 

Figurae sunt tres. Prima est quando medium subicitur in maiore 
et praedicatur in minore. Secunda est quando medium praedicatur in 
utraque. Tertia est quando medium subicitur in utraque. Quod notatur 
per hunc versum: 

Sub prae prima, prae bis secunda, sed tertia bis sub. 
Et ponuntur tantummodo tres figurae, licet contingat arguere vere 
quando medium praedicatur in prima et subicitur in secunda, quia tunc 
quantum ad aequivalentiam est prima figura, quia non sunt aliae pro- 
positiones quam istae quae disponuntur in prima figura; sunt enim 
propositiones primae figurae transpositae, inferentes eandem conclusio- 
nem. Si enim arguitur sic: Omnis homo est animal, omne animal est 
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substantia, ergo omnis homo est substantia; eodem modo propositiones 
habentur, licet non eodem ordine, quae ponuntur in isto syllogismo 
primae figurae: Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, 
ergo omnis homo est substantia. | Et ita, si poneretur quarta figura, 
omnino aequivaleret primae, et ideo tantum tres ponuntur. 

Circa modos est sciendum quod, duabus existentibus praemissis, aut 
concluditur directe auf indirecte. Vocatur autem conclusio directa, 
quando in conclusione maior extremitas praedicatur de minori extremi- 
tate, quae ideo vocari potest conclusio directa, quia, quando syllogismus 
est ex veris et termini ordinantur secundum superius et inferius, in tali 
conclusione praedicatur quod natum est proprie praedicari, et subicitur 
quod natum est magis proprie subici, quia praedicatur superius de in- 
feriori. Conclusio autem vocatur indirecta, quando praedicatur minor 
extremitas de maiore extremitate; et potest vocari indirecta quia non 
est praedicto modo directa,?!* quando syllogismus est ex veris et termini 
ordinantur secundum superius et inferius. Modorum concludentium 
directe sunt tantummodo quattuordecim, scilicet quattuor in prima figura 
et quattuor in secunda et sex in tertia; sed primae figurae adduntur quin- 
que concludentes indirecte. Et sic ponuntur undevigesima modi, qui 
vocantur per hos versus: 

Barbara celarent darii ferio baralipton,?™ 

Celantes? dabitis fapesmo frisesomorum, 

Cesare camestres festino baroco darapti, 

Felapton disamis datisi bocardo ferison. 
In quibus, quando omnes termini sunt communes, a significat univer- 
salem affirmativam, e universalem negativam, 7 particularem affirmati- 
vam, et o particularem negativam. [...] non quia contingat singulare 
ex definitis et singularibus sed quia indefinitae convertuntur cum parti- 
cularibus, et ideo non oportet alias regulas dare de indefinita?!® quam de 
particularibus; et quia?!?7 quantum ad bonitatem syllogismi secundum 
formam loco universalis posset poni singulare?!® quoad multa, et ideo 
non oportet alias regulas dare de singularibus quam de universalibus. 
Sicut enim sequitur: Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, 
ergo omnis homo est substantia, ita sequitur: Hoc animal est substantia, 
omnis homo est hoc animal, ergo omnis homo est substantia. Et probatur 
iste syllogismus isto modo quo A7istoteles*1® probat coniugationes utiles, 
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quia scilicet non est possibile invenire terminos, in quibus praemissae | 
taliter dispositae possint esse verae et conclusio falsa. Et ideo, quando 
aliquis terminus est singularis, a significare potest??° singularem affirma- 
tivam et e singularem negativam. 

Circa istas figuras et modos dantur aliquae regulae generales; quarum 
una est quod ex omnibus particularibus vel indefinitis nulla conclusio 
sequitur, nisi per indefinitam intelligatur universalis, sicut saepe fit in 
aliis scientiis. Falsa autem est regula ista, qua dicitur quod ex singularibus 
omnibus nihil sequitur, quia, sicut dictum est, loco universalis licet ponere 
singularem. Unde iste est bonus syllogismus: Sortes est albus, aliquis 
homo est Sortes,??! ergo aliquis homo est albus;?#? et similiter iste: 
Sortes est grammaticus, iste musicus est Sortes, ergo iste musicus est 
grammaticus. 

Alia regula est quod ex omnibus praemissis pure negativis nihil sequi- 
tur, quia semper oportet alteram praemissarum esse?®* affirmativam. 

Alia est quod semper oportet alteram praemissarum esse univer- 
salem vel singularem, quia, sicut dictum est, ex omnibus particularibus 
vel indefinitis nihil sequitur, nisi praedicatum sit singulare. 

Alia est, si aliqua praemissa est negativa, conclusio debet esse nega- 
tiva. 

Alia est, si aliqua praemissa est particularis, conclusio debet esse 
particularis. 

Alia est quod syllogismus est tantae evidentiae quod, si praemissae 
sunt dispositae vocaliter in modo et figura et sint mere de inesse?*4 et 
mere de praesenti et quaelibet sit pure negativa vel pure affirmativa 
et verbum non ponitur cum determinatione, nulla potest esse fallacia 
praeter aequivocationem, amphibologiam, compositionem et divisionem 
et accentum et figuram dictionis — nisi?25 committetur soloecismus — 
sicut hic: Omnis homo est albus, haec mulier est homo, ergo haec mulier 
est homo albus, quia non sequitur ista conclusio, sed ista: ‘Haec mulier 
est alba.’ Excipitur autem unus casus secundum theologos, de quo non 
est perscrutandum ad praesens. 


[x. De prima figura] 


In prima igitur figura ponuntur tantummodo quattuor modi conclu- 
dentes directe, qui regulantur per dici de omni et dici de nulla. Est 
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consequenti, quod de quocumque dicitur subiectum eodem modo sump- 
tum, id est pro eodem, de eodem dicitur praedicatum eodem modo sump- 
tum, id est pro eodem. | Hoc autem semper denotatur per universalem 
affirmativam, sicut per istam ‘omnis homo est animal’ denotatur quod 
de quocumque dicitur iste terminus ‘homo’ significative sumptus, quo- 
modo accipitur in ista ‘omnis homo est animal,’ de eodem dicitur hoc 
praedicatum ‘animal’ significative sumptum, quomodo accipitur in ista 
‘omnis homo est animal.’ Non autem denotatur quod de quocumque 
dicitur subiectum aliter quam significative sumptum, quod de eodem 
dicitur praedicatum. Et ideo per istam ‘omnis homo est animal’ non 
denotatur quod ‘animal’ dicitur de isto termino ‘species specialissima,’ 
quamvis iste terminus ‘homo’ aliter quam significative sumptus dicatur 
de isto termino ‘species specialissima’ particulariter sumpto. Haec enim 
est vera in aliquo sensu: ‘Aliqua species specialissima est homo,’ et haec 
est falsa in omni sensu: ‘Aliqua species specialissima est animal.’ 


‘Dici autem de nullo’ est, saltem ex consequenti, quando per proposi- 
tionem denotatur quod de quocumque dicitur subiectum eodem modo 
sumptum, de eodem negatur praedicatum eodem modo sumptum, quod 
denotatur, saltem ex consequenti, per universalem negativam; sicut per 
istam ‘nullus homo est asinus’ denotatur quod de quocumque dicitur 
iste terminus ‘homo’ significative sumptus, de eodem negatur iste ter- 
minus ‘asinus’ significative sumptus. Et ideo, quando maior est univer- 
salis affirmativa in prima figura, syllogismus regulatur per “dici de omni,’ 
quia per maiorem denotatur quod de quocumque dicitur subiectum, 
de eodem dicitur praedicatum; per minorem autem denotatur quod 
subiectum primae propositionis dicitur de aliquo et per conclusionem 
denotatur quod de eodem dicitur praedicatum. Ergo regulatur per ‘dici 
de omni.’ Verbi gratia, si arguitur sic in Barbara: Omne animal est sub- 
stantia, omnis homo est animal, igitur omnis homo est substantia, per 
primam denotatur quod de quocumque dicitur ‘animal,’ de eodem 
dicitur ‘substantia;’ per secundam autem denotatur quod iste terminus 
‘animal’ significative sumptus praedicatur de homine universaliter, et 
per conclusionem denotatur quod iste terminus ‘substantia’ praedicatur 
de homine universaliter sumpto. Ergo iste?2® syllogismus regulatur per 
‘dici de omni.’ Et per idem patet, quando maior est universalis negativa 
in prima figura, regulatur per ‘dici de nullo.’ 


Sunt autem in prima figura tantummodo quattuor modi directe 
concludentes quando omnes termini sunt communes, | quia aut utraque 
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praemissa est affirmativa aut utraque negativa aut una affirmativa et 
alia negativa. Si utraque est negativa, nihil sequitur, etiam si utraque 
sit universalis; patet per instantiam in terminis, quia inveniuntur termini 
ubi utraque praemissa est vera et tamen universalis negativa, quae 
deberet esse conclusio, est falsa; et similiter?2? universalis affirmativa 
est falsa. Ergo nulla conclusio sequitur, nec affirmativa nec negativa. 
Exemplum primi in his terminis: homo,??8 rudibile,?*® asinus. Nam istae 
sunt verae: Nullus homo est asinus, nullum rudibile est homo; et haec 
falsa: Nullum rudibile est asinus. Exemplum secundi in his terminis: 
animal, lapis, arbor. Nam istae sunt verae: Nullus lapis est animal, nulla 
arbor est lapis; est haec falsa: Omnis arbor est animal. Si autem utraque 
est affirmativa, aut utraque est universalis affirmativa aut una universa- 
lis affirmativa et alia particularis affirmativa aut utraque particularis 
affirmativa. Si utraque est universalis affirmativa, habetur primus mo- 
dus, scilicet Barbara, quia ibi non possunt inveniri termini in quibus 
praemissae sunt verae et conclusio falsa.?8° Si autem una sit universalis 
affirmativa et alia particularis affirmativa, aut maior est universalis 
affirmativa et minor particularis affirmativa, et habetur tertius modus, 
scilicet Dari, quia ibi semper, si praemissae sint verae, conclusio est vera 
aut e converso. Et [est] coniugatio inutilis, quia praemissae possunt esse 
verae et conclusio falsa, eo quod universalis negativa contradictoria 
conclusionis potest esse vera cum praemissis. Patet in his terminis: ani- 
mal, homo, asinus. Nam istae sunt verae: Aliquod animal est asinus, 
omnis homo est animal; et haec vera: Nullus homo est asinus. Si autem 
utraque sit particularis affirmativa, est coniugatio inutilis, quia praemis- 
sae possunt esse verae et conclusio falsa. Patet hic: Aliquod animal est 
homo, aliquis bos est animal et stat quod?! nullus bos est homo. Si vero 
est una affirmativa et alia negativa, aut igitur utraque est universalis 
aut utraque particularis aut una universalis et alia particularis. Si 
utraque sit universalis, aut maior est affirmativa et minor negativa 
aut a converso. Si maior est affirmativa et | minor negativa, est coniuga- 
tio inutilis, quia tunc ex praemissis veris potest universalis affirmativa 
esse vera opposita illi quae deberet esse conclusio. Patet hic: Omnis homo 
est animal, nullus asinus est homo et stat ista: Omnis asinus est animal. 
Si autem maior est negativa et minor affirmativa, est secundus modus, 
scilicet Celarent. Sequitur enim: Nullus homo est asinus, omne risibile 
est homo, ergo nullum risibile est asinus. Et regulatur per ‘dici de nullo,’ 
quia in nullis terminis possunt praemissae esse verae, nisi conclusio sit 
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vera. Si vero una sit universalis et alia particularis, aut maior est uni- 
versalis et minor particularis aut maior est negativa et minor affirmativa, 
et sic est quartus modus, scilicet Ferio, sic arguendo: Nullus homo est 
asinus, aliquod animal est homo, ergo aliquod animal non est asinus. 
Et regulatur per ‘dici de nullo,’ nec in quibuscumque terminis possunt 
premissae esse verae et conclusio falsa. Si autem maior est affirmativa 
et minor negativa, est coniugatio inutilis, quia praemissae possunt esse 
verae sine conclusione. Istae enim sunt verae: Omnis homo est substantia, 
quoddam animal non est homo; haec est falsa quod animal non est sub- 
stantia. Si autem maior sit particularis, sive affirmativa sive negativa, 
et minor universalis, sive affirmativa sive negativa, est coniugatio 
inutilis, quia non sequitur: Aliquod animal est substantia, nullus lapis 
est animal, ergo aliquis lapis non est substantia, quia praemissae sunt 
verae et conclusio falsa. Nec sequitur: Aliquod animal non est homo, 
omne risibile est animal, ergo aliquod risibile non est homo, quia prae- 
missae sunt verae et conclusio falsa. Et ita patet quod tantum sunt 
quattuor modi directe concludentes in prima figura. 

Sed praeter istos quattuor modos principales concludentes directe sunt 
quinque concludentes indirecte. Sunt enim tres habentes easdem praemis- 
sas cum tribus praemissis principalibus, sed differunt in conclusionibus, 
quia concludunt conversas conclusionum trium principalium modorum, 
scilicet Baralipton celantes dabitis; et ideo reducuntur in primos tres 
modos principales per conversionem conclusionum. Et per conversionem 
| conclusionis syllogismi perfecti [potest concludi indirecte in tribus 
primis modis, non autem in quarto modo]. Sed [quod] talis syllogismus 
est reducibilis in quartum modum principalem per conversionem con- 
clusionis non potest poni, quia conclusio quarti modi non est convertibilis. 
Sed ponuntur duo alii modi concludentes indirecte conclusionem quarti 
modi, reducibiles?*? in eundem quartum modum principalem per con- 
versionem, non conclusionis, sed per conversionem alterius praemissae 
utriusque et per transpositionem propositionum. 

Ad evidentiam autem praedictorum et plurium dicendorum est 
sciendum quod secundum Aristotelem 1 Priorwm*** quidam syllogismus 
est perfectus et quidam imperfectus. Nominatur autem syllogismus 
perfectus iste, qui tantae est evidentiae quod nullo alio eget, scilicet 
nec conversione?*4 alicuius propositionis nec transpositione?*® propositio- 
num nec immutatione?’* alicuius propositionis in suam contradic- 
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toriam ad hoc quod appareat necessarius, sed statim omni intellectui 
apparet necessarius, quia regulatur per ‘dici de omni’ et ‘dici de nullo.’ 
Est [autem talis quilibet]?°? istorum modorum quattuor, quia aut con- 
cluditur universalis affirmativa et est primus modus, scilicet Barbara; 
aut concluditur particularis affirmativa et est tertius modus, scilicet 
Darit; aut concluditur universalis negativa et est secundus modus, 
scilicet Celarent; aut concluditur particularis negativa et sic est quartus 
modus, scilicet Fevio. Omnes autem alii syllogismi sunt imperfecti, quia 
non regulantur per ‘dici de omni’ nec per ‘dici de nullo’ et indigent?8 
aliquo alio, scilicet conversione alicuius propositionis vel transpositione 
terminorum vel mutatione?*® propositionis in contradictoriam, ad hoc 
ut evidenter apparent necessarii; et ideo ponantur necessarii per hoc 
[quod] reducuntur in quattuor primos modos primae figurae. 

Rursus est sciendum quod praeter tres modos secundarios primae 
figurae possunt poni plures alii, sicut satis innuit Avistoteles II Priorum,*° 
ubi docet quot?! propositiones sequuntur ex eisdem praemissis. Posset 
enim poni unus modus ex duabus universalibus affirmativis, concludenti- 
bus directe particularem affirmativam;?* alius ex maiore universali 
negativa et minore universali affirmativa, | concludentibus particularem 
negativam directe; aut alius modus ex eisdem concludentibus particu- 
larem negativam indirecte. Nec videretur obstare si diceretur quod istae 
conclusiones sequuntur ex conclusionibus modorum primorum** et 
non essent modi distincti. Nam per eandem rationem quintus modus, 
sextus et septimus, id est Baraltpton celantes et dabitis non deberent poni 
distincti modi a tribus primis principalibus, quia conclusiones istorum 
trium sequuntur ex conclusionibus trium primorum. Ideo dicendum est 
[quod] in veritate possunt poni alii modi qualitercumque vero concluden- 
tes. Sed modi respectu conclusionum primarum directarum et indirecta- 
rum non sunt plures. Si enim ex duabus universalibus inferatur directe 
conclusio particularis, argumentum bonum est; tamen conclusio non 
est conclusio prima directa nec prima conclusio indirecta. Similiter, si 
eX maiore universali negativa inferatur particularis negativa, in qua 
maior extremitas negatur de minore extremitate, vel particularis nega- 
tiva, in qua minor extremitas negatur de maiori extremitate sic: Nullum 
animal est lapis, omnis homo est animal, ergo aliquis homo non est lapis; 
et sic: Nullum animal est lapis, omnis homo est animal, ergo quidam 
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lapis non est homo, argumentum est bonum. Tamen neutra istarum 
conclusionum est prima conclusio, neque directa neque indirecta. 

Quintus igitur modus probatur et reducitur in primum modum per 
conversionem conclusionis primi modi; et tenet per istam regulam: 
Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens. Similiter per 
istam: Quidquid antecedit ad antecedens, antecedit ad consequens. 
Unde quia conclusio in Baralipton sequitur per conversionem per accidens 
ad conclusionem in Barbara, sequitur quod eadem conclusio sequitur ad 
praemissas in Dabitis, quod fit per Baralipton. 

Sextus autem modus, scilicet Celantes, reducitur in secundum, scilicet 
in Celarent, per conversionem conclusionis simpliciter; et similiter septi- 
mus, scilicet®44 Dabitis, reducitur in Dariz per conversionem conclusionis 
simpliciter. 

Octavus autem modus, scilicet Fapesmo, reducitur in Ferio per con- 
versionem maioris per accidens et per conversionem | minoris simpliciter 
et transpositione propositionum, in quas praedictae sunt conversae, in- 
ferendo eandem conclusionem quam prius sic fiat syllogismus: Omnis 
homo est animal, nullus asinus est homo, igitur quoddam animal non 
est homo. Qui probatur et reducitur sic: Convertatur ista maior ‘omnis 
homo est animal’ in istam ‘quoddam animal est homo,’ et convertatur 
illa minor ‘nullus asinus est homo’ in istam ‘nullus homo est asinus’ et 
transponantur istae sic: ‘Nullus homo est asinus, quoddam animal est 
homo;’ ex quibus sequitur in Ferio conclusio praecedens, scilicet “quod- 
dam animal non est homo.’ 

Nonus, scilicet modus Frisesomorum, reducitur in Ferio per con- 
versionem tam maioris quam minoris et transpositionem praemissarum 
propositionum. Et tenentur isti modi probandi et reducendi per istam 
regulam: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens, 
etiam quando propositiones transponuntur, quia transpositio propositio- 
num non impedit illationem. Si igitur ad conversas maioris et minoris 
sequitur conclusio in Ferio, oportet quod sequatur ad istas propositiones 
quae convertuntur in ipsas in Fapesmo [et] Frisesomorum, licet ordo 
propositionum mutetur. 


[2. De secunda figura] 


Circa secundam figuram aliquae regulae dantur, quarum una est 
quod ex utraque praemissa affirmativa*® nulla conclusio sequitur. Alia 
est quod, si maior fuerit particularis, nulla conclusio directa sequitur. 
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Haec autem figura habet quattuor modos concludentes directe, scilicet 
Cesare, camestres, festino, baroco. Omnes autem aliae coniugationes sunt 
inutiles, sicut per instantiam in terminis potest aperte probari. Et ideo 
sufficientia istorum quattuor modorum et regulae praedictae tali modo 
per divisionem possunt probari, quali modo probantur quattuor modi 
principales primae figurae. [Notandum tamen quod syllogismi secundae 
figurae non sunt ex se apparentes, sed habent reduci, vel per conver- 
sionem vel per impossibile, in syllogismos primae figurae]. 

Primus modus, scilicet Cesare, reducitur in secundum modum primae 
figurae per conversionem maioris. Secundus, scilicet Camestres, reducitur 
in secundum primae figurae et per conversionem minoris et transposi- 
tionem et conversionem conclusionis. Tertius, scilicet | Festino, reducitur 
in tertium modum primae figurae per conversionem maioris. Quartus, 
scilicet Baroco, non potest reduci per conversionem, sed per impossibile 
reducitur in primum modum primae figurae, arguendo scilicet ex eadem 
maiore contradictoria conclusionis, posita loco minoris, inferendo con- 
tradictoriam minoris. Syllogizetur enim primo sic: Omnis homo est 
animal, quidam lapis non est animal, ergo quidam lapis non est homo; 
et postea sumitur maior quae prius et contradictoria conclusionis sic: 
‘Omnis homo est animal, [omnis lapis est homo’], et infertur contradic- 
toria minoris sic: ‘Ergo omnis lapis est animal.’ Et tenet iste modus pro- 
bandi et reducendi per istam regulam: Quando ex opposito consequentis 
cum una praemissa sequitur oppositum alterius praemissae, syllogismus 
est bonus. Et non solum iste quartus modus, scilicet Baroco, reducitur 
in primam figuram per istum modum, scilicet per impossibile; sed etiam 
quilibet alius modus eodem modo reduci potest in aliquem modum primae 
figurae. Arguatur enim sic in Cesare: Nullus lapis est animal, omnis homo 
est animal, igitur nullus homo est lapis; et postea arguatur ex opposito 
praedicto modo sic: Nullus lapis est animal, aliquis homo est lapis, ergo 
aliquis homo non est animal, et habetur bonus syllogismus in Ferio 
et regulatur per dici ‘de nullo.’ Et ita etiam alii modi sive syllogismi 
possunt reduci per talem modum, id est per impossibile, in alios modos 
primae figurae. 

Primordialiter™4* autem hoc docetur de quarto modo communiter et 
non de aliis, quia alii possunt aliter reduci, scilicet per conversionem, 
quartus autem non. Et vocatur iste modus probandi et reducendi ‘per 
impossibile,’ quia si primus modus reducibilis sit ex veris, impossibile 
est quod secundus in quem reducitur sit ex veris. 
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Est autem sciendum, quamvis, sicut dictum est, sint tantum quattuor 
modi concludentes directe in secunda figura, sunt tamen alii concludentes 
indirecte in eadem figura. Unde possunt poni duo modi concludentes 
indirecte conversas conclusionum primorum duorum modorum, sicut 
ponuntur tres modi concludentes conversas primo trium primorum 
modorum primae figurae. Quando etiam maior esset particularis sive 
affirmativa sive negativa | et minor universalis affirmativa vel negativa, 
posset concludi conclusio indirecta. Bene enim sequitur: Quoddam animal 
est homo, nullus asinus est homo, ergo quoddam animal non est asinus,”47 
quia conversa minore simpliciter retenta maiore et transpositis propositio- 
nibus, sequitur eadem conclusio in Ferio, sic: Nullus homo est asinus, 
quoddam animal est homo, ergo quoddam animal non est asinus. Similiter 
sequitur: Quaedam substantia non est animal, omnis homo est animal, 
ergo quaedam substantia non est homo, quia transpositis propositionibus 
sequitur eadem conclusio sic: Omnis homo est animal, quaedam sub- 
stantia non est animal, ergo quaedam substantia non est homo. Isti 
tamen duo universales modi non haberent aliam distinctam propositionem 
a tertio modo et quarto concludentibus directe, et ideo non deberent 
dici distincti modi numero; sed primi duo different a primis duobus 
concludentibus directe in conclusione. 

Posset etiam ex eisdem praemissis, tam in primo modo quam in 
secundo modo, concludi conclusio particularis tam directa quam in- 
directa. 


[3. De] tertia figura 


Circa tertiam figuram dantur duae regulae. Earum prima est quod, 
minore existente negativa, nulla conclusio directe sequitur. Alia est 
quod in tertia figura non concluditur conclusio nisi particularis. 

Et habet haec figura sex modos concludentes directe, scilicet Darapte 
felapton disamis datist bocardo ferison. Omnes autem aliae coniugationes 
respectu conclusionis directae sunt inutiles. Quod patere potest sicut 
patuit prius de coniugationibus inutilibus primae figurae. Primus, 
scilicet Davapti, reduciter in Dari per conversionem minoris per accidens. 
Secundus, scilicet Felapton, reducitur in Fevio per conversionem minoris 
per accidens. Tertius, scilicet Disamis, reducitur in Dari per conver- 
sionem maioris et transpositionem propositionum et conversionem con- 
clusionis. Quartus, scilicet Datisi, reducitur in Dari per conversionem 
minoris. Quintus, scilicet Baroco, reducitur in Barbara, per impossibile 
arguendo ex opposito conclusionis et eadem minore inferendo contra- 
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dictoriam maioris. Et eodem modo omnes alii modi tertiae figurae | 
reduci possunt in primam figuram, sicut dictum est prius de omnibus 
modis secundae figurae. Alius autem, scilicet Ferison, reducitur in Ferio 
per conversionem minoris. Praeter istos modos concludentes directe, 
possunt poni alii modi concludentes indirecte, quia tres concludentes 
conversas trium affirmativorum, scilicet Darapti disamis et datist. 


[4.] De intellectione versuum Barbara etc.*4 


Ad intelligendum autem versus praedictos, scilicet Barbara celarent 
etc., et quid quaedam litterae in eis significant, est sclendum quod omnes 
modi praeter quattuor primos incipientes a b debent reduci in Barbara, 
incipientes a c in Celarent, incipientes a d in Dartt, incipientes ab f in Ferio. 

Item, in quocumque modo et quotiens ponitur s, propositio signifi- 
cata?4® per vocalem immediate praecedentem debet converti simpliciter ; 
ubi ponitur p, propositio, scilicet significata per vocalem praecedentem 
vel ista quae convertitur in ipsam, debet converti per accidens; ubi 
autem ponitur haec littera m, propositiones debent transponi; quando 
autem ponitur c in medio dictionis, significatur quod modus non est 
reducibilis in primam figuram per conversionem sed tantummodo per 
impossibile. Unde versus: 


S vult simpliciter verti, # vero per acci, 
m vult transponi, c per impossibile dici. 


[5. Regulae speciales] 


Sed quae praedicta sunt, intelligi debent quando omnes termini 
sunt communes et omnes propositiones sunt de recto et mere de inesse 
et mere de praesenti et pure affirmativae et pure negativae [et] verbum 
in omni propositione accipitur sine omni determinatione, quia non in 
omnibus aliis habent locum omnia supradicta. Unde et de diversis 
oportet dare regulas speciales. 

Per praedictos autem versus Barbara celarent etc., nihil videtur debere 
intelligi de syllogismis ex singularibus, cum tamen, sicut dictum est, 
ex propositionibus singularibus fiant veri syllogismi. Et ideo sciendum 
est quod, quando aliqua propositio est 25° singularis, sive ponatur loco 
universalis sive loco particularis, semper est bonus syllogismus in omni 
figura respectu alicuius conclusionis, si est syllogismus dempta proposi- 
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tione singulari et posita eius loco propositione universali vel particulari. 
Et idem est si aliae praemissae sint singulares. Sicut enim sequitur: 
Omne animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, ergo omnis homo 
est substantia; ita sequitur: | Sortes est substantia, omnis homo est 
Sortes, ergo Sortes est substantia. Et sicut sequitur: Nullus homo est 
angelus, aliquod album est homo, ergo aliquod album non est angelus; 
ita sequitur: Sortes non est angelus, aliquod album est Sortes, ergo ali- 
quod album non est?*! angelus. Et ita de omnibus aliis modis in omni 
figura. Et probantur omnes tales modi de singularibus vel de singulari 
per hoc, quod non est invenire terminos in quibus praemissae possunt 
esse verae et conclusio falsa: per quem modum probat A7istoteles coniuga- 
tiones utiles in libro Priorum.252 Et eodem modo possunt reduci in 
primam figuram, etiam in primos quattuor modos syllogismi primae 
figurae concludentes directe,?°* syllogismi aliarum figurarum, quo?*4 alii 
syllogismi habentes omnes terminos communes reducuntur. Et quando- 
que plures syllogismi concludentes indirecte possunt fieri, si una prae- 
missarum vel ambae sit vel sint singularis vel singulares, quam si omnes 
termini essent communes. Quandocumque enim minor est singularis 
affirmativa in prima figura, sive maior fuerit universalis affirmativa sive 
singularis negativa, potest concludi conclusio indirecta sic: Nullus homo 
est albus, Sortes est homo, ergo quoddam album non est Sortes et 
nullum album est Sortes. Et tamen in Ferio non potest concludi conclusio 
indirecta. Et causa diversitatis est qui particularis negativa vel indefinita, 
quae concluditur in Fevio, non erit convertibilis; sed singularis negativa 
quae directe concluditur, si in prima figura minor est singularis affirma- 
tiva, est convertibilis tam in particularem negativam quam in univer- 
salem negativam, si praedicatum singularis est terminus communis. Ex 
singularibus igitur possunt fieri syllogismi. Et quandoque altera praemis- 
sarum tantummodo est singularis quandoque utraque, quandoque una 
praemissa est particularis et altera singularis. Et ideo, quod dicit 
Aristoteles 1 Priorum quod sine universali non erit syllogimus, intelligi 
debet quando omnes termini sunt communes, non autem quando ali- 
quis terminus [est] discretus. Docet enim Artstoteles principaliter quo- 
modo syllogizandum est in scientiis quae utuntur terminis communibus, 
non discretis. 

| Quamvis autem syllogismi ex singularibus in secunda figura et in 
tertia possunt reduci ad primam figuram tam per converionem aliquam 
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quam per impossibile, tamen syllogismus ex singularibus in tertia?®® 
figura est evidentissimus. Et vocatur a multis syllogismus expositorius. 
Evidentissime enim sequitur: Iste homo sive Sortes est homo, Sortes 
est animal, ergo aliquod animal est homo, sicut etiam valet syllogismus 
si una praemissa, scilicet maior, fuerit negativa. Bene enim sequitur: 
Sortes non est asinus,?5* Sortes est animal, ergo aliquod animal non est 
asinus. Sed si minor fuerit negativa, non valet quia non sequitur: Sortes 
est homo, Sortes non est Plato, ergo Plato non 2°? est homo. 

Rursus sciendum est quod, si in secunda figura medium fuerit ter- 
minus singularis, ex praemissis affirmativis et?°® particularibus sequitur 
conclusio particularis, si maior extremitas et minor extremitas fuerint 
termini communes. Bene enim sequitur: Aliquis homo est Sortes, aliquod 
animal est Sortes, ergo aliquod animal est homo, quia conversa maiore 
in singularem est bonus syllogimus in prima figura sic: Sortes est homo, 
aliquod animal est Sortes, ergo aliquod animal est homo. Item, si in 
secunda figura ambae praemissae fuerint universales, habentes idem 
praedicatum singulare, sequitur conclusio universalis sic: Omnis homo 
albus est Sortes, omnis homo musicus est Sortes, ergo omnis musicus 
est homo albus, quia conversa maiore in singularem est bonus syllogis- 
mus in prima figura sic: Sortes est homo albus, omnis homo musicus 
est Sortes, ergo omnis homo musicus est homo albus. 

De inesse. Sequitur videre quomodo syllogizandum est ex proposi- 
tionibus de inesse, quando aliqua determinatio adverbialis et aequivalens 
videtur in aliqua propositione addi subiecto vel praedicato vel copulae; 
et quomodo proprie loquendo subiecto addi non potest, quia, si addatur 
alicui, totum erit subiectum et est eodem modo syllogizandum ac si 
subiectum esset terminus simplex. Unde, sicut iste syllogismus est bonus: 
Omnis homo currit, Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes currit; ita ille: Omne 
velociter currens est homo, Sortes est velociter currens, ergo Sortes est 
homo. Et idem | dicendum, si videatur addi praedicato. 

Si autem videatur addi copulae et fiat syllogismus in prima figura, 
semper ponenda est in maiore et non in minore. Bene enim sequitur: 
Omnis homo immoderate bibit, Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes immoderate 
bibit. Sed non sequitur:76® Omne bibens est animal, aliquis homo im- 
moderate est bibens, ergo aliquis [homo] est immoderate animal. Nec 
sequitur :7®° Discens movetur, Sortes est bene discens, ergo Sortes bene 
movetur. Sic etiam bene sequitur: Omnis homo in quantum est rationalis 
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est susceptibilis disciplinae, Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes in quantum 
rationalis est susceptibilis disciplinae. Sed non sequitur: Omne visibile 
est album, Sortes in quantum homo est visibilis, ergo Sortes in quan- 
tum homo est albus. Si vero determinatio includit?* negationem, non 
valet discursus. Non enim sequitur: Omnis homo praeter Sortem 
currit, Plato est homo, ergo Plato praeter Sortem currit. 

In secunda figura, ad hoc quod propriissime sit syllogismus, requiritur 
quod talis determinatio addatur copulae in utraque praemissa. Bene 
enim sequitur: Omnis equus velociter currit, nulla talpa velociter currit, 
ergo nulla talpa est equus. Si tamen non sit determinatio distrahens nec 
diminuens et ponatur in affirmativa, erit argumentum bonum sic: 
Omne corpus caeleste velociter movetur, talpa non movetur, ergo talpa 
non est corpus caeleste. Si autem ponatur in negativa et non in affirma- 
tiva, non valet. Non enim sequitur: Nullus planeta tarde movetur, sol 
movetur, ergo sol non est planeta. 

In tertia figura, si ponatur in maiore et in conclusione huiusmodi 
determinatio nec distrahens nec diminuens, est syllogismus bonus sic: 
Omnis homo bene vivit, omnis homo est animal, ergo aliquod animal 
bene vivit. Si autem ponatur in minore, non est addenda copulae in 
conclusione sed subiecto [sic]: Omnis homo est animal, omnis homo cito 
addiscit grammaticam, ergo aliquis qui cito addiscit grammaticam est 
homo. 

De praeterito et futuro. Sequitur videre quomodo?® arguendum est 
ex propositionibus de praeterito et de futuro. Circa quod sciendum 
quod in prima figura, si subiectum maioris sit terminus communis et 
supponat pro his quae sunt, id est pro?®* his de quorum nominibus seu 
pronominibus demonstrantibus ipsa praedicatur per verbum de prae- 
senti, minor | debet esse de praesenti, non de praeterito, sic: Omne album 
fuit homo, Sortes est albus, ergo Sortes fuit homo. Aliter non regulare- 
tur per ‘dici de omni.’ Si autem subiectum [supponat] pro his quae 
fuerunt, id est pro his [de] quorum nominibus seu pronominibus demon- 
strantibus ipsa et supponentibus pro ipsis praedicatur per verbum de 
praeterito, minor debet esse de praeterito sic: Omne album fuit homo, 
Sortes fuit albus, ergo Sortes fuit homo. Numquam autem in hac figura 
sequitur conclusio de praesenti. 

In secunda figura, si subiectum utriusque praemissae sit terminus 
communis et supponat [subiectum] utriusque pro his quae sunt, sequitur 
conclusio de praesenti. Si autem utriusque subiectum supponat pro his 
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quae fuerunt, sequitur conclusio de praeterito. Si autem una praemissa 
fuerit de praeterito et alia de praesenti, nulla sequitur conclusio. Si 
autem subiectum maioris [supponat] pro his quae sunt et subiectum 
minoris pro his quae fuerunt, nulla sequitur conclusio, nisi de praesenti, 
nisi cum additione quod fuit. Non enim sequitur: Omne quod est album 
fuit nigrum, nihil quod fuit musicum fuit nigrum, ergo nullum musicum 
est album; sed sequitur: Ergo nihil quod fuit musicum est album. Si 
autem subiectum maioris accipiatur pro his quae fuerunt et subiectum 
minoris pro his quae sunt, sequitur conclusio de praeterito sic: Omne 
nigrum fuit album, nullum musicum fuit album, ergo nullum musicum 
fuit nigrum. 

In tertia figura, si utraque praemissa fuerit de praeterito et subiectum 
in utraque accipiatur pro his quae fuerunt, sequitur conclusio de prae- 
terito accepto subiecto pro his quae fuerunt, sic: Omnis homo fuit 
albus, omnis homo fuit niger, ergo aliquod quod fuit nigrum fuit album. 
Si autem subiectum accipiatur in maiore pro his quae fuerunt et in 
minore pro his quae sunt vel e converso, nulla conclusio sequitur. Si 
autem in utraque subiectum supponat pro his quae sunt, sequitur con- 
clusio de praeterito, quia sequitur: Omnis qui est homo fuit albus, omnis 
qui est homo fuit niger, ergo aliquid quod fuit nigrum fuit album. Si 
autem maior sit de praesenti et minor de praeterito, nulla conclusio 
sequitur. Si vero maior sit de praeterito et minor de praesenti, si subiec- 
tum maioris supponat pro his quae sunt, nulla sequitur conclusio. Si 
vero subiectum maioris accipitur | pro his quae sunt, sequitur conclusio 
de praeterito accepto subiecto pro his quae sunt. Sequitur enim: Omnis 
homo qui est homo fuit puer, omnis homo est senex, ergo aliquis qui 
est senex fuit puer. 

Praedicta omnia de huiusmodi discursibus in secunda figura et tertia 
probari possunt reducendo eos in primam figuram per conversionem vel 
per impossibile. Sicut autem contingit praedictis modis syllogizare ex 
propositionibus de praeterito, sic contingit syllogizare ex propositionibus 
de futuro, nec oportet de istis dare alias regulas, quia eodem modo 
contingit syllogizare ex propositionibus de praeterito et de futuro. 

Ex obliquts. Circa syllogismos ex obliquis est sciendum quod in prima 
figura, si maior fuerit de obliquo, sive subiectum vel praedicatum sit 
terminus obliquus, si minor sit de recto, est syllogismus regulatus per 
‘dici de omni’ vel ‘dici de nullo’ respectu conclusionis habentis terminum 
subiectum obliquum, si subiectum maioris fuerit obliquus et habentis 
praedicatum [terminum obliquum, si praedicatum] maioris fuerit ter- 
minus obliquus. Sequitur enim: Omnem hominem videt angelus, Sortes 
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est homo, ergo Sortem videt angelus. Similiter sequitur: Nullus homo 
est Sortes, Plato est homo, ergo Plato non est Sortes. 

Si autem maior fuerit de recto et minor de obliquo, non erit syllogis- 
mus regulatus nec per ‘dici de omni’ nec per ‘dici de nulla’. Aliquando 
tamen talis discursus tenet, scilicet si utraque praemissa fuerit affirma- 
tiva. Bene enim sequitur: Omnis homo est animal, Sortem videt homo, 
ergo Sortem videt animal. Sed si altera praemissarum fuerit negativa, 
non sequitur. Non enim sequitur: Nullus homo est asinus, Sortem videt 
homo, ergo Sortem non videt asinus. Similiter sequitur: Omnis homo 
est animal, iste asinus est hominis, ergo iste asinus est animalis. Sed si 
maior fuerit negativa, non sequitur, quia non sequitur: Nullus homo est 
Deus, iste asinus est hominis, ergo iste asinus non est Dei. 

Rursus, si utraque praemissa habeat alterum terminum obliquum, ita 
quod subiectum unius sit terminus obliquus et praedicatum alterius sit 
terminus obliquus, est bonus?® discursus respectu conclusionis de recto, 
si maior sit negativa sed non est regulatus per ‘dici de omni’ vel ‘dici 
de nullo,’ [si maior sit affirmativa]. | Bene enim sequitur: Nullum 
hominem videt asinus, omne rationale videt hominem, ergo nullum 
rationale est asinus. Bene etiam sequitur: Nullus asinus videt hominem, 
omnem grammaticum videt asinus, ergo nullus grammaticus est homo. 
Sed si praemissae fuerint affirmativae, non valet talis modus arguendi, 
quia non sequitur: Omnem hominem videt asinus, omnis equus videt 
hominem, ergo omnis equus est asinus. 

In secunda figura, si utraque praemissarum habeat subiectum obli- 
quum vel praedicatum obliquum sequitur conclusio de recto, sic: Nullum 
hominem videt asinus, omnem equum videt asinus, ergo nullus equus 
est homo; et sic: Omnis asinus est hominis, nullus leo est hominis, ergo 
nullus leo est asinus. Si autem maior sit de recto et afirmativa et minor 
habens subiectum obliquum, sequitur conclusio habens subiectum obli- 
quum sic: Omnis asinus est animal, nullum hominem videt animal, ergo 
nullum hominem videt asinus. Si autem maior esset negativa, non 
valeret. Non enim sequitur: Nullus equus est asinus, omnem hominem 
videt asinus, ergo nullum hominem videt equus. Si autem maior sit 
de recto et minor negativa habens praedicatum obliquum, sequitur 
conclusio habens praedicatum obliquum sic: Omnis homo est animal, 
nullus asinus videt animal, ergo nullus asinus videt hominem. Si vero 
maior sit negativa habens praedicatum obliquum et minor de recto, 
sequitur conclusio habens subiectum obliquum, sic: Nullus asinus videt 
hominem, omne rationale est homo, ergo nullum rationale videt asinus. 
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Praedicta probari possunt reducendo coniugationes utiles in primam 
figuram per conversionem vel per impossibile aut per tales regulas: 
A negatione superioris et convertibilis et quod denotatur esse superius 
aut convertibile ad negationem inferioris et convertibilis et quod denota- 
tur est inferius vel convertibile, est consequentia bona. Si autem aliqua 
alia combinatio ex huinsmodi propositionibus in secunda figura sit utilis, 
studiosus ex his habebit occasionem inveniendi. 

In tertia figura circa quemlibet modum possunt fieri octo combina- 
tiones; quarum?®> prima est si utraque praemissa habet subiectum obli- 
quum, secunda si utraque habet praedicatum obliquum, tertia si maior 
habet subiectum obliquum et minor praedicatum obliquum, quarta 
scilicet e converso, quinta si maior est de recto | et minor habens subiec- 
tum obliquum, sexta si maior sit de recto et minor habens praedicatum 
obliquum, septima si maior habet subiectum obliquum et minor est 
de recto, octava si minor est de recto et maior habens praedicatum 
obliquum. 

Prima combinatio, si utraque praemissa sit affirmativa, non valet, 
quia non sequitur: Omnem hominem videt asinus, omnem hominem 
videt leo, ergo aliquis leo est asinus; si maior est negativa, valet, quia 
sequitur: Nullum hominem videt asinus, omnem hominem videt leo, 
ergo aliquis leo non?®® est asinus. Secunda coniugatio, si utraque prae- 
missa est affirmativa, est inutilis, quia non sequitur: Omnis asinus est 
hominis, omnis bos est hominis, ergo aliquis bos est asinus; si maior 
fuerit negativa, est utilis, quia sequitur: Nullus asinus est hominis, omnis 
bos est hominis, ergo aliquis bos non est asinus. Septima valet, si utraque 
praemissa sit affirmativa, quia sequitur: Omnem hominem videt equus, 
omnis homo est animal, ergo aliquod animal videt equus; similiter, si 
maior sit negativa, valet sic: Nullum hominem videt equus, omnis homo 
est animal, ergo aliquod animal non videt equus. Tertia non valet, si 
utraque sit affirmativa, quia non sequitur: Omnem hominem videt 
equus, omnis homo 78? videt asinum, ergo aliquis asinus est equus; 
similiter, si maior sit negativa, non valet, quia non sequitur: Nullum 
hominem videt asinus, omnis homo videt animal rudibile, ergo aliquod 
animal rudibile non est asinus. Quarta non valet, si utraque sit affirma- 
tiva, quia non sequitur: Omnis servus est regis, omnis servi est filia, 
ergo aliqua?®® filia est rex; si autem maior sit negativa, non valet, quia 
non sequitur: Nullus homo est asini, omnis hominis est animal rudibile, 
ergo aliquod (animal) rudibile non est asinus. Quinta non valet respectu 
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conclusionis de obliquo, si utraque est affirmativa, quia non sequitur: 
Omnis homo est animal rationale, omnem hominem videt asinus, ergo 
aliquis asinus est animal rationale; similiter, si maior sit negativa, non 
valet, quia non sequitur: Nullus homo est asinus, onmem hominem 
videt animal rudibile, ergo aliquod animal rudibile non est asinus. Sexta 
valet respectu conclusionis de obliquo, quia sequitur: Omnis homo est 
rationalis, omnis homo videt asinum, ergo aliquem asinum videt ratio- 
nale; si maior sit negativa, non valet, quia non sequitur: Nullus | homo 
est asinus, omnis homo videt bovem, ergo bovem non videt asinus. 
Octava valet respectu conclusionis de obliquo, si utraque sit affirmativa, 
quia sequitur: Omnis asinus est hominis, omnis asinus est animal, ergo 
aliquod animal est hominis; si maior sit negativa, valet, quia sequitur: 
Nullus asinus est hominis, omnis asinus est animal, ergo aliquod animal 
non est hominis. 

Ista probari possunt reducendo coniugationes utiles in primam figu- 
ram per conversionem vel per impossibile vel per istam regulam: Ab 
inferiori et convertibili et?®® quod denotatur esse inferius vel convertibile 
ad superius et ad aliud quod denotatur esse superius vel convertibile est 
argumentum bonum, vel per aliquam aliam. 

Conclusiones etiam possunt variari multis modis, quia aut conclusio 
est de recto aut habens subiectum obliquum aut praedicatum obliquum ; 
de quibus habebit ex praedictis studiosus occasionem inveniendi an 
aliqua sequitur ex praemissis dispositis aliquo praedictorum modorum, 
vel nulla. Sicut autem processum est circa tertiam figuram in isto 
capitulo,??° videlicet enumerando combinationes, ita qui voluerit poterit 
facere circa secundam figuram et etiam primam. 


[B. DE SYLLOGISMIS MODALIBUS] 


Desuper est considerare quomodo syllogizandum est quando aliqua 
praemissa vel utraque est modalis. Ad eius evidentiam est revocanda 
ad memoriam distinctio””! supraposita de propositione modali, quod 
scilicet duos sensus potest habere — sive secundum compositionem et 
divisionem sive secundum amphibologiam, non est curandum — quia 
saepe diversimode syllogizandum est, quando propositio modalis accipi- 
tur in uno sensu et quando in?” alio. 

Sunt autem quidam docti in logica, qui probare nituntur quod, quando 
modus praedicatur in aliqua propositione, non est propositio modalis, 
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quia sic propositio?”? modalis esset propositio de inesse, quia si modus 
praedicaretur, denotaretur simpliciter inesse ipsi dicto. Sed quando 
praedicatum denotatur inesse simpliciter subiecto, tunc propositio est 
de inesse. Ergo si modus praedicaretur in modali, omnis propositio moda- 
lis esset propositio de inesse; sicut ista est de inesse: ‘Sortes est contin- 
gens,’ eodem modo ista est de inesse: ‘Sortem currere?” est contingens.’ 


Item, sequeretur quod, maiore de inesse et minore de contingenti 
in prima figura, esset syllogismus perfectus et regulatus per ‘dici de 
omni’ et ‘dici de nullo;’ quod est contra Aristotelem 1 Priorum.?7° 


Item, haec est de inesse | ‘aliquod possibile est hominem currere,’ 
ergo propositio in quam convertitur est de inesse; haec est de inesse 
‘hominem currere est possibile,’ secundum quod ‘possibile’ est praedica- 
tum. 


Item, per istam ‘hominem currere est possibile’ ita denotatur praedi- 
catum inesse subiecto, sicut per istam ‘homo est animal;’ ergo si una 
est de inesse, et alia. 


Moderni?’® per rationem nituntur probare significationem termini, 
quae tamen, eo quod est ad placitum, non per rationem sed per auctori- 
tatem vel usum loquendi, si est necesse, probari debet. Ideo quod pro- 
positio, quae accipitur in sensu compositionis et in qua praedicatur vel 
subicitur modus, vocetur aliquando ab Arzstotele propositio de necessario 
et de contingenti, et per consequens quod talem propositionem aliquando 
sequentes vocaverunt modalem, quia ipsi vocaverunt omnem propo- 
sitionem modalem, quam Avristoteles distinxit a propositione de inesse, 
ostendam. Nam Aristoteles 1 Priorum??? dicit quod propositiones de 
necessario convertuntur sicut istae de inesse, non alia facta variatione 
in propositionibus convertendis de necessario quam in propositionibus 
de inesse de eisdem terminis, dempto?’® modo necessitatis correspondenti- 
bus eis. Sed hoc non potest esse verum de propositionibus de necessario, 
si modus sit tantummodo determinatio compositionis et non est subiec- 
tum nec praedicatum, etiam??? secundum ipsos. [Sed quod] haec est 
vera ‘aliquod illuminans hanc regionem necessario est sol,’ et tamen sua 
conversa est falsa ‘sol necessario est illuminans hanc regionem,’ ipsi non 
ignorant sed tenent; et aperte docent quod?®® praedicatum appellat 
suam formam et [non] subiectum, ex quo sequitur quod prima est vera 
et secunda falsa. Regula igitur Aristotelis ibidem intelligi debet solum de 
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propositionibus de?! necessario, acceptis in sensu compositionis, in quo 
sensu modus praedicatur et subicitur, etiam secundum istos. 

Item, secundum Aristotelem?®? eodem modo syllogizatur ex omnibus 
propositionibus de necessario in omni figura, quomodo?8? syllogizatur 
ex omnibus propositionibus de inesse, etiam in quibus nulla deter- 
minatio additur verbo. Sed hoc non est verum, si modus sit?®4 deter- 
minatio compositionis, quia [in] secunda figura non sic syllogizatur; 
nam talis syllogismus non valet, etiam secundum ipsos: Omne corpus 
caeleste visum a me de necessitate est sol, Venus de necessitate non est 
sol, ergo Venus de necessitate non est corpus caeleste visum a me. 

Haec praedicta ad praesens | sufficiant causa brevitatis contra 
praedictam opinionem. — Dicendum est igitur quod Aristoteles et alii 
sequentes ipsum tam propositionem, in qua modus necessitatis est 
subiectum vel praedicatum, quam propositionem, in qua modus est 
determinatio compositionis, vocant aliquando propositionem ex necessi- 
tate inesse vel non inesse. Et saepe vocat eam necessariam,?®> cum tamen 
quam plurimae propositiones modales de necessario proprie loquendo sint 
impossibiles. Propositiones etiam de contingenti aliquando vocat contin- 
gere inesse et saepe vocat eas contingentes, quarum tamen multae proprie 
loquendo sunt negativae et quaedam impossibiles. Et ideo sequendo 
modum loquendi antiquorum, utraque propositio potest vocari modalis. 
Non tamen omnis propositio, in qua ponitur aliquis huiusmodi modus, 
est vocanda modalis. Ista enim: ‘Omne verum est necessarium,’ [omne 
necessarium] est possibile’ et consimiles non sunt vocandae?** modales, 
si nolumus invenire novum modum loquendi. Sed omnis propositio in 
qua praeter huiusmodi modum exprimuntur termini, ex quibus possit 
formari propositio de inesse absque isto modo addito, vocatur propositio 
modalis, sicut tales: Omne necessarium esse verum est necessarium, 
propositionem impossibilem esse veram est impossibile, aliquod verum 
potest esse impossibile, omnem hominem esse album est necessarium, 
albus potest esse nigrum; et consimiles. 

Et si instetur fere eodem?8? [modo] quam prius contra ista, quod tales 
propositiones, ubi modus est subiectum vel praedicatum, sunt singulares 
et non universales et?88 nec particulares, Avzstoteles?®® autem et ali 
sequentes ipsum dicunt aliquas modales esse universales et aliquas parti- 
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culares; respondendum est per aequivocationem de universali et de 
particulari, quia aliquando vocatur propositio universalis et particularis 
ista in qua subicitur terminus communis signo universali vel particulari, 
determinatus respectu verbi principalis indicativi modi; et sic vocando 
propositionem universalem vel particularem, propositio, ubi modus 
praedicatur vel subicitur in propositione modali, non est universalis nec 
particularis. Aliter vocatur propositio universalis vel particularis illa, 
in qua ponitur terminus communis signo universali vel particulari, deter- 
minatus respectu alterius verbi quam principalis indicativi modi. Nec 
talis modus loquendi improbari potest per rationem, quia voces sunt 
ad placitum. Et sic vocantur plures propositiones universales et particu- 
lares, in quibus modus qui reddit propositionem modalem praedicatur 
vel subicitur. 

| Ad ista autem, quae allegat opinio alia, leve est respondendum. 

Ad primam enim dicendum est quod non sequitur, ex hoc quod 
modus praedicatur, propositionem huiusmodi [esse] de inesse, quia pro- 
positio non ideo vocatur praecise de inesse quia per ipsam denotatur 
praedicatum inesse subiecto per praedicationem, non per realem in- 
existentiam, sicut quidam phantastici arbitrantur, sed quia praedicatum 
denotatur inesse subiecto absque hoc quod modus sit determinatio com- 
positionis principalis vel subiectum aut?®° praedicatum in propositione, 
in qua ponuntur termini alterius propositionis. 

Ad secundam dicendum quod non sequitur talem mixtionem uni- 
versale [.. .]. 

Ad tertiam dicendum quod haec est de possibili?*! ‘possibile est 
aliquem hominem currere,’ nec probatur contrarium. 

Ad quartam dicendum quod per istam ‘hominem currere est possibile’ 
non solum denotatur praedicatum principale inesse subiecto, sed etiam 
denotatur quod aliqua alia propositio quam ista modalis, cuius termini 
vel terminus hic exprimitur vel exprimuntur si formetur, est possibilis. 
Hoc autem non denotatur per ‘omnis homo est animal,’ et ideo una de 
inesse et alia non. 

Propositio igitur modalis non ideo praecise vocatur modalis, quia modus 
est determinatio compositionis. Tunc enim omnis propositio in qua 
poneretur determinatio aliqua compositionis esset modalis et ita omnes 
tales essent modales: Omnis homo velociter currit, equus bene manducat, 
furiosus vehementer est iratus: Sed propositio vocatur modalis, quia 
per ipsam denotatur talis modus competere propositioni cuius termini 
ibi exprimuntur, si sumitur in sensu compositionis, vel alicui propositioni 
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vel propositionibus cuius vel quarum terminus praedicatus ibidem ex- 
primitur. Propter quod ‘animal istud, quod de necessitate est homo, est 
musicum’ non vocatur modalis. 


[z.] De modalibus [in sensu divisionis] 


Diversimode autem syllogizatur ex propositionibus modalibus, si 
sumantur in sensu compositionis seu aequivalenti et in sensu divisionis 
vel aequivalenti. 


Pro prima autem figura illa est regula generalis propositionuibus?” 
modalibus, non habentibus modos qui sint negativi et non affirmativi, 
quod, si maior universalis in prima figura sumatur in sensu divisionis 
vel aequivalenti, ita quod modus sit determinatio compositionis et 
non praedicatum nec subiectum, syllogismus [est] bonus, regulatus per 
dici ‘de omni’ vel dici ‘de nullo’ respectu conclusionis directae et de 
eodem modo, | sive minor sit de eodem modo sive de inesse, nisi sit ibi_ f. 154 rb. 
fallacia?*? aequivocationis, amphibologiae, compositionis,?®* accentus vel 
figurae dictionis, [vel] propter soloecismum. Excipiuntur tamen aliquo 
modo duo modi, scilicet ‘possibilis’ et ‘contingens,’ quia quando maior 
est ‘de possibili,’ ipsa est distinguenda, eo quod subiectum potest accipi 
pro his quae sunt vel pro his quae possunt esse. Si enim maior accipiatur 
pro his quae sunt, minor debet etiam [esse] de inesse, quia si sit de possi- 
bili est inutilis coniugatio. Si vero subiectum maioris accipiatur pro his 
quae possunt esse, minor debet esse de possibili. Et proportionaliter 
dicendum est quando maior est de contingenti. 


In secunda autem figura talis modus arguendi ex praemissis, in 
quarum altera vel utraque modus est determinatio compositionis respectu 
conclusionis de?*® eodem modo, non est generaliter bonus. Saepe tamen 
[est] bonus respectu conclusionis de inesse; et aliquando est bonus 
respectu conclusionis de eodem modo. Causa autem brevitatis omittam 
dicere distincte quando talis modus arguendi est bonus et quando non, 
quia oporteret facere tractatum nimis longum. 


Sunt tamen notandae tres regulae ; quarum una est quod,?9® quando?9” 
talis discursus in secunda figura potest reduci in primam figuram per 
conversionem vel per impossibile, discursus est bonus vel respectu con- 
clusionis de eodem modo vel conclusionis de inesse. Et in Camestres, si 
negativa fuerit de inesse, syllogismus est bonus respectu conclusionis de 
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inesse. Bene enim sequitur: Omne illuminans hunc locum de necessitate 
est planeta caelestis, nullus ignis est planeta caelestis, ergo nullus est 
ignis illuminans hunc locum. Sed non sequitur conclusio de necessario, 
illa scilicet: Omnis ignis de necessitate non est illuminans hunc locum. 


Alia regula est quod, quando propositio de inesse?** infert suam 
modalem et e converso, est syllogismus bonus, si utraque praemissa sit 
de eodem modo. Et ideo bene sequitur: Omnis homo vere est albus, 
omnis musicus vere non est albus, ergo omnis musicus vere non est homo. 


Tertia regula est?®® quod, quando propositio modalis infert suam de 
inesse et non e converso, valet syllogismus, si utraque sit modalis respectu 
conclusionis de inesse sed non respectu conclusionis de eodem modo. 
Bene sequitur enim: Omne visum ab homine de necessitate non est 
corpus caeleste, omnis planeta de necessitate est corpus caeleste, | ergo 
nullus planeta visus est ab homine. Sed non sequitur: Ergo omnis planeta 
de necessitate non est visus ab homine. Quando autem modalis non 
infert suam de inesse, non sequitur etiam conclusio de inesse. Non enim 
sequitur: Omnis homo potest non esse albus, omne risibile potest esse 
album, ergo nullum risibile est homo. 


Multae regulae aliae essent utiles pro figura ista;3°° sed causa brevi- 
tatis transeo. 


Tertia figura. In tertia figura, si modus sit affirmativus et universalis 
sit de modo, sequitur conclusio de eodem modo, sive altera praemissa 
sit de eodem modo sive de inesse. Si autem utraque praemissa sit univer- 
salis, oportet maiorem esse de modo. Bene enim sequitur: Omnis homo 
de necessitate est animal, omnis homo de necessitate est albus, ergo 
aliquod album de necessitate est animal. Similiter sequitur: Omnis 
homo scitur esse animal, omnis homo albus vel omnis homo scitur esse 
albus, ergo aliquod album scitur esse animal. Sequitur etiam: Omnis 
homo potest esse albus, omnis homo potest esse niger, ergo aliquod 
nigrum potest esse album, — accepta conclusione pro eo quod potest 
esse. Si sumeretur pro eo quod est, non valeret. Etiam conclusio de 
inesse non sequitur, quae tamen sequitur quando propositio modalis 
infert suam de inesse. 


Aliae regulae circa®®! omnes figuras possunt tradi circa modum 
syllogizandi ex propositionibus modalibus tam uniformiter quam mix- 
tim, quae quasi innumerabiles sunt propter multitudinem modorum 
facientium propositiones modales et propter multitudinem combinatio- 
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num quae possunt fieri arguendo ex propositionibus de eodem modo 
vel diversis; etiam propositiones de quocumque modo miscendo cum 
propositionibus de inesse et miscendo in sensu compositionis cum sensu 
divisionis et variando conclusionem, non solum secundum de inesse et 
modum sed etiam secundum sensum compositionis et divisionis. Speciales 
possunt fierl variae coniugationes tam utiles quam inutiles circa propo- 
sitiones de contingenti et de possibili plus quam circa modales alias, 
propter hoc quod subiectum in eis tam in praemissis quam in conclusione 
potest accipi pro his quae sunt vel pro his quae possunt esse vel contin- 
gunt esse. Diligenter autem est advertendum quae propositiones modales 
inferant suas de inesse et quae non suas de inesse et quae inferant alias 
propositiones de modo, in quas et quae inferuntur ex suis de inesse et 
quae non et quae inferuntur ex suis propositionibus | de modo et ex quibus, 
quia per talem differentiam quandoque est coniugatio utilis et quaandoque 
inutilis; et quandoque infertur conclusio de inesse tantum, quandoque 
de modo tantum et quandoque utraque et quandoque de uno modo et 
quandoque de alio et quandoque de diversis modis. Diligenter etiam ad- 
vertendum?™ est qui modo sint negativi et qui affirmativi, quia aliter 
syllogizandum est ex his et istis. 


[2. De modalibus in sensu compositionis] 


Si autem propositiones de modo sumantur in sensu compositionis, 
notarl possunt quam plurimae regulae; sed praesentibus inseruntur 
paucae. 


Est itaque una regula talis: In omni figura, si ambae? praemissae 
sint modales et inferant suas de inesse, sequitur conclusio de inesse, quan- 
do praemissae de inesse inferunt istam de inesse. Unde ex praemissis de 
modo in omni figura sumptis in sensu compositionis sequitur conclusio 
de inesse. Similiter ex una de necessario et alia de inesse vel de quocumque 
alio modo, reddentem propositionem modalem inferentem suam de 
inesse, sequitur conclusio de inesse. Et talis modus arguendi est bonus: 
Omnem hominem esse animal®®® est necessarium, homo albus est homo, 
ergo homo albus est animal; omnem hominem esse risibile est scitum 
a te,2°® Aethiops de quo numquam cogitasti est homo, ergo Aethiops 
de quo numquam cogitasti est risibilis. Et tenet talis modus arguendi 
per istam regulam: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad ante- 
cedens. Ex talibus autem praemissis, quandoque sequitur conclusio de 
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modo et quandoque non. Nam, si praemissae ambae sint de necessario 
vel de vero vel de scibili vel de demonstrabili vel de quibusdam aliis modis 
sequitur conclusio de eodem modo, pro eo quod ex praemissis necessariis 
sequitur conclusio necessaria, et ex scibilibus sequitur conclusio scibilis; 
et universaliter sequitur conclusio eodem modo, quando modus repug- 
nans modo posito in praemissis non potest competere conclusioni, si 
praemissae sint verae. Si autem una praemissarum sit de modo et alia 
de inesse, raro sequitur conclusio de eodem modo in omni figura. Non 
est itaque facile certam regulam et generalem®®’ dare de huiusmodi. Si 
vero praemissae ambae sint de demonstrabili vel de universali, prout 
Philosophus loquitur de universali I Postertorum capitulo ‘De univer- 
sali,’3°8 vel de quibusdam aliis, non sequitur conclusio de eodem modo, 
quia praemissae possunt esse indemonstrabiles, licet conclusio sit demon- 
strabilis, et praemissae possunt | esse universales, licet conclusio non 
sit universalis. 

Alia regula est quod, quando propositio modalis non infert suam de 
inesse, saltem saepius non sequitur conclusio de inesse, licet ambae 
praemissae sint de tali modo. Unde, si ambae praemissae sint de possibili, 
non sequitur conclusio de inesse. Similiter si sint de contingenti vel de 
dubitato vel ignoto vel opinabili vel credibili, non sequitur conclusio de 
inesse. Non enim sequitur: Possibile est hominem esse grammaticum, 
possibile est omne®® album esse hominem, ergo omnis albus est grammati- 
cus. Nec sequitur: Omnem hominem esse musicum est dubitatum a 
te, aliquis grammaticus est homo, ergo aliquis grammaticus est musicus. 
Quando autem praemissae sunt tales, quandoque sequitur conclusio de 
eodem modo et quandoque*!® non. Si enim ambae praemissae sint de 
possibili, non sequitur conclusio de possibili. Non enim sequitur: Omnem 
hominem esse album est possibilis, omne nigrum esse hominem est 
possibile, ergo omne nigrum esse album est possibile. Si tamen ambae 
sunt de dubitato, sequitur conclusio de eodem modo. Sequitur enim: 
Omnem hominem esse album est dubitatum a te, Sortem esse hominem 
est dubitatum a te, ergo Sortem esse album est dubitatum a te. Si etiam 
una sit de modo tali et alia de inesse, saepe non sequitur conclusio de 
modo. Non enim sequitur: Omnem hominem esse album est dubitatum 
a te, Sortes est homo, ergo Sortem esse album est dubitatum a te. 

Per praedicta patet quod, quando utraque praemissa vel altera est 
de modo, a quo ad falsum est consequentia bona, non sequitur conclusio 
nec de inesse nec de eodem modo. Unde pro illa diligenter notanda sunt 
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ista, quae tradit Arvistoteles II Priorwm, ubi docet syllogizare ex suspi- 
cione*!! et I Postertorum capitulo ‘De ignorantia.’3!2 

Alia regula est [quod], quando una praemissa est de necessario et 
alia de modo, ex quo sequitur necessarium sive de quo universaliter 
sumpto praedicatur necessarium, cuiusmodi sunt tales modi: per se 
nota, per se, indemonstrabile, demonstrabile, universale, et alii multi, 
semper sequitur conclusio de necessario; sed non semper sequitur 
conclusio de alio modo. Bene enim sequitur: Omne risibile esse animal 
est necessarium, omnem hominem esse risibile est demonstrabile, ergo 
omnem hominem esse animal est necessarium; sed non sequitur: Ergo 
omnem hominem esse animal est demonstrabile. 

| Ex hoc patet quaedam regula generalior quod scilicet, quando est 
mixtio ex propositionibus modalibus diversorum modorum ordinatorum 
secundum superius et inferius, si sequitur conclusio de modo minus com- 
muni, sequitur etiam conclusio de modo magis communi. Et sequuntur 
istae duae regulae ex ista: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad 
antecedens. 


[3.] Regulae de syllogimis [modalibus] 


Ex praedictis potest studiosus advertere quod quasi innumerabiles 
regulae possunt tradi de syllogismis uniformibus et mixtis ex propo- 
sitionibus modalibus, ita ut non credam, quamvis non firmiter teneam 
contrarium, quod umquam Avistoteles vel aliquis alius purus homo eas 
omnes mente perceperit et multo minus memoriter retinuerit. Propter 
quarum ignorantiam his diebus innumera argumenta sophistica putantur 
demonstrationes; et verae demonstrationes ac argumenta insolubilia 
tamquam sophisticationes ab imperitis®!* in logica et phantasticis deri- 
dentur. Sic tamen putandum quod peritus in logica [non] faciliter decipi 
valeat per sophismata peccantia contra huiusmodi regulas evidentes, 
de quibus numquam antea cogitavit; quia, si eruditus fuerit in solidis 
et evidentibus principiis logicae et in eo viguerit iudicium rationis, non 
memoria sola, statim, vel aure auditis vel visis huiusmodi argumentatio- 
nibus sophisticis, regulae sibi occurrunt contra quas peccant. Propter quod 
peritus in logica, studendo in aliis scientiis etiam moralibus et legalibus, 
intellectis sophismatibus earundem, quae copiosa sunt, nonnumquam?!4 
regulas logicales inveniet, quas nec alias didicit nec per seipsum invene- 
rit, quod ego imperitus in huiusmodi in memetipso sum expertus. 
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Ad doctrinam autem Aristotelis*!> aliorumque [tractantium] de huius- 
modi syllogismis, breviter est notandum quod nec omnes mixtiones ex 
propositionibus de inesse et modalibus nec omnes uniformes et mixtiones 
ex modalibus tradidit. Et aliquando propositiones modales accipi debent 
in sensu compositionis, aliquando in sensu divisionis. Propter quod non 
est facile scire quomodo verba libri Priorum in primo passu intelligi 
debeant; et unde pervenerit quod doctrina de syllogismis huiusmodi 762 
ita confuse est tradita, an videlicet ex defectu transferentis vel alia causa, 
ignoro. Qui tamen non vult merito bestiae comparari, propter verba ista 
[et] quaecumque alia scripta in libris | qui dicuntur esse Avistotelis vel 
cuiuscumque alterius infidelis et in multis errantis, suum ingenium in 
obsequium ignorantis quam plurima non captivet, sed sermonibus quibus- 
cumque huiusmodi rationem praeferat evidentem. Et si rationis non 
est capax, se de huiusmodi perdendo tempus suum nullatenus intromittat. 


[LIBER V] DE INDUCTIONE 


Secunda species argumentationis vocatur inductio, quae est a singula- 
ribus ad universalem progressio; de qua dicenda sunt pauca. 

Primo tamen excludendus est error quorumdam imperitorum, dicen- 
tium quod signum universale sicut ‘omnis’ exigit tria appellata, nam 
posito quod unus solus homo sit grammaticus, haec est vera: ‘Omnis 
homo grammaticus est homo,’ quia sua contradictoria est falsa: ‘Quidam 
homo grammaticus non est homo,’ quia ista ‘quidam homo grammaticus 
non est homo’ non potest habere nisi duas causas veritatis, quia scilicet 
vel nullus homo est grammaticus vel quia aliquis homo est grammaticus 
et tamen non est homo. Sed utraque istarum causarum veritatis est 
falsa per casum. Ergo haec est falsa: ‘Quidam homo grammaticus non 
est homo,’ ergo sua contradictoria est vera. scilicet ‘omnis homo gramma- 
ticus est homo,’ Et tamen iste terminus ‘grammaticus’ non habet tria 
appellata.*4® Item, quamvis non sit nisi una phoenix, tamen haec est 
vera ‘omnis phoenix est animal vel avis.’ Hic enim praedicatur genus de 
specie; ergo est vera. Similiter, in terminis universalibus naturalibus, 
quando genus praedicatur de specie, propositiones contrariae non possunt 
simul esse falsae; sed haec est falsa: ‘Nullus phoenix est animal,’ ergo 
haec est vera: ‘Omnis phoenix est animal.’ Nec potest dici quod utraque 
istarum contrariarum ‘omnis phoenix est animal,’ ‘nulla phoenix est ani- 
mal’ est falsa, quia tunc suae contradictoriae essent verae, scilicet ‘aliqua 
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phoenix non est animal,’ [‘aliqua phoenix est animal’], et per consequens 
una haberet unam singularem veram et alia haberet aliam singularem 
veram, [quod] dici non potest. 

Non potest dici, sicut aliqui somniatores dicunt, quod talis®!? ‘omnis 
homo grammaticus est homo,’ si unus solus homo sit grammaticus, nec 
est vera nec est falsa, quia est impropria, nam omnis syllogismus mentalis 
et omnis syllogismus vocalis solum, [qui] est bonus et verus syllogismus, 
semper est bonus et verus syllogismus, nisi aliqua vox cadat a suo signi- 
ficato aut mutet significatum suum. Propter quod, quamvis propositiones 
fiant falsae, remanebit verus syllogismus secundum A7vistotelem.*18 Sed 
quando | plures homines quam tres sunt grammatici, hic est syllogismus 
bonus: Omnis homo est risibilis, omnis homo grammaticus est homo, 
ergo omnis grammaticus est risibilis. Ergo si unus solus vel nullus homo 
sit grammaticus, erit bonus syllogismus et per consequens minor est 
propria et erit vera vel falsa.?!9 

Signum ergo universale non exigit tria appellata, nec affirmativum 
nec negativum; immo alia ponuntur signa universalia quae non debent 
habere tria, sicut ‘utrumque’ et ‘neutrum.’ Ista enim ponitur universalis 
‘utrumque istorum currit’ et similiter ista ‘neutrum istorum currit;’ 
et utraque infertur ex suis singularibus sic: Hic istorum currit et ille 
istorum currit, ergo utrumque istorum currit. 

Potest autem intelligi inductio[{nem] esse ex propositionibus de inesse 
vel de modo. Si est ex propositionibus de inesse et de praesenti, semper 
tenet argumentatio a singularibus ad universalem et e converso, nisi 
sit exceptiva; tunc enim non valet semper, propter improprietatem 
locutionis, a singularibus ad universalem. Non enim sequitur: Sortes 
praeter Platonem currit, Petrus praeter Platonem currit et sic de aliis, 
ergo omnis homo praeter Platonem currit. Quaelibet enim pars illius, 
quod ponitur antecedens, est impropria et non intelligibilis; tamen, 
dempta parte extra capta cum dictione ‘praeter’, inductio imperfecta 
est bona, sic: Iste homo currit, ille homo currit et sic de aliis excepto 
Platone, et Plato non currit, ergo omnis homo praeter Platonem currit. 
Ex tali autem universali contingit inferre plures singulares, si? habet, 
sed non omnes. Sequitur enim: Omnis homo praeter Sortem currit, 
ergo Plato currit et Petrus et sic de aliis, excepto Sorte. 

Non solum autem talis modus arguendi est bonus ex propositionibus 
singularibus sed etiam [ex propositionibus universalibus], quando 
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subiectum32! et terminus communis et habet sub se talia inferiora 
communia, arguendo ab*”? inferioribus universaliter sumptis et a pluri- 
bus communibus, omnibus aliis interioribus ad universalem habentem 
subiectum communius, est bona consequentia et e converso. Sequitur 
enim: Omne animal rationale est sensibile, [omne animal irrationale 
est sensibile], ergo omne animal est sensibile. Et similiter sequitur: 
Omnis homo est corpus, omnis asinus est corpus, omnis leo est corpus 
et sic enumerando omnes alias species specialissimas animalis universa- 
liter sumptas,*?5 ergo omne animal est corpus; et e converso. Ex hoc 
patet quod cum ista ‘omne animal est corpus’ infertur per inductionem 
propriissime dictam ex omnibus singularibus suis, id est ex istis: Hoc 
animal est corpus, istud animal est corpus et sic de singulis; omnis autem 
singularis infertur ex aliqua istarum universalium: Omnis homo est cor- 
pus, | omnis asinus est corpus et sic de singulis. Sequitur [autem quod] 
ista universalis ‘omne animal est corpus’ infertur ex istis universalibus: 
Omnis homo est corpus, omnis asinus est corpus et sic de singulis, per 
istam regulam: Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad ante- 
cedens. 

De consequentits. Ex his patet quod tales consequentiae sunt bonae: 


Nulla substantia corporea est genus generalissimum, nulla substantia 
incorporea est genus generalissimum, ergo nulla substantia est genus 
generalissimum, (accipiendo hic praedicatum ‘substantia’ univoce) ; 
nullus homo est genus, nullus asinus est genus, nullus bos est genus et 
sic de singulis speciebus substantiae specialissimae, ergo nulla substantia 
est genus; nullus homo est substantia secunda, nullus leo est substantia 
secunda et sic de singulis, ergo nulla substantia est substantia secunda; 
hoc animal non est de essentia hominis et sic de singulis animalibus 
singularibus, ergo nullum animal est de essentia hominis; iste homo non 
componitur ex genere et differentia, ille homo non componitur ex genere 
et differentia et sic de singulis, ergo nullus homo componitur ex genere 
et differentia. 

Et ex his insolubiliter sequuntur duo, unum metaphysicale et aliud 
logicale. Primum est quod nulla [substantia] est communis pluribus 
substantiis potens supponere pro eis, cum nulla sit imposita ad sic 
significandum diversa nisi forte dictio scripta, quia ista substantia non 
est communis diversis substantiis et ista non est communis et sic de 
singulis, ergo nulla substantia est sic*24 communis. Secundum est quod 
[in] ista propositio{ne] ‘substantia est species,’ hoc nomen ‘substantia’ 
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non supponit pro speciebus proprie loquendo, quia nulla substantia 
est species; et similiter iste terminus ‘substantia’ non est species. Et 
ideo falsum est quod aliqui dicunt®?® quod suppositio simplex est, quando 
terminus supponit pro suo significato; et quod quaedam est absoluta 
et quaedam comparata non est logice dictum nec consonum propriae 
dictioni, nam hoc nomen ‘substantia’ significat substantiam; sed nulla 
est nisi singularis, ergo nulla alia substantia quam singularis significatur 
per hoc nomen ‘substantia.’ Item, aliqua inferiora ad hoc nomen ‘sub- 
stantia’ non significantur per hoc nomen ‘substantia’ secundum istos, 
quia non substantia singularis; sed nulla apparet ratio quod hoc nomen 
‘substantia’ plus significetur per hoc nomen ‘substantia’ quam alia, cum 
sit univocum et univoce praedicetur de omnibus suis inferioribus vel 
propositionibus suis inferioribus; ergo nullum inferius ad hoc nomen 
‘substantia’ significatur per hoc nomen ‘substantia.’ Ergo sicut [secun- 
dum] istos quando terminus supponit pro individuis non supponit pro 
suo significato, ita quando supponit pro speciebus non supponit pro suo 
significato; cuius contrarium dicunt isti. 

| Quando autem universalis, quae per inductionem debet inferri, est 
de inesse, sed non de praesenti sed de futuro vel praeterito, diligenter 
considerandum est an subiectum universalis supponat pro his, quae 
sunt vel quae fuerunt quantum ad propositionem de praeterito, vel pro 
his quae sunt vel erunt quantum ad propositionem de futuro, quia, si 
in ista de praeterito subiectum supponat pro his quae sunt, inducenda 
est solummodo ex singularibus in quibus demonstrantur illa quae sunt; 
sicut si in illa ‘nullum verum fuit impossibile’ subiectum supponat [pro 
his] quae sunt, inducenda est sic: Hoc verum non fuit impossibile, illud 
verum non fuit impossibile et sic demonstrando singula quae modo 
sunt vera, ergo nullum verum fuit impossibile; et est consequens verum 
in isto sensu sicut antecedens. Si autem subiectum [supponat] pro his 
quae fuerunt vera, tunc inducenda est sic: Hoc verum non fuit impossibile 
illud verum non fuit impossibile et sic demonstrando singula quae fuerunt 
vera; tunc est antecedens falsa sicut et consequens in isto sensu, quia 
multa fuerunt vera quae postea fuerunt impossibilia et modo sunt. Et 
similiter dicendum est de universali de futuro, sicut patet de ista: Nullum 
impossibile erit verum. 

De inductione {[modalium]. Si quis autem velit facere inductionem 
ex propositionibus modalibus, necesse est quod faciat istam distinctionem 
quia propositio modalis habet duos sensus, quorum unus vocatur sensus 
compositionis et alius sensus divisionis, quia, si omnes propositiones 
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tam singulares quam universales summantur in sensu divisionis, inductio 
bona est quando est bona de suis de inesse. Quando enim modus est 
determinatio [compositionis], valet inductio; sic etiam®® quando in 
eis ponitur alia determinatio compositionis quae non est modus. Unde 
sicut sequitur: Ile homo velociter currit et iste homo velociter currit et 
sic de singulis, ergo omnis homo velociter currit et e converso; ita sequi- 
tur: Ille necessario est homo, ille necessario est homo et sic de singulis, 
ergo omnis homo necessario est homo et e converso. Et similiter sequitur: 
Iste triangulus scitur a te esse triangulus et ille triangulus et ille et sic 
de singulis, ergo omnis triangulus scitur a te esse triangulus; et e con- 
verso: Omnis triangulus scitur a te esse triangulus, ergo iste triangulus 
scitur triangulus et iste et sic de singulis. Per talem enim universalem 
denotatur quod omne illud, pro quo supponit subiectum, taliter est res 
pro qua supponit praedicatum, qualiter denotatur huiusmodi res esse 
pro qua supponit subiectum. Et ideo ab huiusmodi singularibus ad 
universalem est argumentatio bona et e converso, quando est bona ex 
propositionibus de inesse, quod*®2?... quod dico, ipsae propositiones de 
praeterito et futuro, | quia idem modus inducendi attendendus est quan- 
tum ad ipses in propositionibus de inesse et in propositionibus modalibus, 
quando modus est determinatio compositionis. 

In propositionibus autem de possibili et de contingenti est aliquid 
speciale, quia propter hoc quod subiectum universalis de possibili et 
de contingenti potest accipi pro his quae sunt vel pro his quae possunt 
vel contingunt esse, non omnimode tenet in eis inductio, quia si subiec- 
tum accipiatur pro his quae sunt, accipienda sunt solummodo singularia 
quae ‘sunt,’ hoc est de quibus verificatur subiectum per hoc verbum 
‘est’, et non alia. Si autem subiectum universalis supponat pro his quae 
possunt esse, inducenda est a singularibus**® quae possunt esse, id est 
pro quibus praedicatur subiectum per hoc verbum ‘potest esse.’ Si 
supponat pro his quae contingunt, inducendum est ex singularibus de 
quibus praedicatur subiectum per hoc verbum ‘contingit.’ Unde ista 
‘nullum [im]}possibile potest esse verum,’ si subiectum supponat pro 
his quae sunt, inducenda est sic per inductionem: Hoc impossibile non 
potest esse verum, [nec] istud nec illud et sic de singulis, demonstrando 
solummodo ista quae sunt impossibilia, ergo nullum impossibile potest 
esse verum. Si autem subiectum supponat pro his quae possunt esse 
impossibilia, arguendum est sic: Hoc non potest esse verum nec illud nec 
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illud, demonstrando illa quae possunt esse impossibilia, ergo nullum 
impossibile potest esse verum. Et tunc est consequens falsum, quia 
multae singulares sunt falsae. Consimiliter dicendum est de propositione 
universali contingenti et de singularibus eius. 

Si autem singulares et universales sumantur in sensu compositionis, 
non similiter semper sicut in istis de inesse sequitur ex singularibus 
universalis et e converso. Sed pro dirersis modis diversae regulae essent 
dandae; de quibus aliquae subiungentur. 

Quantum igitur ad propositiones de vero et de®? falso est ista regula 
generalis quod, si quaelibet singularis est vera, universalis est vera et e 
converso, subintellecto quod formentur. Et si quaelibet singularis est 
falsa universalis est falsa et non e converso. Sed sequitur: Universalis 
est falsa, ergo aliqua singularis est falsa, —si habet aliquam singularem: 
multae enim sunt falsae quae nullam singularem habent, sicut tales: 
Omnis chimaera est aliquid, omnis corvus albus est corvus, omnis homo 
irrationalis est animal quae falsae sunt, quia denotatur et significat(ur] 
| aliter quam est in re et ideo nec inferri possunt per argumentum**? 
bonum nec alias tamquam suas inferunt singulares. 

Regula {de necessario]. Alia regula est, quantum ad _ propositiones 
de necessario, quod nec sequitur: Omnes singulares sunt necessariae, 
ergo universalis est necessaria; nec e converso: Universalis est necessaria, 
ergo singulares sunt necessariae. Si enim de facto**! nihil moveretur 
circulariter nisi corpus [caeleste], haec non esset necessaria: “Omne 
motum circulariter est corpus caeleste,’ et tamen secundum doctrinam 
Aristotelis quaelibet singularis esset necessaria. Similiter secundum doc- 
trinam eius haec est necessaria: ‘Omnis homo est rationalis;’%*? et tamen 
nulla singularis est necessaria, sicut ista est necessaria: ‘Omne verum 
contingens ad utrumlibet est verum’ et tamen nulla singularis est 
necessaria. Ratio utriusque est quia eadem universalis manens habet 
successive vel habere potest diversas singulares. Accipitur autem hic 
‘necessarium’ pro propositione quae necessario est vera, si formetur, nisi 
aliquis terminus cesset esse significativus vel mutet significatum. 

[De] posstbild. Quantum ad propositiones de possibili regula est quod 
non sequitur: Quaelibet singularis est possibilis, ergo universalis est 
possibilis; nec e converso sequitur: Universalis est possibilis, ergo quae- 
libet singularis est possibilis. Sed bene sequitur: Universalis est possibilis, 
ergo haec est possibilis: Quaelibet singularis est possibilis. Verumtamen 
de singularibus potest distingui, quia aut accipiuntur singulares in quibus 
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praecise supponunt nomina propria vel pronomina demonstrantia illa, 
pro quibus subiectum supponit in universali. De istis intelligenda est 
regula supradicta, nam quaelibet istarum est possibilis: ‘Hoc est nigrum,’ 
‘illud est nigrum’ et sic de singulis, demonstrando omnia pro quibus iste 
terminus ‘albus’ supponit in ista ‘omne album est nigrum;’ et tamen ista 
universalis est impossibilis: Omne album est nigrum. Similiter ista est 
possibilis ‘omne album est homo;’ et tamen multae singulares sunt nunc 
impossibiles. Tamen possibile [est] quod haec sit vera ‘quaelibet singu- 
laris huius est possibilis,’ quia ponatur quod haec sit vera ‘omne album 
est homo,’ tunc quaelibet singularis est possibilis. Vel vocantur singulares 
istae, in quibus supponunt pronomina demonstrativa cum subiecto uni- 
salis; et sic bene sequitur: Quaelibet singularis est possibilis, ergo univer- 
salis est possibilis sed non e converso; haec enim, sicut dictum est, 
‘omne album est homo’ est possibilis et tamen multae singulares eius 
modo sunt impossibiles. 

Circa propositiones de contingentt regula est quod non sequitur: 

f.157ra. Quaelibet singularis est contingens, | ergo universalis est contingens, 
nec e converso. Quaelibet enim singularis huiusmodi ‘omne falsum con- 
tingens est falsum’ est contingens et tamen haec universalis est necessaria. 
Similiter haec est contingens: Omne visum a te est corpus caeleste; et 
tamen, si modo videas alia, multae singulares eius sunt impossibiles, et 
si solummodo videas alias stellas, plures singulares, in quibus subiciuntur 
solummodo nomina propria vel pronomina, sunt necessariae. 

De imposibilt. Si quaelibet singularis alicuius universalis fuerit im- 
possibilis, non est necesse quod universalis sit impossibilis et e converso. 
Sienim tantum homo sit albus, quaelibet singularis huiusmodi universalis 
‘omne album est asinus’ est impossibilis et tamen haec universalis est 
possibilis, sicut haec est impossibilis ‘omnis homo videns est caecus’ 
et tamen quaelibet singularis, in qua subicitur nomen proprium vel 
pronomen demonstrativum, est possibilis. Si tamen universalis sit im- 
possibilis, non est possibile quod quaelibet singularis, in qua subicitur 
pronomen cum subiecto universalis, sit possibilis. 

Pro omnibus itaque supradictis et pro multis aliis diligenter notan- 
dum est, sicut dictum est prius, quod saepe eadem propositio universalis 
non habet semper easdem singulares, sed habet vel habere potest alias 
singulares uno tempore quam alio. 

Circa propositiones autem de aliis modis non est facile dare regulam 
generalem. Tamen sciendum [est] quod quaedam*** propositiones de 
aliis modis inferunt suas de inesse et e converso; quaedam autem infe- 
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runt contradictorias suarum de inesse et e converso. Sicut enim sequitur: 
Hominem currere est falsum, ergo nullus homo currit et e converso; ita 
sequitur: Hominem esse asinum est negandum, ergo nullus homo est 
asinus et e converso. Quaedam autem inferunt suas de inesse, sed non e 
converso. Sequitur enim: Hominem esse album est demonstrabile, ergo 
homo est albus, sed non e converso. Quaedam vero inferunt contradic- 
torias suarum de inesse, sed non e converso. Sequitur enim: Hominem 
esse grammaticum est**4 inopinabile, ergo nullus homo est grammaticus, 
sed non e converso. Quaedam vero inferuntur ex suis de inesse, sed non 
e converso. Sequitur enim: Homo est niger, ergo hominem esse nigrum 
est opinabile,38> sed non e converso. Quaedam autem non inferunt suas 
de inesse nec inferuntur ex eis. Non enim sequitur: Homo est albus, ergo 
hominem esse [album] est dubitatum a te; [sed] non e converso. Ita | 
igitur differunt huiusmodi®*® propositiones de modo, ita quod de eis 
regula generalis dari non potest. 

Qualiter teneat et qualiter non teneat inductio, sive proprie sive 
improprie dicta, a singularibus ad universalem in huiusmodi propositioni- 
bus de modo, peritus in logica per seipsum poterit invenire; quod eius 
inquisitioni relinquimus. Quamplurima enim abbreviationis causa in 
opere isto dimitto, quae poterunt supplere per alios. 


[LIBER VI] DE LOCIS®? 


Tertia species argumenti vocatur enthymema, quod stricte sumendo 
est syllogismus imperfectus, sicut dictum est.3°° Large autem accipiendo 
vocatur a quibusdam omne argumentum quo una propositio ex una 
propositione categorica vel hypothetica infertur; et sic comprehenderet 
et exemplum. Et a quibusdam nomine ‘consequentia’ nuncupatur, licet 
a nonnullis omne argumentum quod non**® est syllogismus*?? ‘conse- 
quentia’ nominetur. Aliquando etiam aliqui syllogismum*™ vocant con- 
sequentiam. 

Quidquid autem hoc nomen ‘consequentia’ stricte et proprie significet, 
in hoc sexto intendo ponere aliquas regulas consequentiarum, quae nec 
sunt syllogismi nec conversiones nec inductiones de quibus dictum est 
prius. Et vocantur huiusmodi regulae vel omnes vel aliquae a quibusdam 
‘loci,’ qui dicuntur esse sedes argumentorum, quia sunt quibus tenent 
argumenta plura et per quas contra protervos possunt argumenta 
probari, praecipue quando ipsimet protervi concedunt; velut si aliquis 
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protervus negaret istam consequentiam: ‘Nullum animal est species, ergo 
nullus homo est species,’ convinceretur per istam regulam quam forte 
concessit: A superiori distributo ad inferius distributum, est consequentia 
bona. 


[A. DE DIVISIONE CONSEQUENTIARUM] 


Consequentia autem multis modis dividi potest. Est enim consequen- 
tia quaedam wt nunc et quaedam simplex. Consequentia simplex vocatur 
quae omni tempore et in omni casu tenet, si formetur, dummodo ter- 
mini non cessent significare nec mutent significationes suas. Sic syllogism1, 
conversiones, inductiones et plura alia argumenta sunt consequentiae 
simplices, si vocentur consequentiae. Consequentia ut nunc vocatur quae 
tenet pro aliquo determinato tempore, ita quod pro isto tempore ante- 
cedens non potest esse verum sine consequente. Dicentes enim consequen- 
tiam aliquam esse bonam ut nunc, non intendunt aliud dicere nisi*#2 quod 
antecedens non potest esse verum sine consequente, quamdiu aliqua 
res aliquo determinato modo est vel se habet; sicut quando dicunt istam 
consequentiam ‘omnis homo currit, ergo Sortes currit’ esse bonam ut 
nunc, non intendunt*** dicere nisi quod, quamdiu Sortes est in rerum 
natura | sicut nunc, est impossibile hanc veram ‘omnis homo currit,’ 
nisi haec sit vera ‘Sortes currit.’ Voces autem*4 sunt ad placitum. Ergo 
possunt sic homines loqui, praesertim cum*® aliter non possunt salvari 
multa dicta auctorum et communiter loquentium et intelligentium. Et 
per hunc modum contingit scire de multis, an argumenta bona vel 
sophistica debent reputari. 

[Alia] divisio. Amplius consequentiarum quaedam vocantur simplices 
aliter quam prius, istae scilicet quae componuntur praecise ex duabus 
propositionibus categoricis, quarum una vocatur antecedens et alia 
consequens sive conclusio, sicut tales: Nullus homo est passio hominis 
demonstrabilis de ipso, [ergo nullum animal rationale est passio hominis 
demonstrabilis de ipso}; homo non est definitio hominis, ergo animal 
rationale non est definitio hominis, — quae bona est si subiectum con- 
vertis. Quaedam autem vocantur compositae, quando in antecedente 
vel in consequente ponuntur plures*** categoricae sive facientes proposi- 
tionem hypotheticam sive non, adhuc*4? largissime accipiendo nomen 
consequentiae, sicut tales: Omne animal est corpus, Sortes est homo, 
ergo Sortes est corpus; Sortes currit dum disputat,°48 ergo Sortes currit; 
Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes est homo vel disputat.*49 
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Rursus quaedam consequentiae tenent per medium intrinsecum, scili- 
cet per unam propositionem formatam ex terminis ipsius®®® consequen- 
tiae, sicut ista [‘Sortes currit, ergo] aliquis®>! homo currit’ tenet virtute 
istius*** propositionis: Sortes est homo; et tale?®? medium non vocatur 
regula. Quaedam autem tenent per medium extrinsecum, scilicet per 
regulam quae non componitur ex terminis ipsius consequentiae, sicut 
ista: ‘Tantum homo currit, ergo omne currens est homo’ tenet per istam 
regulam: Ab exclusiva ad universalem de terminis transpositis est 
consequentia bona. Primae consequentiae possunt [esse verae] ut nunc, 
eo quod medium potest esse verum ut nunc et non semper est necessa- 
rium; | secundae consequentiae sunt simplices, quia regulae per quas 
tenent sunt necessariae. 

De consequentiis [formalibus et materialibus]. Item, consequentiarum 
quaedam vocatur formalis, quae tenet ratione formae propositionum, 


ita quod tenet quandocumque talis modus arguendi servatur, sicut ab 
inferiori ad superius sine distributione est consequentia bona. Sequitur 
enim: Sortes currit, ergo homo currit. Et potest esse consequentia ut 
nunc et ita non omnis consequentia formalis est consequentia simplex. 
Consequentia materialis est, quae non tenet virtute modi arguendi sed 
gratia terminorum ex quibus componitur; sicut sequitur: ‘Animal dispu- 
tat, ergo homo disputat,’ non quia a superiori ad inferius sit consequentia 
bona sed quia istud praedicatum ‘disputare’ non potest competere alicui 
animali nisi homini. Et potest talis consequentia esse simplex sicut in 
proposito. 

[Per] extrinsecum [et medium]. A quibusdam autem dicitur quod 
quaedam consequentiae tenent per locum extrinsecum et quaedam per 
medium, quod, quia voces sunt ad placitum, bene potest intelligi, ut 
dicatur: Locus extrinsecus est, quando argumentum tenet per regulam 
compositam ex terminis, qui significant ipsosmet terminos, ex quibus 
componitur argumentum, qui termini argumenti non significant aliquid 
accidentale rebus importatis per ipsos in recto; sicut locus a definitione 
dicitur esse locus intrinsecus, quia?®4 argumentum ‘animal rationale est 
risibile, ergo homo est risibilis’ tenet per istam regulam: A definitione 
ad definitum est consequentia bona, et quia ista duo nomina ‘definitio’ 
et ‘definitum’ significant istos duos ‘animal rationale’ et ‘homo’ et isti 
duo termini non important aliquid accidentale istis pro quibus supponunt. 

Locus extrinsecus potest vocari quando termini-regulae non signi- 
ficant terminos, vel termini significant aliquid accidentale rei vel | rebus 
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pro qua vel pro quibus terminis supponunt; sicut illud argumentum 
‘Sortes est niger, ergo Sortes [non] est albus’ tenet per locum a contra- 
riis,35> qui vocatur locus extrinsecus, quia termini argumenti significant 
in obliquo vel alio [modo] aliquid accidentale vel extraneum rei vel rebus, 
pro qua vel pro quibus supponunt. 

Locus medius potest vocari, quando termini argumenti conveniunt 
in aliquo significato [et in aliquo significato] non, sicut si arguatur sic: 
Iustum est bonum, ergo iustitia est bona, dicitur tenere per locum a 
coniugatis, qui vocatur a quibusdam locus medius, quia termini ante- 
cedentis significant aliqua quae significantur per terminos consequentis 
et aliqua [quae non significantur per terminos consequentis], eo quod 
significant iustitiam et bonitatem et subiectum, quod non significatur 
per terminos consequentis pro quo supponunt.%°® 


B. REGULAE [GENERALES] 


Post hoc ponendae sunt aliquae regulae, paucae de multis, quibus 
consequentiae tenentur, cognoscuntur et probantur, praecipue contra 
protervos. Et primo magis generales. 

Est ergo [una] regula talis: Quando aliqua consequentia est bona, 
quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens. Et est ista 
regula generalis omni argumento et syllogismo et inductioni. Quidquid 
enim sequitur ad conclusionem syllogismi, sequitur ad praemissas eius- 
dem syllogismi, licet saepe non syllogistice. Bene enim sequitur: Omne 
animal est substantia, omnis homo est animal, ergo Sortes est substantia, 
sed non syllogistice nec consequentia simplici, quia non sequitur conse- 
quentia simplici ad consequens syllogismi. Quidquid enim sequitur ad 
consequens, sequitur ad antecedens; sed non semper eodem modo sequi- 
tur ad consequens, quia primum consequens sequitur ad antecedens. 

Ex ista regula sequitur alia regula, quod scilicet quidquid antecedit 
ad antecedens, antecedit ad consequens, non tamen eodem modo. Sequi- 
tur etiam quod quidquid sequitur ex antecedente et consequente, sequi- 
tur ex antecedente per se, sed non eodem modo. Sequitur | etiam quod 
quidquid sequitur ad antecedens cum aliqua propositione addita,?5? 
sequitur ad antecedens sine**® eadem propositione addita.359 

Alia regula est: Si ex opposito consequentis sequitur oppositum ante- 
cedentis, prima consequentia erat bona; quae concedi debet, quando 
argumentum habet proprie antecedens, quia scilicet est propositio cate- 
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gorica vel hypothetica. Si autem antecedens non est una propositio sed 
plures, sicut accidit in syllogismo et multis aliis, tunc non habet locum 
regula supradicta sed ista: Si ex opposito contradictorio consequentis 
et una parte antecedentis sequitur contradictorium alterius partis, pri- 
mum argumentum erat bonum. 

Alia regula est quod quidquid repugnat antecedenti, repugnat con- 
sequenti. Alia regula est quod quidquid stat cum antecedente, stat 
cum consequente. Alia est: Si oppositum consequentis non stat cum 
antecedente, consequentia erat bona. Et in omni consequentia bona 
oppositum consequentis repugnat antecedendi. Alia est quod quidquid 
sequitur ex opposito antecedentis, sequitur ex opposito consequentis. 
Alia est quod quidquid antecedit ad oppositum consequentis, antecedit 
ad oppositum antecedentis. — Aliae regulae plurimae sunt, quas ex 
istis studiosus poterit advertere. 

Regulae autem falsae sunt tales: Quidquid sequitur ad antecedens, 
sequitur ad consequens; quidquid antecedit ad consequens, antecedit ad 
antecedens; quidquid repugnat consequenti repugnat antecedenti; si 
aliqua consequentia est bona, ex opposito antecedentis sequitur opposi- 
tum consequentis; quidquid stat cum consequente,?® stat cum ante- 
cedente ;3%1 et multae regulae tales. 


[C. REGULAE SIVE LOCI SPECIALES] 


Speciales autem regulae sive loci sunt innumerabiles, ita ut de paucis 
regularum?® doctrina tradita sive a prioribus sive a modernioribus 
videatur ; de quibus est®® pauciores in isto opusculo numerando tractare. 


[x. Locus a definitione] 


Porrigitur communiter locus a definitione tenere quia quidquid 
praedicatur de definitione, sive affirmative | sive negative, eodem modo 
praedicatur de definito; et de quocumque affirmatur vel negatur definitio, 
et definitum. Et ideo sequitur: Animal rationale mortale currit, ergo 
homo currit. Similiter sequitur per locum a definitione: Sortes est animal 
rationale mortale, ergo Sortes est homo. 

Locus autem a definito est quando arguitur a definito ad definitionem, 
sive affirmative vel negative, sive a parte subiecti sive a parte praedicati, 
per regulas istas: Quidquid affirmatur vel negatur de definito, affirmatur 
vel negatur de definitione; et de quocumque affirmatur vel negatur 
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definitum, et definitio, sic: ‘Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes est animal 
rationale,’ ‘homo est, ergo animal rationale est;’ et negative sic: ‘Homo 
non est asinus, ergo animal rationale non est asinus.’ 

Sed circa istas regulas et locos earumdem advertenda sunt duo. 
Primum est quod tam definitio quam definitum debent accipi significa- 
tive, quia si aliter alterum vel utrumque acciperetur, non teneret regula. 
Propter quod non sequitur: Animal rationale est definitio hominis, ergo 
homo est definitio hominis. Secundum est quod regulae istae, terminis 
sumptis significative, communiter tenent in propositione mere de inesse 
et in propositionibus modalibus, acceptis in sensu divisionis et aequi- 
valentibus eis, definitione et definito positis ex parte subiecti. Sed in 
propositionibus modalibus acceptis in sensu compositionis et aequi- 
valentibus eis, et quando in sensu divisionis vel aequivalenti definitio 
et definitum sunt praedicata, non tenent generaliter absque omni ex- 
ceptione.3** Et ideo, quamvis sequatur per locum a definito: ‘Homo 
scitur a te esse Sortes, ergo animal rationale scitur a te esse Sortes,’ 
non tamen sequitur: ‘Sortes scitur a te esse homo, ergo Sortes scitur 
a te esse animal rationale,’ per locum a definitione. Similiter, quamvis 
sequatur in sensu divisionis: ‘Omnem triangulum | habere tres angulos 
aequales duobus rectis est demonstrabile, ergo omnem figuram tribus 
lineis®®> contentam habere tres angulos etc. est demonstrabile,’ quia bene 
sequitur: ‘Omnis triangulus denotatus habere tres angulos etc., ergo 
omnis figura tribus lineis contenta denotatur habere tres etc.,’ quia 
impossibile est quod®* antecedens sit vera sine consequente, eo quod 
impossibile est quod quaelibet singularis antecedentis sit vera [et] non 
quaelibet singularis consequentis sit vera; tamen non sequitur, sumptis 
propositionibus in sensu compositionis: ‘Omnem*®? triangulum habere 
tres etc. est demonstrabile, ergo omnem figuram tribus lineis contentam 
habere tres etc. est demonstrabile,’ eo quod saepe propositio in qua 
subicitur definitum est demonstrabilis et propositio in qua subicitur 
definitio est indemonstrabilis. 

Dare autem regulam generalem, quando loci praedicti teneantur in 
modalibus,*** sumptis in sensu compositionis et in sensu?®® divisionis, 
quando definitio et definitum ponuntur a parte praedicati et in aequiva- 
lentibus eis, non est facile propter varietatem modorum. In propositioni- 
bus tamen modalibus famosis, scilicet de necessario, de possibili, de 
impossibili et de contingenti et in pluribus aliis, tenent. In quibusdam 
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tenet locus a definitione, praecipue in argumento mentali, et non locus*7° 
a definito; et in quibusdam tenet locus a definito et non [locus a defini- 
tione]. Bene enim sequitur, saltem in argumento mentali: Iste ignoratur a 
Sorte esse hominem,?”! ergo ille ignoratur a Sorte esse animal rationale. 
Tamen e converso non sequitur, quia sic potest habere aliam notitiam 
de homine, licet ignoret definitionem eius; et ita tenet hic locus a definito, 
non a definitione. Similiter sequitur: ‘Sortes scitur a te esse animal 
rationale, ergo Sortes | scitur a te esse hominem,’ sed non e converso; 
et ita hic tenet locus a definitione et non a definito. Aliquando nec locus 
a definitione nec a definito tenet, saltem in propositione vocali et scripta. 
Non enim sequitur: ‘Iste vocaliter affirmatur esse hominem, igitur voca- 
liter affirmatur esse animal rationale,’ nec e converso. 


[2. Locus a descriptione] 


Alius locus vocabitur locus a descriptione, cui correspondet locus 
a descripto. Est autem descripto oratio constans ex genere et proprio, 
secundum quosdam, ut ‘animal risibile’ est descriptio hominis. Universa- 
liter oratio ex quibuscumque convertibiliter positis constans convertibilis 
fest] cum nomine descripto, secundum aliquos, quemadmodum ‘“‘defi- 
nitio” secundum Aristotelem “‘est oratio significans quid est res.”’372 Ex 
quo sequitur quod neque definitio neque descriptio est eadem realiter 
cum definito vel descripto, quia nec definitum nec descriptum est oratio. 
Descriptum igitur et descriptio sunt termini distincti realiter, quamvis 
significent aliquid®’? idem, quia?’4 pro eodem supponunt quando sup- 
ponunt significative. Aliquid autem significatur per aliam partem des- 
criptionis, quod non significatur vel non eodem modo significatur per 
descriptum ; et ideo alius potest esse locus a descripto et alius a descrip- 
tione. 

Tales regulae dantur de his quae dantur de definitione et definito, 
quia a descriptione ad descriptum et e converso tam affirmative quam 
negative est consequentia bona. Et debent illae regulae proportionaliter 
intelligi sicut illae de definitione et definito, quia descriptio et descriptum 
debent accipi significative. Et tenent illae regulae generaliter in proposi- 
tionibus mere de inesse et in propositionibus modalibus sumptis in sensu 
divisionis et aequivalentibus, quando descriptio et descriptum sunt | 
subiecta. Sed non tenent generaliter quando sunt ex parte praedicati 
et in propositionibus modalibus sumptis in sensu compositionis et aequi- 
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valentibus. Hoc enim addendum est: Quando aliquando in huiusmodi 
modalibus et aequivalentibus tenet locus a definitione vel a definito, 
et locus a descriptione vel descripto. Licet enim sequitur: Hominem esse 
animal est per se primo modo, ergo hominem esse substantiam animatam 
sensibilem est per se primo modo; tamen’?® non sequitur: Hominem 
esse animal est per se primo modo, ergo hominem esse animal potens 
se moveri est per se primo modo. 


[3. Locus ab interpretatione] 


Alius locus vocatur locus ab interpretatione, cui potest correspondere 
locus ab8’8 interpretato. Et arguitur per huiusmodi locos sicut per priores 
et sic intelligendae [sunt], prout scilicet termini sumantur significative 
et quod non tene[n]t universaliter in modalibus, sumptis in sensu 
compositionis et in sensu divisionis, quando ponuntur®’’ a parte praedi- 
cati et aequivalentibus; et aliquando tenent quemadmodum tenent®78 a 
descriptione vel a descripto et a definitione vel definito et aliquando e 
converso, hoc addito quod isti duo termini non habent locum nisi in 
consequentiis vocalibus et scriptis vel aliis ad placitum institutis, si aliae 
sunt ad placitum institutae; non autem in mentalibus. 


[4. Locus a synonymo] 


Alius posset vocari locus a synonymo, de quo potest dari talis regula: 
Ab uno synonymorum ad reliquum est consequentia bona, sive de quo 
dicitur unum synonymorum, et reliquum. Quae debent intelligi sicut 
priores, quia termini significative debent sumi. Et tenet generaliter in 
modalibus in sensu compositionis et divisionis, quando ponuntur a parte 
praedicati. Sunt autem synonymi termini qui significant quodlibet 
idem | et non diversis modis, qui possunt in propositione de inesse 
impedire praedicationem unius de aliquo in recto vel in obliquo aut e 
converso, de quo aliquid praedicatur per se vel respectu cuius vere 
subicitur. Propter quod, illi termini ‘homo’ et ‘homines’ non sunt termini 
synonymi,*?® licet significent omne istud idem, quia non eodem modo 
significant idem, quia unum singulariter, aliud pluraliter. Sed ‘lapis’ 
et ‘petra’ possunt esse termini synonymi, licet unus sit masculini generis 
et alius feminini generis, quia genera non praedicationem impediunt, 
sed nata [sunt] a congruitate orationis. 
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[5.] Locus a superiori 


Alius posset vocari locus a superiori; et vocatur hic ‘superius’ respectu 
alterius et istud quod natum est significare plura quam alterum et non 
potest significari per alterum, quin significetur per ipsum superius. Et 
hoc nomen ‘superius’ sic sumptum significat genera, species, differentias, 
propria et quaedam praedicata accidentalia ac composita ex his, sicut 
sunt tales termini ‘homo,’ ‘animal,’ ‘rationale,’ risibile,’ ‘coloratum’ et 
caetera huiusmodi. [Et datur] regula talis:38° A superiori huiusmodi 
negato [ad inferius negatum] est consequentia bona. Sequitur: Sortes 
non est animal, ergo Sortes non est homo; Sortes non est risibilis, 
ergo Sortes non est homo, etc.; et sic de aliis. Locus sibi correspondens 
posset vocari locus ab inferiori; de quo datur regula talis: De quo praedi- 
catur inferius, de eodem praedicatur superius. Et debent regulae illae 
intelligi sicut aliae de allis locis. 

Et possunt dividi isti loci in locum a genere et in locum a specie, 
in locum a genere, in locum a differentia divisa,#8! in locum a genere et 
in locum a proprio alicuius speciei contentae sub genere; in locum a specie 
et in locum ab individuo. Et intelligi debent sicut praecedentes, hoc 
addito quod non generaliter valet consequentia a superiori | distributo ad_ f. 159 vb. 
inferius distributum, vel distributum affirmative quando praedicatio 
superioris de inferiori per verbum substantivum est necessaria et aliter 
non. Et ideo bene sequitur: Nullus homo est ille [homo], ergo Sortes non 
est ille homo; sed non sequitur: Omnis homo est ille homo, ergo Sortes 
est ille [homo], quia si nullus*®* esset nisi ille homo, antecedens esset 
verum et consequens falsum. Similiter si haec non est necessaria ‘homo 
est animal,’ nec ista ‘asinus est animal.’ Bene sequitur: Nullum animal?* 
est homo, ergo nullus asinus est homo; sed non sequitur semper: Omne 
animal est homo, ergo omnis asinus est animal, quia si [omnia] animalia 
essent mortua praeter homines, antecedens esset verum et consequens 
falsum. 


{6. Locus] a convertibili 


Locus quidam generalis posset vocari locus a convertibili. De quo 
posset dari talis regula: De quocumque dicitur affirmative vel negative 
unum convertibilium, et reliquum; et quidquid subicitur respectu unius 
convertibilium, subicitur respectu alterius. Et debent istae regulae in- 
telligi sicut priores. Posset autem ille locus dividi in plures, scilicet in 
locum a definitione et a definito, in locum a descriptione et descripto, 
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in locum a nominis interpretatione et interpretato, in loco [a] syno- 
nymo de quo prius dictum est et in locum a subiecto et propria passione ; 
et in locum a genere et differentia constitutiva definitionis generis et 
in locum a specie et a differentia constitutiva definitionis speciei. 


[7. Locus a subiecto] 


Locus autem a subiecto posset vocari quando arguitur a subiecto 
ad propriam passionem. Vocatur autem in proposito ‘subiectum’ ter- 
minus de quo praedicatur alius terminus per se secundo modo. Et illo 
modo ille terminus [‘ens’] est subiectum respectu talium passionum 
‘unum’, ‘intelligibile,’ ‘bonum’ et huiusmodi. Passio autem propria 
vocatur terminus praedicabilis convertibiliter et per se secundo modo de 
alio termino, qui vocatur subiectum. Et ideo subiectum et propria 
passio, | loquendo proprie, numquam sunt idem realiter?®4 sed supponunt 
pro eodem, quando sumuntur significative. Et ideo istud ‘ens,’ quod est 
subiectum respectu huiusmodi passionum ‘unum,’ “‘bonum’ et huiusmodi, 
est alia res differens realiter a qualibet istarum. Et ideo tales sermones: 
‘Ens est de essentia cuiuslibet,’ ‘ens [est] de intellectu cuiuslibet,’ ‘ens 
est realiter idem cuiuslibet’ et consimiles termini [sunt] ambigui et?®° 
obscuri vel sunt simpliciter falsi. A subiecto igitur ad propriam passionem 
est consequentia bona et e converso, quando subiectum et propria passio 
sumuntur significative et sunt subiecta in propositionibus mere de inesse 
In aliis autem non tenent generaliter. Non enim sequitur: Omnem 
hominem esse risibilem est demonstrabile, [. . .]. 

Per praedicta potest habere occasionem intelligens advertendi, quid 
de omnibus locis inferioribus ad locum a convertibili et ad locum a supe- 
riori et ab inferiori sit tenendum. 


[8.] Locus a toto 


Nonnulli ponunt locum a toto; quem dividunt in plures secundum 
quod dividunt totum, quia aliud dicunt totum universale, aliud totum 
integrale, aliud totum in quantitate, aliud totum in loco, aliud totum 
in modo, aliud totum in tempore.#®® 

Totum universale ponitur superius sive in linea praedicamentali sive 
extra. Unde ‘ens’ potest dici totum universale secundum modum istum 
loquendi. Dicitur autem totum universale secundum recte intelligentes, 
non quia componatur realiter ex istis respectu quorum dicitur totum, nec 
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quia realiter coniungitur istis sed?87 solummodo quia est consequentia 
ad plura quam [ad] aliquod istorum. Et ita hoc nomen ‘totum’ valde 
aequivoce sumitur. Primus modus?88 [dicitur totum ab universali]. 
Huiusmodi autem [universale, sicut ‘animal’], quamvis sit in rei veritate 
una vox numero separata ab**® asino, || bove et ceteris animalibus, voca- 
tur totum respectu animalium, quia significat omnia animalia. De isto 
autem loco a toto universali patet per praecedentia. 


Locus alius vocetur locus a toto integrali, qui magis proprie vocatur 
locus a nomine totius integralis, et locus sibi correspondens locus a 
nomine partis integralis; et esset parvulis 99 tam aetate quam scientia, 
minor errando occasio et maior intelligendi regulas consequi istas.° 


Est autem pars duplex, scilicet pars sine qua tale totum, qualis totius 
dicitur esse pars, esse non potest, sicut homo non potest esse sine capite 
et sine corde; alia est pars sine qua tale totum potest esse, qualis totius 
est pars, sicut [homo] potest esse sine manibus et pedibus et sine naso. 
Locus a nomine totius respectu nominis partis primo modo dicti tenet 
affirmative respectu istius verbi ‘est’, quando ponitur secundum?” 
adiacens,3** sed non semper quando est tertium adiacens. Bene enim 
sequitur: ‘Homo est, ergo cor est;’ sed non sequitur: ‘Homo est sex 
pedum, ergo cor est sex pedum;’ nec sequitur: ‘Homo est albus, ergo 
cor est album;’ nec sequitur negative: ‘Homo non est, ergo cor non est.’ 
Locus a nomine unius partis respectu istius verbi ‘est,’ tenet negative, sed 
non respectu omnium praedicatorum.?** Bene enim sequitur: ‘Nullum 
caput est, ergo nullus homo est;’ sed non sequitur: ‘Nullum caput est 
compositum ex manibus et pedibus, ergo nullum homo est compositum 
ex manibus et pedibus;’ nec sequitur affirmative: ‘Caput est, ergo 
homo est.’ 

Locus a nomine totius respectu nominis partis secundo modo dicti#*® 
non tenet affirmative, nec respectu huius verbi ‘est’ quando est secundum 
adiacens, nec respectu aliorum praedicatorum,®* quia non sequitur: 
‘Nullum animal est, ergo nulla caro est,’ | nec sequitur :‘ Nulla domus est, 
ergo nullus lapis est.’ Si tamen arguatur ad nomina relativa significantia 
istas res, quae sunt partes vel possunt esse vel aequivalentes, est con- 
sequentia bona. Et ideo bene sequitur: “Totum est, ergo medietas est,’ 
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‘nullum totum est, ergo [nulla] medietas est;’ et sic sequitur: Homo est, 
ergo medietas hominis est et quarta pars hominis est. Et tamen, si loco 
istius totius ‘quarta pars hominis’ poneretur pronomen demonstrativum 
demonstrans hanc rem, quae modo est quarta pars hominis, non valeret. 
Sic etiam negative tenet locus a nomine partis respectu istius verbi ‘est,’ 
quando est secundum adiacens.*9? 

Locus a toto in quantitate vocatur, quando arguitur ab universali 
ad singulare. Locus a parte in quantitate vocatur, quando arguitur a 
singulari ad universalem. Locus enim in quantitate vocatur terminus 
communis, sumptus cum signo universali affirmativo vel negativo. Quid 
autem dicendum sit de his, patet ex his quae dicta sunt de inductione, 
libro quinto. 

Locus a toto in modo vocatur, quando arguitur a nomine vel verbo 
sumpto sine determinatione ad nomen vel ad verbum sumptum cum 
determinatione. Locus a parte modi dicitur esse, quando arguitur e 
converso sic: Sortes est homo albus, ergo Sortes est homo; Sortes bene 
legit, ergo Sortes legit. Vocatur autem hic determinatio istud quod addi- 
tur verbo aut praedicato vel subiecto, ita [quod] est pars subiecti vel 
praedicati. Propter quod, signa universalia et particularia et dictiones 
exceptivae non vocantur determinationes. Unde semper oportet®*® quod 
illae determinationes, de quibus intelligi debent loci, sunt dictiones 
categorematicae vel compositae ex eis. 

Est autem advertendum quod duplex est determinatio. Quaedam | 
enim vocatur distrahens, quae scilicet repugnat illi cui additur, sicut 
haec dictio ‘mortuus,’ quando additur huic termino ‘homo,’ est respectu 
illius determinatio distrahens, id est repugnans, quia proprie loquendo 
haec est vera: Nullus homo est mortuus. Unde eo ipso quod est homo, 
non est mortuus. Sicut haec dictio ‘falsus’ dicitur determinatio distrahens 
respectu horum terminorum ‘denarius,’ ‘moneta,’ ‘episcopus,’ ‘rex’ et 
huiusmodi, quia eo ipso quod quis est rex vel episcopus, non est falsus®99 
rex vel falsus episcopus; nec falsus denarius est denarius; sic etiam 
‘fere’*°° potest dici determinatio distrahens respectu verbi, quia includit 
aliquo modo*® negationem. Si enim dicatur quod ille fere cecidit, per 
additionem istius adverbii denotatur quod non cecidit, sed fuit in 
puncto cadendi. 

Alia vocatur determinatio diminuens. Et saepe significat partem 
alicuius totius, de qua id cui additur potest vere praedicari, licet non 
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praedicetur vere de nomine totius. Sic cum dicitur ‘Aethiops est albus 
secundum dentes,’ illud additum ‘secundum dentes’ significat dentes 
et tali modo non!” sequitur: Dentes alicuius hominis sunt albi, ergo ille 
homo est albus. Et ad istum modum potest reduci determinatio quae 
a quibusdam vocatur indifferens. Etiam determinatio diminuens potest 
esse determinatio indifferens, quando scilicet ex hoc quod aliquid praedi- 
catur de nomine partis, nec potest ostendi quod vere affirmatur de 
nomine totius nec quod vere negatur. 

Locus igitur a toto in modo, si proprie sic vocetur, quando est deter- 
minatio distrahens, tenet arguendo a tali toto ad negationem compositi 
ex ipso et ex ipsa determinatione distrahente, quia sequitur: Ille est 
homo, ergo ille non est homo mortuus; | ille est denarius, ergo non est 
falsus denarius; iste cecidit, ergo ille non fere cecidit. Et tunc tenet locus 
a parte totius huiusmodi, si debeat sic vocari, arguendo a determinato 
cum tali determinatione ad negationem determinabilis per se sumpti, 
sic: Caesar est homo mortuus, ergo Caesar non est homo; ille cecidit, 
igitur non fere cecidit; Sortes impossibiliter est asinus, ergo Sortes non 


est asinus. 

Quando autem determinatio est diminuens vel indifferens, talis locus 
non tenet nec affirmative nec*? negative. Non enim sequitur: [Sortes] 
est albus, ergo Sortes est albus secundum dentes; nec sequitur: Ergo 
non est albus secundum dentes. Locus etiam qui sibi deberet correspon- 
dere non tenet. Non enim sequitur: Ille est albus secundum dentes, 
ergo iste est albus; nec sequitur: Ergo non est albus. 

Quando autem determinatio non est distrahens nec diminuens vel 
indifferens, locus a toto in modo valet negative sic: Sortes non est homo, 
ergo Sortes non est albus homo; sed affirmative, nec cum distributione 
nec sine distributione valet; non enim sequitur: ‘Omnis homo est 
grammaticus, ergo omnis homo albus est grammaticus,’ quia si nullus 
homo est albus, antecedens est verum et consequcns falsum. Sed negative 
cum distributione tenet, quia sequitur: Nullus homo currit, ergo nullus 
homo albus currit. Et ideo sequitur: Nullus homo est homo albus, igitur 
nullus homo albus est homo albus; et tenet si iste locus debeat sic vocari. 

Locus ei correspondens, qui vocatur a multis locus a parte totius in 
modo, tenet affirmative, quia [sequitur]: Sortes est homo albus, ergo 
Sortes | est homo; [Homo] per accidens est albus, ergo homo est albus; 
substantia est*4 per se individualis, ergo substantia est individualis. 
Sed negative non valet. Non enim sequitur: Sortes non est homo albus, 
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ergo Sortes non est homo; nec sequitur: Sortes non bene comedit, ergo 
Sortes non comedit. 


Hinc simul sic de loco a toto in loco et a toto in tempore patet ex 
his, quae dicta sunt libro quinto de inductione et supra de loco a toto 
in quantitate,4°> nam uterque illorum posset vocari locus a toto in quanti- 
tate. Tales enim: ‘Sortes semper movetur,’ ‘Deus est semper,’ “homo num- 
quam est’ et consimiles, sunt universales et aequivalentes universalibus. 
Huiusmodi enim termini‘ semper’, ‘ubique,’ ‘numquam’ signa universalia 
sunt vel aequivalentia eis. 


[9. De locis ab oppositis] 


Sequitur videri de locis ab oppositis. Ad cuius evidentiam est scien- 
dum quod hoc nomen ‘oppositum’ diversimode accipitur. Aliquando 
enim accipitur pro signo naturali vel ad placitum instituto, sicut illi 
termini ‘homo’ et ‘non homo’ sunt oppositi et similiter istae propositiones: 
Sortes currit, Sortes non currit. Aliquando autem accipitur pro re quae 
non est signum huiusmodi, quod scilicet non est propositio nec pars 
propositionis, nec pars orationis nec mentalis nec vocalis nec scriptae, 
sicut calor vel frigus, quae sunt res extra animam oppositae et similiter 
albedo et nigredo, virtus et vitium et huiusmodi. 


Rursus et res quae non est signum dupliciter potest dici oppositum, 
scilicet stricte et large. Stricte vocatur oppositum quod potest alteri 
succedere in aliquo, in quo sit tamquam in subiecto et non potest esse 
simul in illo*#°® cum ipso, sicut albedo et nigredo vocantur opposita 


contraria. Large dicitur | oppositum esse repugnans alteri quod non 
est ipsum, quae ideo possunt vocari opposita, quia significantur per 
per aliquos terminos, qui ex opposito dividunt aliquid commune ipsis, 
sicut rationale et irrationale ex opposito dividunt hoc genus ‘animal.’ 
quod est commune ipsis; propter quod, homo et asinus possunt vocari 
res oppositae. An vero talis modus loquendi sit usitatus et proprius, 


non est curandum ad praesens. 

Opposita autem quae signa sunt, quaedam sunt complexa, scilicet 
propositiones, quaedam vero incomplexa. Opposita complexa quaedam 
stricte sunt opposita, quae scilicet componuntur ex eisdem terminis, 
scilicet subiecto et praedicato, sed una complexionum est affirmativa, 
alia negativa. Et tunc propositiones huiusmodi in contrarium, si sunt 
categoricae, aut sunt contrariae aut contradictoriae. Contrariae vero 
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et etiam contradictoriae, reperiuntur etiam inter terminos, hoc est 
quando subiecta sunt communia; quando vero subiecta sunt discreta, 
non possunt [esse] nisi contradictoriae.4°’ Large autem vocantur pro- 
positiones oppositae omnes propositiones sibi invicem repugnantes et 
impedientes, ex ipsa forma propositionum habentes repugnantiam quod 
non possunt simul esse verae et in eodem tempore, licet possent esse 
verae successive. Et sic sunt multae propositiones oppositae, quae nec 
sunt contrariae proprie nec contradictoriae. Ilo modo ista ‘omnis homo 
currit’ opponitur isti: Aliquid risibile [non] currit; et ista ‘Sortes currit’ 
opponitur isti: ‘Nullus homo currit’ et similiter isti ‘nullum animal 
movetur.’ Et tamen nec sunt contrariae nec contradictoriae. Quae autem 
propositio sic opponitur alteri, cuius non est contraria nec contradictoria, 
cognoscitur per istam regulam quae posita est prius: Quidquid | repugnat 
consequenti, repugnat antecedenti. Sicut si vis probare quod illae duae 
‘nullum animal movetur’ et ‘Sortes currit’ sunt oppositae, illo modo 
[possum] scire repugnationes; arguo sic: Sequitur, nullum animal move- 
tur, ergo nullum animal currit; et similiter: Nullum animal currit, ergo 
Sortes non currit; ergo a primo ad ultimum sequitur: ‘Nullum animal 
movetur, ergo Sortes non currit,’ per istam regulam quae posita est: 
Quidquid sequitur ad consequens, sequitur ad antecedens. Sed ista 
‘Sortes?°® currit’ repugnat isti ‘Sortes non currit,’ quia est sua contra- 
dictoria quod repugnat illi: ‘Nullum animal movetur’ per regulam istam 
suprascriptam: Quidquid repugnat consequenti, repugnat antecedenti. 
Verumtamen opposita incomplexa possunt accipi large et stricte. 
Large dicuntur opposita omnes termini qui non possunt simul verificari 
de eodem, sive successive possunt verificari de eodem sive non. Et 
illo modo rationale et irrationale vocantur aliquando differentiae oppo- 
sitae, licet non possunt successive verificari de eodem. Sic etiam isti 
termini ‘homo’ et ‘asinus’ possunt dici oppositi, quia de eodem pro 
eodem praedicari non possunt. Stricte autem vocantur isti termini oppo- 
siti contrarie, [qui significant] quaedam relative et quaedam privative, 
et termini qui significant idem; sed aliquid significant diversimode, 
scilicet affirmative aut negative, aut in recto aut in obliquo, ut propter 
hoc non possunt simul praedicari de eodem vel non respectu eiusdem, 
vel alio modo significant diversa quae stricte sunt opposita, secundum 
quod dictum est capitulo praecedenti. Et sic dicuntur esse quattuor 
genera oppositionis: Quidam enim termini dicuntur esse oppositi con- 
trarie, quidam relative, quidam privative et quidam contradictorie. 
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| Termini dicuntur contrarii, vel quia in recto significant sic con- 
trarias res; et sic isti termini ‘albedo,’ ‘nigredo,’ calor,’ “friges’ dicuntur 
contrarii, vel dicuntur contrarii quia significant huiusmodi res in obliquo 
et aliquid aliud in recto. Propter quod, non possunt simul verificari de 
eodem sed successive, nisi aliud impediat. Et sic isti termini ‘album’ 
et ‘nigrum’ sunt contrarii, [sicut] ‘frigidum’ et ‘calidum.’4°° 

Termini oppositi relative dicuntur quia omnia significant idem; sed 
unus significat in recto quod alius significat in obliquo et e converso. 
Propter quod, non possunt simul verificari de eodem respectu eiusdem, 
sicut ‘duplum’ et ‘dimidium’ significant idem sed diversimode. 

Termini autem dicuntur oppositi privative dupliciter, scilicet stricte 
et large. Stricte dicuntur termini privative oppositi, quorum unus signi- 
ficat affirmative plura, aliquid scilicet in recto et aliud aliter quam in 
recto; et alius significat istud idem in recto affirmative quod significatur 
per alium terminum in recto, et negative significat istud quod alius 
terminus significat aliter quam in recto, sic quod terminus [qui] pure 
affirmative significat non potest praedicari de alio pro eodem, pro quo 
de ipso verificabatur alius terminus, significans aliquid*!® affirmative et 
aliquid negative; sicut se habent isti termini ‘videns’ — sive terminus 
‘visus’ — et ‘caecus,’ quia isti termini ‘visus’ sive ‘videns’ significant 
aliquid in recto et visionem aliter quam in recto. Haec enim oratio vel 
aliqua consimilis: ‘Animal potens videre vel potens habere visionem’ 
est definitio exprimens quid nominis istius termini ‘visus ;’41! ubi ‘animal’ 
ponitur in recto et ‘visio’ vel ‘videre’ aliter quam in recto. Hoc autem 
nomen ‘caecus’ significat animal in recto et visionem negative, opposito 
modo quo significatur per hoc nomen ‘videns.’ Haec enim oratio vel 
consimilis: ‘Animal quod non potest videre, quando aptum natum esset 
videre’ exprimit quid significat hoc nomen ‘caecus.’ Non est autem 
possibile per naturam quod ille qui est caecus, postea fiat videns; et 
ideo isti termini ‘videns’ et ‘caecus’ sunt privative oppositi stricte 
sumendo. Illi autem termini sunt privative oppositi, large sumendo 
vocabulum, quorum unus praedicto modo significat aliquid in recto et 
aliquid aliter quam in recto; et alius significat affirmative in recto idem, 
quod significatur per alium terminum sibi oppositum in recto et negative 
significat illud quod significatur per terminum sibi oppositum aliter quam 
in obliquo, sive vicissim indifferenter possint verificari de eodem*! pro 
eodem sive non. Si ‘sciens’ et ‘ignorans’ possunt dici privative | opposita, 
accipiendo ignorantem non pro illo qui erat sciens sed pro illo qui nescit. 
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Ex hoc autem quod privative opposita significant omnia eadem, 
licet non eodem modo, patet quod nomina privativa habentia*!® similitu- 
dinem nominum abstractorum, sicut ‘caecitas,’ ‘ignorantia’ et consimilia, 
non sunt simpliciter necessaria ad exprimendum qualiter res se habent 
extra, sed sunt simplicibus et phantasticis errandi occasio. Hi enim et 
imaginantur proportionaliter*4 huiusmodi nomini quod praeter signa et 
res veras quae dicuntur, sint*!® positive in ipsis rebus quaedam quae 
vocantur privationes, vel quod sit unus mundus privationum sicut et 
unus mundus rerum, quod phantasticum est et falsum, quia quod nulla 
res est omnino nec erit secundum rationem. Sermones, in quibus ponun- 
tur nomina huiusmodi habentia similitudinem nominum abstractorum, 
vel expediendi sunt et trahendi*!6 ad intellectum verum et planum aut 
negandi sunt. Verumtamen*” de quibusdam non irrationabiliter potest 
dici quod non intelligibiles sunt, quia accipiunt voces non significativos, 
quasi essent significativae. 

Termini autem oppositi contradictorie sunt termini quorum unus 
significat aliquid vel aliqua affirmative et alius compositus ex eodem, 
et hac negatione ‘non,’ significans*!® pure negative illud vel illa, qui eo 
ipso potest supponere quandoque pro aliquibus quae non significantur 
per terminum affirmativum; et quandoque non potest. Quando enim 
terminus significat omnia sicut sunt termini huiusmodi ‘ens,’ ‘aliquid,’ 
‘res,’ ‘bonum’ et huiusmodi, terminus negativus pro nullo supponit.*!® 
Quando terminus affirmativus non significat omnia, tunc potest ter- 
minus negativus supponere pro aliquibus. Unde ille terminus ‘non-homo’ 
potest supponere pro omnibus rebus quae non sunt homines, et iste 
terminus ‘non-animal’ pro omnibus quae non sunt animalia, et ‘non- 
Sortes’ potest supponere pro omni vero quod non est Sortes. Et hinc 
est quod sola signa sunt contradictoria et utrumque est verum ens et 
utrumque significat vera entia, licet unum istorum significat aliquod 
verum ens in actu vel in potentia negative; propter quod, non potest 
pro illo supponere. Haec enim dictio ‘non-Sortes’ significat Sortem sed 
negative; quod patet per definitionem exprimentem quid significat*?? 
talis oratio ‘aliquid quod non est Sortes;’ ubi negatio praecedit istum 
terminum ‘Sortes.’ Propter quod, ille terminus ‘non-Sortes’ significat 
negative illud quod ille terminus ‘Sortes’ significat affirmative; propter 
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quod, [non] possunt verificari de eodem pro eodem. Et ideo non proprie 
dicitur quod ‘non-Sortes’ significat negationem. Minus improprie dicetur 
quod est negatio. Negationes enim non sunt | aliqua existentia extra 
animam quae non sunt signa rerum, nec sunt in ipsis rebus quae non 
sunt signa, nec est alius mundus negationum praeter mundum verarum 
rerum, sicut imaginantur phantastici, nec negationes sunt aliqua in 
mente praeter signa mentalia; sed negationes aut omnino nihil sunt 
vel illa vox ‘negatio’ est vox non significativa, aut negationes sunt signa 
mentalia vel ad placitum instituta; et hoc concedi potest. Hoc enim 
nomen ‘non-homo’ et hoc nomen ‘non-Plato’ et consimilia negationes 
vocari possunt, quarum tamen quodlibet est verum ens; sed vocatur 
negatio, quia est nomen negativum, id est negative significans. 

De oppositis incomplexis possunt dari regulae plurimae. Sed plures 
earum traditae sunt secundo huius. Ideo, prout nunc, sufficiat dicere de 
locis seu regulis sumptis ex oppositis incomplexis et contrariis. Quaedam 
datur regula quod ‘de quocumque* dicitur unum contrariorum, de 
eodem negatur reliquum;’ sicut sequitur: Sortes est albus, ergo Sortes 
non est niger. Quae regula vera est, sumptis terminis significative??? 
in propositionibus mere de inesse et mere de praesenti; non autem tenet 
generaliter in modalibus et de praeterito et de futuro, quia non sequitur: 
Sortes potest esse albus, ergo Sortes non potest esse niger; nec sequitur: 
Sortes fuit albus, ergo Sortes non fuit niger. Si autem contraria ponantur 
et sint subiecta, talis consequentia non valet,4?? quia haec regula falsa 
est: Quidquid affirmatur vere de uno contrariorum, vere negatur de 
reliquo. Haec enim consequentia non valet: Omne album est homo, 
ergo nullum vel aliquod nigrum non est homo.**4 A negatione autem 
unius contrariorum ad affirmationem alterius aliquando est consequentia 
bona et aliquando non, quia contraria stricte sumpta sunt duplicia. 
Quaedam enim sunt immediata sic quod, si de subiecto, de quo nata 
sunt praedicari, verificatur esse in rerum natura, necesse est alterum 
contrariorum praedicari de ipso; et tunc valet consequentia a negatione 
unius ad affirmationem alterius. Sequitur enim: Sortes non est sanus et 
Sortes*®® est, ergo est aeger. Aliqua sunt contraria mediata; de quibus 
possibile est quod neutrum verificetur de subiecto, de quo nata sunt 
praedicari, non obstante quod esse existere de subiecto isto significative 
sumpto [verificetur]. Et tunc non valet consequentia, quia non sequitur: 
Sortes non est albus, ergo Sortes est niger. 
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[10. Locus a relative oppositis] 


Locus a relative oppositis aliquando tenet tam affirmative quam 
negative respectu esse existere et aliquando non tenet. Sunt enim quae- 
dam relativa quae praedicantur vere de alio significative sumpto in 
propositione de inesse et de praesenti secundum formam vocis, etsi talis 
propositio est mere de inesse non aequivalens propositioni | de possibili, 
sicut sunt huiusmodi ‘pater,’ ‘filius,’ ‘duplum,’ ‘dimidium.’ Haec enim 
‘iste est pater’ non aequivalet alicui tali de possibili: ‘Iste postest esse 
hoc vel hoc aut facere hoc*?® vel illud,’ nec alicui consimili. Quaedam 
autem [sunt] relativa, quae non praedicantur vere de aliquo in proposi- 
tione habente similitudinem propositionis mere de praesenti. Ista [enim] 
propositio, quamvis mere videatur*?’ de inesse, tamen aequivalet pro- 
positioni de possibili, cuitusmodi sunt talia relativa ‘calefactivum,’ ‘cale- 
factibile,’ ‘visum,’428 ‘visibile’ et consimilia. Ista enim ‘hoc est calefacti- 
vum’ aequivalet illi: Hoc potest calefacere. In primis‘? relativis, si sint 
relative opposita, quia scilicet dicuntur ad convertentiam et non possunt 
verificari simul de eodem respectu elusdem, tenet regula suprascripta. 
Sequitur enim: Pater est, ergo filius est; duplum est, ergo dimidium 
est; et e converso. De talibus enim verum est quod sunt simul natura 
et quod unum relativum aufert reliquum et uno perempto aliud perimitur 
et uno posito aliud ponitur, hoc intellecto quod in relativis talibus et 
consimilibus isti termini ‘simul natura’, ‘aufertur,’ ‘ablatum,’ ‘perimitur, 
‘peremptum’ et consimiles aequivoce accipiuntur et in philosophia’ 
naturali et [in] communi locutione. Hic enim accipiuntur [pro] verificari 
et negari, quando significative sumuntur et per se. De secundis autem 
relative oppositis, regula suprascripta non tenet. Non enim sequitur: 
Calefactivum est, ergo calefactibile est ; iluminativum est, ergo illumina- 
bile est. 

Alia regula est quod de quo dicitur unum relative oppositorum, de 
eodem negatur reliquum respectu eiusdem. Sequitur enim: Sortes est 
pater Platonis, ergo Sortes non est filius Platonis. Sed negative non valet, 
quia non sequitur: Sortes non est filius Platonis, ergo Sortes est pater 
Piatonis. Quando autem relativa non sunt relative opposita, regula ista 
non tenet. Non enim sequitur: Sortes est similis Platoni, ergo Plato non 
est similis Sorti; nec sequitur: Anima est intelligens, ergo anima non 
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[11. Locus a privative oppositis] 


Locus a privative oppositis tenet arguendo ab affirmatione unius ad 
negationem alterius, sic: Iste est videns, ergo non est caecus; et similiter 
e converso: Iste est caecus, ergo iste non est videns. Similiter a negatione 
unius ad affirmationem alterius, posita constantia subiecti, id est si esse 
praedicatur de subiecto significative sumpto, est consequentia bona, si 
nomina taliter sunt opposita quod vere et perfecte sint privative opposita; 
quia si taliter non sunt de facto opposita, non oportet tenere consequen- 
tiam talem. Et ideo non sequitur: Ille catulus non est videns, ergo ille 
catulus est caecus. Similiter nec sequitur: ‘Ille dormiens*®® non est 
videns, ergo ille dormiens est caecus,’ quia ‘videns’ ut communiter accipi- 
tur non est perfecte privative oppositum huic termino ‘caecus.’ | Si 
autem ille terminus ‘videns’ accipiatur pro illo qui potest vel poterit 
videre tempore debito, remotis impedimentis actualibus, scilicet somno, 
detentione in loco obscuro et huiusmodi, a negatione ipsius ad affirma- 
tionem huius termini ‘caecus’ et e converso erit consequentia bona. 
Sicut autem consequentia huiusmodi bona est generaliter arguendo ex 
propositionibus de inesse ab affirmatione unius privative oppositorum 
ad negationem alterius, sic specialiter arguendo ad affirmationem in 
propositione de praesenti illius oppositi, quod negative significat et 
est privative oppositum, stricte sumendo ‘privative oppositum,’ ad 
negationem alterius in negativam illius de possibili est consequentia bona. 
Sed non valet talis consequentia, si sit privative oppositum solummodo 
large. Et ideo bene sequitur: [lle est caecus, ergo ille non potest videre; 
sed non sequitur: Ile est ignorans, ergo ille omnino potest esse sciens; 
ille est illiteratus, ergo non potest esse literatus. 


[12. Locus a contradictorie oppositis] 


Locus a contradictorie oppositis tenet affirmative, sed non semper 
tenet negative, quia semper ab affirmatione unius ad negationem alterius 
est bona consequentia; sed non semper a negatione unius ad affirma- 
tionem alterius tenet consequentia, quamvis teneat posita constantia 
subiecti, id est si de eo4*! praedicetur esse existere. Sequitur enim: ‘Tle 
homo est albus, ergo ille homo non est non-albus,’4? per regulam istam: 
De quo dicitur vere affirmative unum contradictoriorum, de eodem vere 
negatur alterum. Sed non sequitur: Homo albus non est non-albus, 
igitur homo albus est albus; nec sequitur: Homo albus non est albus, 
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igitur homo albus est non-albus. Bene tamen sequitur: Homo albus est 
et homo albus non est albus, ergo homo albus est non-albus. Causa quare 
non sequitur: ‘Homo albus non est non-albus, ergo [est] homo albus,’ 
est quia utraque istarum est falsa, si nullus homo est albus: ‘Homo 
albus est albus’ et ‘homo albus est non-albus,’ eo quod per utramque, 
propter hoc quod utraque est affirmativa pure, implicatur quod homo 
sit albus; quod falsum est si nullus homo est albus. Et ideo utraque 
istarum, isto posito ‘homo albus non est albus,’ ‘homo albus non est 
non-albus,’ est vera quia utraque habet unam causam veritatis veram, 
istam scilicet: Nullus homo est albus. Quia enim nullus homo est albus, 
ideo homo’ albus nec est albus nec non est albus. 


Sed forte dicet aliquis quod haec est necessaria ‘homo est homo 
albus,’ quia secundum Aristotelem,**4 nulla propositio est verior ista in 
qua idem de se praedicatur. Ergo haec est necessaria ‘homo albus est 
homo albus,’ quia sequitur: Homo albus est homo albus, ergo homo 
albus est albus per locum a toto in modo. Hic respondendum est quod 
haec non est necessaria ‘homo albus est homo albus,’ sed contingens, 
quia sequitur: ‘Homo albus est homo albus, ergo homo | est albus;’ 
consequens est contingens, ergo antecedens non est necessarium; sicut 
haec est vera ‘nullus homo albus est*?® homo albus,’ si nullus homo est 
albus, quia si nulla singularis universalis negativae est falsa, universalis 
negativa est vera; illa autem nullam singularem falsam habet, ergo 
haec est vera. Secus est de universali affirmativa quia illa aliquando est 
falsa, quamvis nullam habeat singularem falsam; sed dicitur falsa, quia 
implicat et denotat se habere aliquam singularem, cum tamen nullam 
habeat. Verbi gratia, posito quod nullus homo sit, haec est [falsa]: 
‘Tantum omnis homo est asinus’ et tamen nulla eius singularis est 
falsa, quia nullam habet; hoc autem non denotatur per negativam. 


Ad Aristotelem igitur dicendum est quod haec propositio tunc dicitur 
causa veritatis alterius propositionis, quando infert eam esse veram et 
non e converso. Nulla propositio est verior illa in qua idem de se praedica- 
tur, habet duas causas veritatis, eo quod est negativa vel quia scilicet46 
nulla est vera vel quia aliqua est vera, tamen non est verior illa in qua 
idem praedicatur de se et sufficit quod alterum sit verum. Et ideo con- 
cedendum est quod nulla propositio affirmativa in qua subicitur iste 
terminus ‘homo albus’ vel praedicatur et nihil aliud subicitur vel praedi- 
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catur, supple est verior, illa: ‘Homo albus est homo albus,’ etiam posito 
quod nullus homo sit albus, quia nulla affirmativa in qua subicitur 
vel praedicatur ‘homo albus’ est vera; et per consequens nulla est verior 
ista. 

[13. Locus] ab oppositis [large sumptis] 


Locus ab oppositis, large sumpto vocabulo, vocatur a quibusdam 
locus a‘3? separatis; tenet arguendo ab affirmatione unius ad negationem 
alterius, sed non e converso a negatione unius ad affirmationem alterius. 
Bene enim sequitur: Sortes est homo, ergo Sortes non est asinus; sed 
non sequitur: Iste bos non est asinus, ergo bos est homo. 


[14. Locus a causa] 


Adhuc ponitur locus a causa, quia magis proprie nominaretur locus 
a nomine [causae], sicut et locus ei correspondens magis proprie diceretur 
locus a nomine causati quam locus a causato, pro eo quod in argumentis 
non utimur causa et causato sed eorum nominibus pro causa et causato. 
Et proprie accipiendo causam et causatum, ab affirmatione unius ad 
negationem alterius est consequentia bona sed non e converso, sic 
arguendo: A est causa B, ergo A non est B; sed non sequitur e converso: 
A non est B, ergo A est causa B. Bene enim sequitur: Sol est causa 
caloris in medio, ergo sol non est calor in medio; sed non sequitur: Luna 
non4%8 est calor in medio, ergo luna non est causa caloris in medio. 

Sunt autem quattuor genera causarum, scilicet causa materialis, 
efficiens, formalis et finalis; de quibus possunt dari regulae multae, sed 
tantum paucae earum vel nullae sunt generales numquam fallentes et 
sunt faciles ad intelligendum; et ideo sufficiat paucae his inserendum. 

Est [una] regula talis: | A causa materiali sive a nomine causae 
materialis ad nomen eius causati respectu istius verbi ‘est’ est con- 
sequentia bona, ita tamen quod consequens sit de possibili, sic: Ferrum 
est, ergo arma ferrea possunt esse; quod intelligi debet si [sit] vel esse 
possit causa efficiens non impedita efficere. E converso autem bene 
sequitur si utraque propositio sit de inesse vel utraque de possibili, 
arguendo ad nomen causae significans*’® istas res,44° sine quibus res 
esse non potest. Bene [enim] sequitur: “Domus est, ergo aliqua corporea 
grossa dura sunt;’ sed non sequitur “ergo ligna sunt,’ quia‘! potest 
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domus fieri ex aliis corporibus quam ex lignis. Accipitur autem nomen 
‘materia’ pro [illud] circa quod agit agens, sive recipiat rem distinctam 
sive non. 

Alia regula est quod a nomine causae formalis ad nomen illius, 
cuius dicitur forma, respectu illius verbi ‘est’ est consequentia bona, 
sic arguendo: Forma est, ergo res quae dicitur formata est; sed non 
semper e converso, arguendo a nomine mere absoluto. 

Alia regula est quod a causa efficienti sive a nomine causae efficientis 
ad nomen effectus est consequentia bona, si tamen**? efficiens non sit 
impedita*? et est praesens passo. Sequitur enim: Sol est, ergo lumen 
est. E converso est consequentia bona respectu illius verbi ‘est,’ sic: 
Effectus est, ergo causa efficiens est vel fuit. 

Alia regula est quod a causa finali ad causatum est quandoque con- 
sequentia bona respectu illius verbi ‘est,’ sic: Iste est sanus, ergo iste 
ambulavit. Et aliquando est consequentia bona e converso: Iste ambula- 
vit, ergo iste est*#4 sanus. 

Respectu autem plurimorum praedicatorum non valet consequentia 
a nomine causae ad nomen effectus nec e converso. Respectu tamen 
aliquorum valet; de quibus tamen nunc non est dicendum, quia hoc ad 
alias artes spectat. 


[15. Locus ab auctoritate] 


Alius locus ponitur locus ab auctoritate; et ille locus debilis est, nisi 
arguatur ab auctoritate illius qui fallere et4*® falli non potest. Et ideo 
non sequitur: ‘Aristoteles dicit hoc, ergo hoc est verum,’ quia ipse decipi 
potuit; nec sequitur: ‘Astrologus dicit hoc, ergo ita est,’ quia quilibet 
astrologus decipere et decipi potest. Propter quod non est necesse credere 
cuilibet, qui putatur expertus in arte vel scientia sua, quia in multis 
artibus et scientiis nullus potest esse perfectus, sed quilibet errare potest. 
Sunt tamen multi qui‘#® putantur experti esse qui non sunt, sed vel 
omnino sunt errantes et ignari, vel solummodo habent memoriam littera- 
rum vel illorum quae audierunt [et] viderunt, de eis certum et clarum 
judicium non habentes. Multi enim vigent memoria,*4? quae bestiis et 


hominibus, | viris et mulieribus, pueris et adultis, stultis et sapientibus 


est communis; et tamen in iudicio omnino deficiunt vel habent 1udicium 
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valde debile. Vidi enim aliquos pueros et mulieres, ac etiam naturaliter 
stultos, quibusdam viris intelligentibus et profundi iudicii in potentia 
memoriae praevalere. 

Verumtamen, expertis — et qui etiam experti communiter reputan- 
tur — ista est reverentia exhibenda, ut dicta eorum non spernantur, 
nec reprobentur nec negentur antequam constiterit quod sunt dissona 
veritati; sed suspensa teneatur sententia, sive sint dicta antiquorum 
vel modernorum, ut nec propter novitatem vilipendantur nec propter 
vetustatem*4® teneantur sed veritas in omnibus extollatur, quia sive 
antiqui sive moderni, sive amici sive inimici fuerunt assertores, sanctum 
est praehonorare veritatem. 


[D. Epilogus Libri V1} 


Haec de locis ad praesens sufficiant. Multa autem quae dimittuntur, 
in Logica quam dudum edidi**® et in Topicis Aristotelis et Boethu, qui 
voluerit, poterit invenire. Nec tamen omnia quae dici possent reperiet, 
quia nec*®® omnia ab aliquo sunt inventa; sed novae regulae evidentissi- 
mae possunt a studiosis, excellens*®! habentibus iudicium rationis, 
quotidie inveniri. 
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FATHER TOMMASO OBICINI (+1632) O.F.M. 


PIONEER OF COPTIC PHILOLOGY 


The short life of Father Tommaso Obicini, O.F.M., was long in its 
accomplishments. Born at Nonio in the Province of Novara on Novem- 
ber gth, 1585, he died in Rome on November 7th, 1632. During this 
relatively brief lifetime this Franciscan of the Roman Province, who 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1608, achieved many things for 
the Palestine missions. He became Vicar-Custos in the Holy Land 
(1612—1613), was twice appointed Superior of the Franciscan Monastery 
at Aleppo (1613—1616 and 1619—1620), and took part, as Legate of 
Pope Paul V, in the Chaldean Synod of 1616. In 1620 Father Tommaso 
was elected Custos of the Holy Land and, at the same time, was appointed 
Apostolic Commissary for the whole Orient (1620—1621). On returning to 
Italy in 1621 he founded a College at S. Pietro a Montorio in Rome 
for the study of near-Eastern languages and for the formation of mission- 
aries. He worked hard his whole priestly life to vindicate the rights of 
the Custody of the Holy Land, and, despite all this activity, he still 
found time to make a personal contribution to the Arabic translation 
of the Bible and to author numerous publications. 

His career, rapid and meritorious, was efficacious in every respect, 
even in its most ambitious undertakings. In less than ten years in the 
Holy Land he recovered the sanctuaries of Nazareth and of St. John 
at ‘Ain Karem. He assured the rights of Catholics at the sanctuary of 
Bethlehem; strengthened relations with the Chaldean Church; revised, 
amplified and codified the order of the processions at the sanctuaries ; 
and acquired “‘more than a fair knowledge of the Arabic, Syriac, Chaldean 
and Egyption languages.’’ 

As a lasting monument to his oriental philological erudition he has 
left us the College of S. Pietro a Montorio in Rome, which was and 
still is a fine example of a linguistic and missionary center. Father Klein- 
hans, who records the annals of the College for over 250 years, lists 


1 “|, pit. che mediocre cognizione dei linguaggio arabo, siriaco, caldeo 
ed egiziano.”’ Cf. Cotta, Museo Novarese, Novara 1701, p. 265. 
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71 professors and g14 students. In his evaluation this historian con- 
cludes: ‘‘Si igitur omnes aestimamus labores, quos collegii lectores et 
alumni praestiterunt, omnino fatendum est, ipsum collegium fidei 
catholicae et ecclesiae atque scientiis maximum incrementum attulisse.’” 
Besides being the founder and the first teacher of this College, Father 
Obicini is credited with editing its first publications. As examples, 
we may recall the following: 1) Isagoge, idest: breve introductorium 
arabicum in scientiam Logices, cum versione latina ac theses sanctae Fidet, 
Romae 1625; 2) Grammatica, agrumia appellata, cum versione latina ac 
dilucida expositione, Romae 1631; 3) Thesaurus arabico-syro-latinus, 
Romae 1636 (posthumous). These works are worthy of great praise, 
for, even apart from all their other merits, they must be classed among 
the first in the revival and subsequent development of oriental linguis- 
tic studies in Europe. 


Especially in regard to the Coptic language is a primacy to be accorded 
to Fr. Obicini. Up to a few years ago this primacy was claimed for 
Athanasius Kircher, S.J. Indeed, Kircher, in the Prooemium of his 
work “Lingua aegyptiaca restituta,”’ Romae 1643, affirms, without 
even alluding to Obicini, that the Coptic manuscripts brought back 
from Egypt by Pietro della Valle were handed over to him before anyone 
else, so that he might start the study of them: “in manus primum meas 
pervene‘runt>».’’ On account of this inaccurate statement Kircher has 
passed in the history of the Western World as the poineer of Coptology.® 


Such, however, is not the truth. Credit must first be given to Pietro 
della Valle who, at least 27 years before Kircher, discovered and appre- 
ciated the value of Coptic manuscripts. Furthermore, the initial work 
of Obicini, their first interpreter, must be acknowledged, and this took 
place 13 years before Kircher’s efforts. The facts are as follows. During 
his travels in the East between 1614 and 1626 Pietro della Valle had the 
occasion to acquire a number of Coptic manuscripts along with their 
Arabic translations. He immediately became aware that the Arabic 
could serve as a key to interpret the Coptic, a dead language but a 
very important language for understanding the old Egyptian literature, 
studying the Coptic liturgy and consulting the Coptic translation of 
the Scriptures. These very sound opinions he communicated to his 


2 Kleinhans, A., Historia linguae avabicae et Collegit Missionum S. Petri 
in Urbe, Quaracchi 1930, p. 427. 

3’ Mallon, A., in Mélanges, Beyrouth 1906, p. 111, accords him this 
merit: ‘‘...fut le premier a saisir l’importance des ouvrages de philologie 
copte.”’ 
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friend Mario Schipano on January 25th, 1616.4 Someone had to be found 
who would be capable of the undertaking. When Pietro returned to 
Rome in 1626 he searched for a suitable scholar. He found Fr. Tommaso 
Obicini, placed the manuscripts in his hands and charged him with 
the work. Here is what Pietro wrote to Giovanni Morin in 1630: ‘‘Haec 
omnia modo, . . . latinitati donandi sibi onus assumpsit R. P. Frater Tho- 
mas a Novaria, Ordinis Sancti Francisci, arabicae linguae peritissimus...; 
et iam elapsi sunt dies, a quo feliciter in hoc operam navat.”’> 


The manuscripts which Pietro della Valle entrusted to Fr. Obicini, 
and which presently form Cod. Vatic. Copto 71, consist of five grammars 
and two vocabularies for the study of the Bohairic dialect of the Coptic 
language. The authors were educated Copts of the XI—XIV centuries: 
Tuhanna As-Samannidi, Ibn Katib Qaisar, Al-As’ad Abié’l-Farag Ibn 
Al ‘assal, Yuhanna Al-Wagih Al Qalitibi, and Al Tiquat Ibn Al-Duhairi 
(for the grammars); Al Ri’4sah Abf’l Barakat Ibn Kabar and Al 
Mu’taman Abid Ishaq Ibn Al ‘Assal (for the vocabularies). Father Obicini 
devoted himself to these works with his usual ability and care. But, 
alas, his numerous activities and his premature death in 1632 prevented 
him from finishing the work, or even from publishing the part already 
prepared. Of the five grammars he made a complete translation of 
that of Yuhanna As-Samannfdi, the beginning of the one written by 
Yuhanna Al-Wagih Al-Qalifbi, and the last part of the grammar of 
Ibn Al ‘Assal. He completed the translations of both vocabularies except 
for the beginning of the one by Abt’l Barakat. 

This work, limited but of exceptional value, was unfortunately for- 
gotten. It is true that history continued to claim that Obicini had occupied 
himself with Coptic Philology. This claim, however, was always framed 
in general terms. In his work Cotta gives him the sole merit of having 
“acquired more than a fair knowledge of the ... Egyptian language.’’® 
Franciscan historians add more specific details but not decisive ones. 
In 1930, A. Kleinhans, after having read what his predecessors had said 
about the matter, comes to the following conclusion: “Quod refertur in 
Orbis seraph. de Miss., II, Appendix, 877 et a Waddingo, Scriptores (1906), 
217, de Dictionario aegyptio-arabico et Grammatica aegyptia lingua arabica 
conscripta, quorum operum translationem latinam perficere non potuis- 
set, nihil certi dicere possumus.”’7 Obicini’s writings were considered lost. 


4 Cf. Antiquitates Ecclesiae Orientalis, Londra 1682, p. 167. 
5 Cf. Antiquitates Ecclesiae Orientalis, Londra 1682, p. 167. 
8 Cf. Cotta, op. cit., p. 265. 

7 Cf. Kleinhans, A., op. cit. p. 72. 
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The merit of having thrown light on Obicini’s contribution to 
Coptology is due to Maria Morseletto, and above all, to Can. A. Van 
Lantschoot, an eminent scholar in Coptic studies. The first-named 
recovered the writings of Obicini preserved in the Vatican library and 
the second undertook their publication in 1948, where he brought into 
relief the particular value which they present. Today, the autographs 
of Obicini are preserved in the Vatican library among the folios of 
Ms. Borgia latinti N.769. They bear the following title: Aegyptiorwm 
linguae Rudimenta fratris Thomae Obicint sacerdotis ex fratribus Ss 
Francisci. The same title also appears in Coptic. In his work, A. Van 
Lantschoot, with his characteristic objective and critical style and 
without minimizing the real merit of Kircher, writes: “C’est du moins 
a lui (a Obicini) que revient l’honneur d’avoir frayé la voie qui allait 
conduite l'Europe a la connaissance de la vieille langue de l’Egypte.’’® 

Not only the Egyptians but also the Europeans were to benefit 
from the revival of Coptic studies initiated by Obicini. This language, 
over the course of thousands of years, from the time of the Pharaohs 
down to our own age, changed its orthography four times: Hieroglyphic, 
Hieratic, Demotic and Coptic, properly speaking. The Coptic alphabet 
is composed of the 24 letters of the Greek alphabet. Seven simplified 
Demotic signs were added along with the sign ec, usedfor the number 6. 
Coptic found its best and fullest use in the expression of Christian 
thought. Since the second century of the Christian age the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures, the works of the Fathers, Liturgy, Pseudo- 
epigraphy and the monastic literature were of particular interest to the 
Egyptians. As proof, we have the many recent palaeographical discoveries. 
There are, first of all, the particularly well-known 70 volumes recovered 
in IgIo at Hamiili, near the ancient Theadelphia, southwest of Al-Faitim, 
and which today form the collection of the Pierpont Morgan library. 
We have also the 48 volumes of the most precious gnostic library, found 
in 1945 in the desert of Kenoboskion, near Nag’ Hammadi. This collec- 
tion of a wide variety of manuscripts permitted Prof. Rudolph Kasser 
to raise the number of Coptic dialects from 5 to 9. Much hope lies in 
the archaeological campaign directed by the same Kasser and by 
A. Guillaumont in the region of Shete, west of Wadi Al-Natrin. This 
expedition has already pointed to the existence of almost 250 ruined 
monasteries buried under the sand, a real monastic federation which 
may increase greatly the Coptic bibliography. 


8 Van Lantschoot, A., Un précurseur d’Athanase Kircher: Thomas 
Obicini et... la Scala Vat. Copte 71, Louvain 1948, p. XIV. 
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The decay of the Coptic language started with the Islamic invasion 
of Egypt in 640. The first decree imposing Arabic as the official language 
was issued in 705. This decree was reconfirmed by successive decrees 
bringing more and more pressure. In the roth century Sawiris Abti’l 
Bashr Ibn Al-Muqaffa’, Bishop of Ashmfinain, exhorted his compatriots 
and co-religionists to translate into Arabic as quickly as possible the 
Christian books written in Coptic or Greek, because shortly the Egyptians 
would not understand any longer their fathers’ languages. Ibn Al- 
Muqaffa’ was not mistaken in his judgment; in the 12th century the 
Arabic language was officially adopted also in the liturgy. 

In the 13th and 14th centuries an elite of Coptic scholars were bold 
enough to attempt a last effort at the revival of their language. To 
accomplish this goal they composed Coptic poetry, grammars and voca- 
bularies. It was nonetheless almost a fruitless attempt. The ecclesiastical 
writings of any value were written in Arabic. The people spoke Arabic. 
Even grammar-books explained the Coptic language in Arabic, just as 
nowadays Latin is explained in modern languages. In effect, their efforts 
resulted in nothing else, at least in Egypt, than a work for the Archives. 

It is precisely from these Egyptian Archives, in the first-quarter of 
the 17th century, that Pietro della Valle picked up the above-mentioned 
five grammars and two vocabularies. By means of the Arabic language 
Fr. Tommaso Obicini prepared the first translation. It was precisely 
through this door that this dead language, so rich in Christian literature, 
passed to the world of scholars. It is, moreover, not only a source for 
scholars alone; even the present culture of the Copts has drawn some 
profit from it. 

In his enterprise Fr. Obicini followed an excellent method. He 
started with a general table in which the letters of the alphabet appear 
in their Egyptian and Greek figures, in their Egyptian, Greek and 
Latin names, and finally in their value. In the center of the following 
pages he reproduced the original Coptic and Arabic text.On the right 
he gave a faithful Latin translation and on the left the Italian version. 
Undoubtedly the translation in two languages aimed at extending the 
circle of scholars. Furthermore, and this particularly deserves the maxi- 
mum of praise, along with the Italian translation of every Coptic word 
he also gave the phonetical transciption based on the pronunciation of 
that time. In accomplishing this the elements which Pietro della Valle 
procured for Mario Schipano on January 25th, 1616 were also of use 
to Obicini.® This phonetical transcription constitutes a valuable contribu- 


® Cf. Viaggi di Pietro della Valle il pellegyino, Roma 1657, p. 4508. 
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Egypt. | Gree. Egypt. | Gree. | Lat. 
1A a/Aal] anda ahpa Alpha A 
2A B| BE] Riaa pita Vuida V. consona 
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11 Kx we | Kx] xana xanna | Kabba K 
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17 mn if | aw] py ni Bi B. declinans ad P. 
18 p m| Pp! pw pa Ro R 
19 c 8/2 o] creea olypa Sima Ss 
20 + x/| Tt! va¥ TAD Dau T declinans ad D. 
21 xa | Y ov ee vyprhov | Te E declinans ad I et Y 
quandoque V. 
22 pxb | Oe] od: ¢i Phi Fh. vel Ph. 
23 xy | X x] oc xi Chi Ch 
24 Wud | Yow wr pi Ebsi Ps 
25 wx | Qw | ox wpeya O r) 
26 wy xG Wer Scei Se 
27 gq qer Fei F 
2B Dxn Der Che Ch. aspirata ut f, 21 
: c Arabum 7 
hebreorum 
29 2 0 &op: Hori H. aspirata ut » 
Arabum vel 7 
hebraeorum 
30 x i KANKA Janja J. Hispanorum, 
vel Gi Italorum 
31 6 da Oise Scima Se. Romanorum, 
vel ~ Arabum. 
32 +f Ap Tv! Dei Di. etiam sine vocali. 
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tion, bringing the sources 350 years closer to us. This is an immense 
help for those devoted to or engaged in the study of a dead language 
like the Coptic. Even more, today the Coptic language likewise contri- 
butes to a better pronunciation of Hieroglyphics and Greek. 

This is how Father Tommaso Obicini became the Pioneer of Coptic 
Philology. He was forgotten afterwards, as happens frequently with 
pioneers. Nevertheless, in the present phase of rehabilitation let all 
Coptologists give to Father Obicini the merit which he deserves. May 
he rouse in all of them a greater enthusiasm in following his example. 


FR. GABRIEL GIAMBERARDINI, O. F. M. 


The Franciscan Center of Christian 
Oriental Studies 
Cairo, Egypt 


OCKHAM AND THE FORMAL DISTINCTION 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to assert that if one wished to select 
a single cardinal point on which the whole history of western thought 
turned, then the Scotist distinctio formalis a parte rei (formal distinction 
on the side of the thing) would be a most prominent candidate for selec- 
tion. Ockhamism is to a large extent a reaction against it, and in the 
absence of such a reaction, the total complexion and subsequent history 
of European philosophy, logic, and theology would have been quite 
other than it in fact has been. In order to make intelligible the issues 
involved, I propose to examine Ockham’s rejection of the distinction, a 
rejection which has the virtues of clarity and conciseness in the version 
given of it in Part I Ch. 16 of his Swmma Logicae. From this text we 
may gather that Ockham’s central problem (and indeed our problem) 
is to make sense of the Scotist preparedness to assert: 

(1) that there is a “formal” distinction, in respect of an individual 
thing, between the common nature in question (i.e. a universal) and 
the appropriate individual ‘‘difference;” for example, in the case of 
the individual human being named “‘Sortes,’”’ such a distinction holds 
between human nature and the ultimate individuating property (i. e. 
“Sorteitas”’) which makes Sortes into this human being; more generally, 
in the absence of some proper name, such an ultimate individuating 
difference is the “‘haecceitas”’ (‘‘thisness’’) of the individual ; 

(x1) that this distinction is a parte rez (i. e. is a truth about how 
things are, and is not just intra-mental, a mere “distinction of reason) ;” 

(111) that although from (zr) and (11) it does follow that universals 
are outside the mind, they must not be taken to be additional entities 
over and above, distinct from, individuals. 

In order to solve the problem proposed, recourse may be had to the 
resources of one of the must subtle and flexible logical systems of the 
present day — the Ontology of LeSniewski. Since the definitions within 
this system all stem from a single and simply comprehended primitive 
term, the degree of intelligibility which is thus made available is of the 
very highest order, and should serve to dispel some of the puzzles 
which, from the time of its first being enunciated, have clustered around 
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the distinction in question. An extended general account of Lesniewski’s 
works is contained in The Logical Systems of Lesniewski by E. C. Luschei 
(Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics, Amsterdam, 
1962); the details given below are based on the paper On Lesniewsht’s 
Ontology (RATIO, Vol. I, No. 2) by C. Lejewski, and on conversations 
with its author. 

The primitive term of the original (1920) axiom of Ontology is the 
proposition-forming functor “‘e’”’ (read as “‘is” or “‘is a’’) which takes 
as arguments two names or name-like expressions. A proposition of the 
form “a €b” is true if and only if ether ‘a’ and “‘b” each name the 
same single individual and no others, ov if ‘‘a’’ names only one individual 
and ‘‘b” names several, of which a is one; thus “Cicero is Tully’’, ““Eliza- 
beth is Queen” and “‘Socrates is a philosopher”’ are all true exemplifica- 
tions of ‘‘a eb’. Since this paper is only concerned with the elucidation 
of Scotist and Ockhamist theses by means of their translations into 
sentences involving semantical categories which are made available by 
definitions framed in the language of Ontology, no Ontological axiom 
or theses other than definitional ones need be stated. By use of the usual 
Peano-Russell symbols for propositional calculus functors and punctua- 
tion one may first define singular identity (“..... Be SN ’) thus: 


I [abli:a=b:- =-aeb-bea 
i. e. for all a and b, a is the same object as b if and only if a is b and 
bisa. 


It may here be noted that in view of the unrestricted quantification 
used in Ontology, the name-variables (“‘a’’, “b” etc.) which occur in .1I 
and subsequent definitions take as values shared (common) and empty 
(fictitious) names, as wellas unshared (proper) names. (Here and hereunder 
“value” corresponds to what Quine would term ‘“‘substituend”’; this does 
not, however, render the sentence in question metalinguistic). Hence a 


further form of identity, i.e. ‘weak identity” (“..... Omi hes. ”) is 
definable: 
2 [ab|:-a0b+ =t[c]l:¢ea™=* ced 


i. e. for all a and 6, a is weakly identical with 6 if and only if: for all c, 
cis aif and only if c is b. 


Next, a functor of nominal conjunction (“..... age Por ee ae) 
which forms a compound name from two names, may be noted: 
.3 [abc]: aebac: =:aeb-:aec 

i. e. for all a and b, ais b—and-—c if and only if ais b and ais c. 
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The functor next to be defined with the help of weak identity (.2) 
represents an “‘is’”’ (‘‘e’’) of higher type which, unlike the primitive ‘‘is”’ 
(“e”) of Ontology, takes verbs or verb-like expressions (as opposed 
to names) as arguments: 


-4 [op] ::geu- :-[Ja]:-o (a): (a):-[b]:9 (6): =-aob 


Here “g’”’ and “yy” are variables taking as values verbs (predicates) 
or verb-like expressions: “‘To run is to move’”’ contains an “is” which 
could be analysed as shown in .4. Given .4, then all the functors definable 
in terms of the primitive (“lower order’’) “‘is’ (‘‘e’’) have their correlates 
in terms of this new, higher-order “‘is’”’ ; for example, one may characterise 
a higher-order singular identity, corresponding to the lower-order singular 
identity (.1) thus: 


5 leyl:ep=b'=-peb- beg 


It has so far been assumed that the diversity of argument-signs (e. g. 
“a” and “b” in .1, “gy” and “’’ in .5) will suffice to show forth the 
diversity of semantical category which holds between the “=”’ of .r and 
the “=” of .5. As, however, there will occur below occasions on which 
category-mistakes in respect of singular identities have to be analysed, 
it is essential that the two types of identity should be discriminable 
independently of their argument signs. Henceforward, therefore, the 
lower-order singular identity (.1) will have its argument-signs bracketed 
thus: 


ao end) 


and the higher-order singular identity (.5) will have its argument-signs 
bracketed thus: 


Ll ea aah 


It may also be noted that in Ontology quantitication over predicate 
variables such as that which occurs in .4 and .5 does not commit one 
to the existence of “‘abstract entities’, since, as already pointed out, 
the range of the quantification is over predicate-expressions (correspond- 
ing to Quine’s “‘substituends’’) although the sentences involving such 
quantification are not metalinguistic. It is also possible to define certain 


verbs or verb-like expressions (i. e. values of ‘“p’’, “y’’, etc.) which are 
formed from names, as in the following case: 


.8 [ab]: Cl<a>(b)- =-boa 
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Here “Cl€ >,’ the functor defined, may be read off as “form the 
classi. 4.” or as to bear. 4,/7 and soon; according. to theicontext 
of its occurrence. This verb, in conjunction with the higher-order ‘‘e”’ 
(.4) is used in the definition which now follows: 


.9 [a}:aeel<oo- = -[9b]-p €Cl<€b>-aeb 


The definiendum ‘“‘el < >’ could here be read as ‘“‘element of the 
class determined by ...,” but will be used below as an interpretation 
of the “‘in-being”’ of a “nature” in a, so that a value of ““p”’ for this pur- 
pose would be the “‘name’’ of a common natura or essentia; that such 
essentia-names are akin to verbs accords with the suggestions of C. Le- 
jewski’s Proper names (Aristotelian Soc., Supplementary Vol. XXXI, 
1957). This latter is, in its turn, in striking agreement with Aquinas’ 
position as stated in his In Boetit De Hebdomadibus lec. 2, n. 21. Finally 
a higher-level “and,” analogous to the one defined by .3, may be 
characterised by: 

To [ppyl = PEyrx: ="PeEY —eZ 

We now turn to Part I Ch. 16 of Ockham’s Summa Logicae wherein 
he gives a statement and criticism of the distinctio formalis a parte rea 
(hereinafter referred to as the “formal distinction).”’ It will be both 
convenient and reasonable to accept his statement as a fair one, as 
he could scarcely be in a better position for the formulation of such a 
statement. Although, he says, it is obvious to many that the universal 
is not some substance existing outside the mind and in individuals, 
while remaining really distinct from them, it still appears to some people 
(i. e. the Scotists) that the universal is in some fashion outside the mind 
and in individuals, but not in reality distinct from those individuals. 
He then goes on to exemplify this general thesis in terms of a concrete 
example; thus in respect of Sortes (a human being) the Scotists would 
assert the following: 


S 1 Human nature is “in” Sortes. 

S 2 Human nature is “contracted” to Sortes by an appropriate 
“Individual difference.” 

S 3 The individual difference mentioned in S 2 is formally distinct 
from the human nature mentioned in S 1; (this is a case of the 
formal distinction). 

S4 The individual difference mentioned in S2 and the human 
nature mentioned in S 1 are not really distinct (i. e. are not two 
things [non sunt duae res)]). 
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These tenets may now be elucidated in terms of Ontology and the 
nominal constants used by Ockham in his examples. It is not claimed 
that this elucidation of the formal distinction is sufficient to account 
for all the applications which Scotus makes of it, but only that it clarifies 
his intentions in instances of the sort here exemplified. Given ‘“‘s” as 
an abbreviation for “Sortes’’ and “h’ as an abbreviation for “homo” 

“man’’), the first need is to introduce in an intelligible manner the term 
“natura humana” (“human nature’, ‘“humanitas’’), abbreviated as “a,” 
which corresponds to “‘h,”’ and the term denoting the individual differ- 
ence corresponding to “‘s’” (i. e. ‘‘Sorteitas’’, abbreviated as “‘o’’); these 
introductions may be effected by means of the following two exemplifica- 
tions of a suitable frame: 


-aeh 


MN 


(1) [p]::pea-=:-peoq:: [a] :aeel<o>- 
(2) [pli:@eq-=:-peg:: [a] :aeel€pp- 


Ii 


“aes 


In (1) “a@’’ is derived from “h” and functors defined above; likewise 


COD 


“og” is derived from “‘s’” in (2). S 1 may now be expressed: 


(3) seel <a> 


An interpretation of S 2 may be effected by considering that the 
following is true: 


(4) secl<o> 


i. e. Sorteitas is “‘in’’ Sortes; alternatively, Sortes has Sortevtas. 
Combining (3) and (4) we have: 


(5) seel¥aho> 


i. e. Sortes has Sortic-humanity, as the expression of S 2. (The “”’ 
of (5) is that defined in .10). That the individual difference (Sorteztas) 
is formally distinct from human nature (humamnitas), as claimed by S 3, 
is expressed by: 


(6) ~ ({o} = {a}) 


Finally, that statement in S 4 that the individual difference and 
human nature, notwithstanding the truth of (6) are not “really distinct”’ 
i. e. are not two things (dwae res) in the sense in which Plato and Socrates 
are two things, amounts to the realisation that the following expression 
embodies a category mistake: 


(7) ~ ((6) = (@)) 
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“e ” 


Here “‘o’”’ and “q@’ are being used as arguments of a functor which 
“ec ” ce ”» 


should take names as arguments, whereas “‘o’’ and “‘a@’”’ are verb-like 
in nature. Thus, while a negation such as 


(8) ~ ((a) = ()) 


does indeed ensure that a and 6 are not the same individual object, (7) is 
nonsense owing to the nature of the arguments of “=”. Before passing 
on to examine some of Ockham’s criticisms, it may be observed that 
the Scotist tenets have now been given an unproblematical interpretation 
in terms of Ontology, an interpretation which gives a true “formal 
distinction” (i. e. at the level of the higher-order functor‘{ } = { }’) 
which is indeed a parte rei (on the side of the thing), since (6) is a truth 
about how things are; it is not about words or “intentions” of the mind, 
yet does not commit one to the existence of separate Platonic objects 
called “‘Sorteitas’’ and “humamnitas’’, The most vexed question of Scotus- 
lore has been the problem as to how one could reconcile the apparently 
anti-Platonic claim that the universal is not an extra-mental substance 
distinct from individuals with the claim that the formal distinction 
(e. g. between Sortes’ individuating differentia and human nature) is 
a parte vei. Since the only way in which critics have been able to construe 
the second claim has been in a Platonic manner, Scotus has been accused 
of Platonism, notwithstanding the first claim. The analysis now provided 
shows precisely how both claims may be maintained simultaneously 
without Platonic realism. 

Ockham’s basic confusion in the criticisms which follow lies in his 
assumption that a negation such as (6) can really only be of the sort 
shown at (8): numquam potest esse aliqua distinctio qualiscumque extra 
ammam, nist ubt res distinctae sunt. This has as a consequence the 
following glaring sophism: he assumes that the denial of a real (i.e. 
lower-order) distinction in S 4 amounts to the assertion of a real non- 
distinction (i.e. a lower-order identity like .1) between the universal 
nature and the individual difference: universale et differentia individualis 
sunt eadem res. In point of fact, as has been indicated, the denial contained 
in S 4 only expresses the realisation that an expression having the form 
of (7) embodies a category mistake, i. e. S 4 is not the denial of a negation 
such as (8): it does not have the form: 


(9) ~ (~ ((@) = (@))) 
which has as a consequence: 


(10) (4) = (6) 
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On the contrary, it is the rejection as nonsense of the whole pattern 
of expression shown in (7). Accordingly, since the main weight of 
Ockham’s objections is directed against the position of someone who 
maintains that a real (i. e. lower-order) identity like (10) holds between 
the nature and the individual difference, his attack tends to be totally 
beside the point. For example, his second and third objections claim that 
this allegedly real identity commits one to the absurdity of holding 
that the same individual is both common (in respect of the nature) 
and proper (in respect of the individuating difference), i. e. opposite 
predications attributable to the same individual ensue. True, given (3), 
(4), and (5), one might in a loose fashion of speaking say that the same 
individual (i. e. Sortes) is in some sense constituted by both a universal 
(i. e. a) and an individual difference (i. e.6 ), and a charitable interpreta- 
tion of these objections might lead one to assume that this “constitution” 
is here the object of Ockham’s attack. Nevertheless, the definitions 
which have been suggested above, especially (1) and (2), are such that 
the objections, when thus interpreted, can be reduced to the absurd 
claims that a common and a proper noun cannot refer to the same 
individual, and that these opposite qualifications (“common ”’and 
“proper’) applying as they do to two names referring to the same 
individual, apply also to that individual. Again, Ockham’s insensitivity 
to the possibility of a distinction of the sort shown in (6) holding extra- 


” 


mentally without being of the sort shown in (8) leads him to assert 
that any extra-mental distinction which is a truth about how things are 
must be of the latter sort: sz ergo inter tstam naturam |scil. humanitas| 
et istam differentiam [scil. Sorteitas| sit qualiscumque distinctio, oportet 
quod sint res realiter distinctae, i. e., for instance: 


(II) ~ ({a} = {6}) ->- ~ ((a) = (0)) 


This is, of course, sheer confusion; it has now already been amply 
demonstrated that the consequent of (11) is nonsense owing to the 
inappropriateness of the arguments of the functor there used. 

In the absence of an artificial language the variety of whose semantical 
categories rivals or exceeds that of those available in the language 
undergoing analysis, any discussion of medieval logical and philosophical 
problems runs the risk of being beside the point. Ordinary non-technical 
language lacks this variety, so that when an encounter such as that 
which has just been sketched occurs, one inevitably tends, in the ab- 
sence of the requisite logical co-ordinates, to take the naive Ockhamist 
view, or to suspect Scotus of Platonism. In point of fact a thorough 
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examination will probably reveal that many of those accused by historians 
of logic of being Platonic realists are in fact gifted with a subtle sensitivity 
as to the semantical possibilities of language; an initiation of such an 
examination is to be found in my Was St. Anselm really a Realist? 
(RATIO, Vol. V, No. 2). 
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ZU WALTER BURLEYS TRAKTAT 
De intensione et remissione formarum 


il 


Unter Walter Burleys Schriften findet sich ein relativ kurzer Traktat, 
der in mehr als einer Beziehung ein Kuriosum darstellt: er ist, ganz im 
Gegensatz zu den sonstigen Werken dieses groBen Denkers, voll von 
Ungenauigkeiten und Irrtiimern, absurden Behauptungen und un- 
logischen Argumentationen, und er war trotz dieser Fehler, die keines- 
wegs unbeachtet blieben, jahrhundertelang und bis in unsere Zeit hinein 
eines der bekanntesten und beriihmtesten Werke Burleys. 

Dieses Opusculum, das wir im folgenden naher betrachten wollen, 
ist der sogenannte Traktat De intensione et remissione formarum, dessen 
genauer Titel lautet De causa intrinseca intensionis et remissionis forma- 
rum accidentalium, und der auch als ,,zweiter Traktat iiber die akziden- 
talen Formen“ bezeichnet wurde.” Er ist in vielen Handschriften des 
14. und 15. Jahrhunderts erhalten, von denen die meisten aus Italien 
stammen, wo Burley schon von den dreiBiger Jahren des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts an als groBe Autoritat galt; er wurde mehrfach abbreviiert 


und kommentiert — ein Beweis fiir das Ansehen, in dem die kleine 
Schrift stand —, und er ist dann schlieBlich noch vor 1500 gedruckt 
worden.? 


Der Traktat ist keines der friihen Werke Burleys. Er ist jedenfalls 
spater als ein Quodlibet, das er in Toulouse, wahrscheinlich als magister 
artium, disputiert hatte, und auch spater als der ,,erste Traktat tiber 
die akzidentalen Formen,“‘ der auf Burleys Pariser Sentenzenvorlesung 
zuriickgeht und der Niederschlag der Diskussionen ist, die an seine 


1 Vor einigen Jahren hat H. Shapiro eine Untersuchung tiber diesen 
Traktat ver6dffentlicht (Walter Burley and the intension and remission of 
forms, Speculum Bd. 34, 1959, S. 413—427), aber er gibt eine in vieler Be- 
ziehung unzutreffende Darstellung des Problems und der Problemzusammen- 
hange. Wir werden auf einige Punkte hinweisen, ohne auf die Einzelheiten 
eingehen zu wollen. 

2Vgl. Anm. 5. 

3 Venedig 1496. 

4 Siehe dazu unsere Angaben in Ausgehendes Mittelaltey 1, Rom 1964, 


$1474 it: 
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Er6ffnungsvorlesung zum vierten Buch angekniipft hatten.® Anderer- 
seits liegt der ,,zweite Traktat‘‘ ziemlich sicher vor dem groBen Physik- 
kommentar, dessen viertes Buch an Ostern 1326 beendet war und der 
also wohl zwischen 1323 und 1325 begonnen wurde.® Es ergibt sich damit 
fiir die Entstehung unseres Traktats ungefahr die Zeit von 1320 bis 1323; 
wir werden nachher sehen, daB auch einige Zitate im Text selbst auf 
diese Jahre hinweisen.’ 

Das Thema der kleinen Schrift ist ein beriihmtes Problem, das vor 
allem im dreizehnten und noch im beginnenden 14. Jahrhundert viel 
diskutiert worden war.® Die intensiven Steigerungen und Abnahmen 
haben gegeniiber den andern alterationes oder motus ad qualitatem, d.h. 
den qualitativen Anderungen, die Besonderheit, daB bei ihnen die 
Spezies unverandert bleibt, und zwar die species specialissima, die unter 
sich keine weiteren Unterarten, sondern nur noch die Individuen be- 
greift. Ein magis calidum und ein minus calidum unterscheiden sich 
nicht nach der Spezies, obwohl sonst der Grundsatz gilt formae sunt 
sicut numeri: jede Anderung, die die Form erfahrt, andert ihre species. 
Daraus ergeben sich natiirlich eine Reihe von Problemen fiir diese Art 
der alteratio, die bei den andern nicht auftauchen oder eine selbst- 
verstandliche Lésung haben: Was ist es, was sich bei Intension und 
Remission andert ?, ist es die Qualitat als solche, oder das quale — das 
Qualitatsindividuum —, oder die Teilhabe des materiellen Subjekts an 
der Qualitat? Und weiter: wie vollzieht sich, ontologisch betrachtet, 


> Der “erste Traktat’’ begegnet unter mehreren Titeln, von denen De 
quatuor conclusionibus als der angemessenste erscheint (vgl. dazu Ausgehendes 
Mittelalter I, S. 219 ff.), denn es werden in ihm vier Thesen verteidigt, die 
Burley in seinem principium zum vierten Buch der Sentenzen aufgestellt 
hatte, und die von verschiedenen Seiten angegriffen worden waren. Die 
Diskussion ging dann noch weiter und zog sich méglicherweise iiber mehrere 
Jahre hin: auf die vier conclusiones wurde geantwortet und Burley ent- 
gegnet in einem ersten Anhang, der wiederum Einwande hervorrief, was 
Burley zur Abfassung eines zweiten Anhangs veranlaBt. Inhaltlich haben 
die beiden Traktate nur das gemein, daB sie beide tiber die akzidentalen 
Formen, genauer: dieQualitaten, handeln, aber sonst sind sie von einander 
unabhangig. Die Bezeichnung primus bzw. secundus tractatus stammt von 
Burley selbst: er verweist, wie wir noch sehen werden, in unserm Traktat — 
der in einigen Handschriften beginnt In hoc secundo tractatu intendo...— 
ein paar Mal auf den tvactatus primus und zitiert ihn gelegentlich auch in 
anderen Zusammenhangen mit diesem Titel (vgl. a. a. O., S. 235). In seiner 
urspriinglichen Form ist der “‘erste Traktat’’ sicher alter als der ‘‘zweite’’; 
ob das auch fiir die beiden Anhange gilt, ist dagegen zweifelhafter. 

5 Burley zitiert im Traktat De intensione allerdings auch einmal den 
Kommentar zur Physik (vgl. Anm. 44), aber das ist eine jener Verweisungen, 
die vom Autor nachtraglich eingefiigt sein kénnen. 

7 Vgl. auch unten, Anm. 52. 

® Zu der Geschichte des Problems siehe unsere Ausfiihrungen in Zwei 
Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie, Rom 1951, S. 1—88. 
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die Anderung, was ist ihre causa intrinseca?® Auf beide Fragen — secun- 
dum quid? und quomodo? — sind viele Antworten gegeben worden. Vom 
zweiten Jahrzehnt des 14. Jahrhunderts an hatte man dann offenbar 
das Gefiihl, daB alle méglichen Lésungen in Betracht gezogen worden 
waren und daB es sich nur noch darum handelte, eine von ihnen zu 
wahlen, ohne zu versuchen, eine neue zu finden, und die gewahlte allen- 
falls mit neuen Argumenten zu begriinden und gegen etwaige neue 
Einwande zu verteidigen. 

So macht es auch Burley. Die Erklarung, die er fiir Intension und 
Remission gibt, ist keineswegs neu, aber neu sind, mindestens zum 
groBen Teil, die Argumente, mit denen er sie beweist und mit denen 
er die entgegenstehenden Theorien widerlegt. In hoc tractatu — so 
beginnt er!® — intendo perscrutari de causa intrinseca susceptionis 
magis et minus. Der Traktat ist in sechs Kapitel eingeteilt, wie an- 
schlieBend angekiindigt wird, von denen die drei ersten zwei beriithmte 
Lehren und die Begriindungen, die fiir sie gegeben wurden, widerlegen, 
das vierte die eigene Entscheidung bringen und die beiden letzten 
diese Entscheidung gegen mégliche Einwande verteidigen sollen. Die 
ontologische Erklarung der intensio formarum, die Burley fiir die richtige 
halt, ist die Theorie, die zu Unrecht Gottfried von Fontaines zugeschrie- 
ben worden war — und auch von Burley selbst ihm zugeschrieben wird —, 
und die wir als Lehre von der Sukzession der Formen, oder kurz als 
Sukzessionstheorie, bezeichnen kénnen: bei einer intensiven Zunahme 
(und das Entsprechende gilt natiirlich immer, mit umgekehrtem Vor- 
zeichen, fiir die intensive Abnahme) soll nicht die starkere Intensitat 
irgendwie aus der vorhergehenden schwacheren entstehen, sondern die 
Intensitaten lésen sich ab derart, da8 in jedem Moment eines Intensions- 
prozesses der bestehende Grad erlischt und der folgende véllig neu er- 
zeugt wird. Die einzelnen Grade folgen aufeinander sicut dies, die kiirzer 
oder langer werden, ohne daB die Dauer des jeweils folgenden Tags aus 
der des vorhergehenden herausgewachsen ware. 

Diese Deutung der intensiven Anderung wurde von der Scholastik 
a priori nicht fiir so absurd gehalten, wie sie modernen Augen erscheint ; 
Tatsache ist, daB sie durchweg und ohne Ausnahme fiir die lokale 
Bewegung angenommen wurde. Denn fiir das Mittelalter ist auch der 


9 Die causae extrinsecae sind im Gegensatz dazu die 4uBeren Ursachen, 
die die qualitativen Anderungen hervorrufen. Von ihnen und ihrer activitas 
ist, neben anderem, im “ersten Traktat‘ die Rede. 

10 Wir beniitzen den Druck Venedig 1496 und korrigieren gelegentlich 
nach der sehr guten Handschrift Vat. lat. 817. In der Edition lautet der 
Anfang: In hoc secundo tractatu... (vgl. Anm. 5). 
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motus localis eine intensible GréBe; die Geschwindigkeiten sind die 
Intensitaten, Beschleunigung und retardatio werden als Intensions- und 
Remissionsprozesse aufgefaBt, ohne daB deswegen die Bewegung immer 
als qualitatsartiges Moment gedacht worden ist. Auch Ockham und die, 
die sich seiner Deutung der Bewegung anschlieBen, haben velocitas 
und velocitatio so aufgefaBt.44 Die Geschwindigkeit eines jeden Augen- 
blicks wird vollig neu von der vis motrix erzeugt und erlischt im folgenden 
Augenblick, wenn die neue velocitas entsteht. Und zwar gilt das in allen 
Fallen, gleichgiiltig, ob es sich um eine beschleunigte oder um eine 
gleichférmige Bewegung handelt: auch eine konstant bleibende Ge- 
schwindigkeit besteht aus einer Folge von unendlich vielen immer neu 
erzeugten und sofort vergehenden velocitates. Die Scholastik kennt ja 
kein Prinzip, das dem Inertialgesetz der modernen Physik entsprechen 
wiirde; der Zustand der Bewegung hat fiir sie keinen permanenten, 
sondern lediglich einen instantanen Charakter und muB immer aufs 
neue von der bewegenden Kraft hervorgebracht werden. 

In der Anwendung auf die Sinnesqualitaten wurde die Theorie der 
Formensukzession dagegen von Anfang an — von den ganz wenigen, 
die sie billigen wollten und von den vielen, die sie ablehnten — auf den 
Fall der intensiven Anderung beschrankt: nur wenn der Grad einer 
Qualitat, etwa einer Warme, eine Intension oder Remission erfahrt, 
wird ein derartiges kontinuierliches Vergehen und Entstehen angenom- 
men, nicht aber, wenn die Intensitat konstant bleibt. Noch ein zweiter 
Unterschied besteht, der mit diesem ersten aufs engste zusammenhdangt. 
Beim motus localis wird vorausgesetzt, daB die jeweilige Momentan- 
geschwindigkeit von selbst vergeht, denn sie hat ja nur ein instantanes 
Sein; bei der intensiven Zu- und Abnahme der Qualitaéten dagegen soll 
es sich um ein standiges corrumpi et generart handeln: die vorhandene 
Intensitat, das heiBt die betreffende Qualitat in einem bestimmten 
Grad, erlischt nicht von selbst, sondern wird in jedem Moment zerstért, 
um durch eine neue, starkere oder schwachere, ersetzt zu werden, Denn 
Qualitaten haben im Gegensatz zur lokalen Bewegung ein esse permanens 
und vergehen nur, wenn sie von einem auBeren agens zerstért werden. 
In dieser Voraussetzung liegt auch der Grund, warum fiir konstante 
Intensitaten — anders als fiir konstante Geschwindigkeiten — eine 


11 Fiir Ockham ist zwar der Begriff motus nichts, was objektiv vom 
mobile und von den teymini motus verschieden ware, aber das moveri ist 
auch fiir ihn eine physische Realitat, die bestimmten Gesetzen unterworfen 
ist. Tatsachlich unterscheidet Ockham sich in der physikalischen Betrach- 
tung der Bewegung und in der Auffassung der mechanischen Prinzipien 
nicht von seinen Zeitgenossen. 
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successio formarum fiir die Scholastik iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht 
kam. 

Burley will also, ehe er die eigene Lehre vortragt und begriindet, 
zwei beriihmte Theorien widerlegen — nur zwei, und nicht, wie es 
frither tiblich gewesen war, alle —: in primis duobus capitulis destruuntur 
due opiniones que istis temporibus magis sunt famose, so erklart er 
gleich zu Beginn. Schon das ist nicht ganz exakt. Die erste der ab- 
gelehnten Meinungen war allerdings zu der Zeit, als Burley seinen Traktat 
schrieb, und noch lange nachher die bekannteste und verbreitetste, aber 
die zweite war bis dahin ziemlich unbeachtet geblieben und ist dann erst 
durch Burley und in der Form, die er ihr gegeben hat, beriihmt geworden. 

In primo ergo capitulo ostenditur quod forma non intenditur per 
additionem partis ad partem vel gradus ad gradum utraque parte 
remanente. Es ist die alte Lehre des Duns Scotus, der sich auch viele 
Nicht-Skotisten, unter ihnen Ockham, angeschlossen hatten: die Inten- 
sion erfolgt durch additive Zunahme (die Remission durch entsprechende 
Abnahme), derart, daB zu der schon vorhandenen Intensitat, die erhalten 
bleibt, in jedem Augenblick des Prozesses eine neue (unendlich kleine) 
binzutritt und mit der vorhergehenden verschmilzt. Diese Vorstellung 
pflegte durch folgendes Bild illustriert zu werden: die Intensitat wachst 
wie eine Wassermenge, die durch einen dazu kommenden Tropfen ver- 
groBert wird, und nicht wie ein Haufen Steine, zu dem ein neuer hinzu- 
gefiigt wird. Der letzte Punkt, das unum fieri, war fiir die Additions- 
theorie von zentraler Bedeutung, denn hier lag das schwierigste Problem. 
Die Grade, die sich addieren, sind ja nach Voraussetzung evusdem specter 
spectalissimae, sie verhalten sich zueinander wie Individuen, aber Indi- 
viduen kénnen nicht zu einer ontologischen Einheit verschmelzen. Die 
Vertreter der Theorie haben verschiedene Lésungen gefunden, und 
jedenfalls ist die Frage keineswegs offen oder gar unbeachtet ge- 
blieben. Das hat Burley tibersehen, oder tibersehen wollen, und so sind 
seine Angriffe gegen die scotistische Additionstheorie — wir werden es 
noch sehen — zum groBen Teil unberechtigt und verfehlt. 

In secundo capitulo ostendetur quod forma non accipit magis et 
minus per admixtionem contrarii.!* Diese zweite ,,bertihmte Meinung 
nun hat Burley véllig miBverstanden (oder miBverstehen wollen). Die 
admixtio cum oder depuratio a contrario war in der Tat von Anfang an 
eine der Erklarungen, fiir die intensive Ab- und Zunahme, die als denkbar 


12 So ist im Prolog angegeben; das Kapitel selbst beginnt nach einer 
Einleitungsformel: ...sequitur declarare quod causa intensionis et remis- 
sionis forme non est per admixtionem maiorem vel minorem cum contrario. 
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in Betracht gezogen, aber fast immer abgelehnt wurden. Doch man hatte 
sie nicht in dem Sinn verstanden, den Burley ihr geben will. Der Grund- 
gedanke der klassischen Theorie war dieser: in den Qualitaten als solchen 
gibt es keine Gradunterschiede, sie sind einfach und unveranderlich 
innerhalb ihrer Spezies wie andere Formen; aber in den Qualitaten, die 
ein contrarium haben — warm und kalt, feucht und trocken, schwarz und 
weiB, usw. — k6énnen durch mehr oder weniger starke Vermischung 
mit der entgegengesetzten Qualitat Gradunterschiede in der Intensitat 
hervorgebracht werden, ohne daB weder das eine noch das andere der 
beiden contraria in sich selbst eine intensive Anderung erfahrt.!3 Fiir 
Burley dagegen ist die geringer werdende Vermischung mit dem con- 
trarium ganz einfach eine remissio der entgegengesetzten Qualitat, von der 
er stillschweigend annimmt, da8 sie im Sinn der Additionstheorie als 
sukzessiv erfolgende expulsio partis post partem gedacht wird.44 Dem- 


13 Kin beliebter Einwand, der gegen diese Theorie gemacht wurde, war 
der, daB bei einer geringer werdenden Vermischung notwendig beide con- 
tvavia eine Intension erfahren wiirden; Ockham z. B. formuliert ihn so 
(Sent. I dist. 17, qu. 6, C; Ed. Lyon 1495): ...ex ista opinione sequeretur 
quod nunquam aliqua forma augmentatur, nisi etiam forma contraria 
augmentetur. Probatio, quia volo quod calor augmentetur, tunc secundum 
istam opinionem calorem augmentari est ipsum minus permisceri cum 
frigore. Et sequitur: calor minus permiscetur cum frigore, ergo frigus minus 
permiscetur cum calore, ergo frigus augmentatur, si nihil aliud sit forma 
augmentari nisi minus permisceri cum suo contrario. Ergo de primo ad 
ultimum sequitur: calor augmentatur, ergo frigus augmentatur. Aber so 
war es natirlich nicht gemeint: die geringer werdende mixtio cum contrario 
wurde als depuratio a contrario oder expulsio contyvavii verstanden, d.h. 
die entgegengesetzte Qualitat wird zerstort oder wenigstens aus dem subiec- 
tum ausgetrieben. 

14 Shapiro (vgl. Anm.1) glaubt, als Vertreter dieser Theorie und wo 
mdoglich als ihren Erfinder, Buridan ansehen zu kénnen. Aber das ist véllig 
abwegig. Zunachst —- wir haben schon an anderer Stelle davon gesprochen 
(Zwischen Philosophie und Mechanik, Rom 1958, S. 173 ff.) — setzt sich 
Buridan in seinem Physikkommentar, und zwar bereits in der friiheren 
Redaktion, ausfiihrlich mit Burleys Traktat auseinander, so daB8 von einer 
Prioritat diesem gegeniiber unter keinen Umstanden die Rede sein kann. 
Und dann hat Buridan niemals die Lehre von der mixtio cum contrario 
vertreten, weder in ihrer klassischen Form noch in der Burleys, sondern war 
ein ausgesprochener Anhanger der scotistisch-occamistischen Additions- 
theorie (Phys. III qu. 4, Ed. Paris 1509; qu. 5 bringt die Auseinander- 
setzung mit Burley). In der Stelle, die Shapiro zitiert (und wo es nicht 
hb. I qu. 4, sondern lib. V qu. 4 heiBen muB), geht es um etwas ganz anderes: 
wenn ein subiectum einen Ubergang von einer Qualitat zu der entgegen- 
gesetzten — etwa von warm zu kalt — erfahrt, ist dann der Vorgang so 
zu denken, dafi zuerst die Warme eine vemissio bis zum Nullpunkt (non- 
gradus) erfahrt und da@ darauf erst eine intensio der Kilte folgt, oder tiber- 
lagern sich die beiden Prozesse ? Es war eine viel diskutierte Frage. Buridan 
entscheidet sich fiir die Uberlagerung: die Remission der Warme und die 
Intension der Kalte erfolgen gleichzeitig. Aber die intensive Abnahme des 
einen contvarium und die Zunahme des andern erklart Buridan im Sinn der 
Additionstheorie, und der Gedanke, daB sie als solche durch die gréBere oder 
geringere admixtio cum contrario gedeutet werden konnen, liegt ihm vdllig fern. 
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entsprechend besteht seine Widerlegung in dem Nachweis, daB die 
Intension ebenso wenig wie aus einer unmittelbaren additiven Zunahme 
— was schon gezeigt ist — aus einer Abnahme der entgegengesetzten 
Qualitat erklart werden kann. Es handelt sich also weder um eine 
direkte noch um eine indirekte partielle Anderung. Folglich bleibt nur 
die Lésung, daB intensio und remissio nicht successive, durch Erwerb 
oder Verlust eines Grades nach dem andern, erfolgen, sondern so, daB 
jeweils der volle neue Grad simultan und totaliter erzeugt und der vorher- 
gehende zerstért wird. 


II 


Das ist in groBen Ziigen der Gedankengang des Traktats. Im einzelnen 
werden die Nachweise mit einem riesigen Aufgebot von Argumenten 
gefiihrt, von denen wir nun das eine and andere naher betrachten wollen. 
Das erste Kapitel widerlegt, wie gesagt, die scotistische Additionstheorie. 
Burley geht dabei nicht so vor, wie es in derartigen Fallen iiblich war, 
daB er zunachst eine Reihe von vationes anfiihrt, die fiir die abzulehnende 
These zu sprechen scheinen, um dann diese Griinde und damit die 
Theorie selbst zu widerlegen, sondern er bekampft direkt die Lehre 
als solche und sucht erst nachtraglich, im dritten Kapitel, noch einige 
Argumente zuriickzuweisen, die fiir sie vorgebracht zu werden pflegten. 

Zwei Wege sind es vor allem, auf denen er die Unhaltbarkeit der 
Additionstheorie zeigen will: einmal durch Anfithrung konkreter Falle, 
in denen die Intension sicher nicht in additiver Weise erfolgt, so daB 
die Theorie jedenfalls nicht allgemein gelten kann, und zweitens durch 
den Nachweis, daB sie zu absurden Folgerungen fiihrt. 

Die aus der Erfahrung genommenen Beispiele fiir eine nicht additive 
intensive Steigerung sind nur wenige — drei im ganzen —, und sie 
sind nicht so beschaffen, daBsie sehr tiberzeugend hatten wirken konnen. 
Das erste von ihnen macht Voraussetzungen tiber die Natur des lumen 
(des sekundaren, von einer Lichtquelle — /ux — erzeugten Lichts), die 
keineswegs allgemein als richtig anerkannt wurden, so daf unter vielen 
Gesichtspunkten Einspriiche méglich waren; und die beiden andern be- 
ziehen sich auf Intensionen, die von niemandem jemals durch additive 
Prozesse erklart worden waren. Es ist einmal die Beschleunigung, die 
ein frei fallender Kérper erfahrt: wir sagten schon, daB fiir die Scholastik 
die Geschwindigkeit in jedem Moment vergeht und vollig neu entsteht, 
so daB eine Addition einer hinzukommenden velocitas zu einer schon 

i5 Wir haben von den drei Beispielen — und ihrer Widerlegung durch 


Buridan — schon a. a. O. (vgl. Anm. 14) ausfiihrlich gesprochen (S. 154 ff.). 
Es handelt sich um das 1., 11. und 12. Argument. 
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vorhandenen iiberhaupt nicht in Betracht gezogen werden konnte. In 
dem andern Beispiel schlieBlich ist von den Sonnenstrahlen die Rede, 
die zu gewissen Zeiten starker werden, ohne daB an eine Addition von 
Intensitaten gedacht werden kann. Auch das war fiir alle selbstverstand- 
lich, denn die einzelnen Strahlen sind verschiedene subiecta, deren Quali- 
taten voneinander unabhangig sind nach der alten Regel accidens non 
migrat de subtecto in subtectum. 

Die theoretischen Beweise gegen die Additionstheorie sind erheblich 
zahlreicher (neun im ganzen, gegentiber den drei experientiae). Unter 
ihnen begegnen neben den neuen und eigenen Argumenten Burleys auch 
ein paar der alten Einwdnde, die die Vertreter der Lehre selbst gegen sie 
vorzubringen und dann aufzuldsen pflegten. Sie sind vor allem darum 
von Interesse, weil Burley sich in der Wiedergabe und Widerlegung 
dieser solutiones mit den Ansichten einiger Zeitgenossen auseinander zu 
setzen scheint. 

So kénnte sich eine Stelle im sechsten Argument gegen Ockham 
richten. Burley schlieBt so: per cuius ablationem non diminuitur forma, 
per eius additionem non augetur forma, sed forma non diminuitur per 
solam ablationem partis a parte, ergo non augetur per solam additionem 
partis ad partem. Der Grund, warum eine Remission nicht lediglich 
im Verlust eines Teiles nach dem andern bestehen kann, ist durch die 
Regel gegeben: omnis motus est a subiecto in subiectum, hoc est ab 
aliquo positivo in aliquod positivum. Es ist ein alter Einwand. Burley 
fahrt denn auch fort: Huic rationi respondetur multipliciter. Bei der 
ersten Antwort steht in der sehr guten Handschrift Vat. lat. 817 am 
Rand: hocham;'* und in der Tat umgeht sie die Schwierigkeit mit einer 
typisch ockhamistischen Distinktion: es ist zu untersscheiden zwischen 
motus acquisitivus und motus deperditivus, und nur fiir den ersteren gilt, 
daB8 immer etwas Neues und Positives erworben werden mu8B. Ockham 
macht diese Unterscheidung so oft, daB schwer zu sagen ist, an welche 
Stelle Burley hier denkt.1? Er lehnt den Ausweg ab mit den Worten: 


16 Fol. 231r. Der Name, und ebenso die andern, die wir noch nennen 
werden, stammt von der Hand des Buchschreibers; méglicherweise gehen 
diese Anmerkungen auf den Autor selbst zuriick. Der Codex diirfte um die 
Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts, oder nicht lange danach, geschrieben sein; er 
gehorte dann zur Bibliothek des Coluccio Salutati. 

17 Vielleicht hat er an den Exkurs tiber den motus localis in Ockhams 
Expositio zur Physik gedacht (der auch ein Kapitel des Traktats De succes- 
sivis bildet); hier heiBt es (S.52 in Boehners Edition dieses Traktats, 
Franciscan Institute Publications I, 1944): Est etiam sciendum quod quidam 
motus est acquisitivus et quidam deperditivus, et similiter mutatio quaedam 
est acquisitiva et quaedam deperditiva. Hoc est dicere sub verbis planioribus 
quod aliquando illud quod movetur vel mutatur acquirit rem novam.. 


Cee 
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Sed sine dubio hec responsio est frivola, ohne in scharferer Weise zu 
polemisieren.18 


Ein altes Bedenken ist auch der Einwand, den Burley an siebter 
Stelle bringt: termini motus sunt incompossibiles, sed partes forme 
sunt termini motus alterationis, ergo partes forme sunt incompossibiles. 
Diese Uberlegung wurde von jeher als das klassische Argument fiir die 
Theorie der Formensukzession angesehen : ein mobile— wobei der Begriff 
motus im weitesten Sinn genommen wird — kann sich nicht gleichzeitig 
in zwei verschiedenen Punkten seines Wegs (termini) befinden; wie beim 
motus localis der bewegte K6rper nicht zugleich in zwei verschiedenen 
Orten sein kann, so kann beim motus intensionis oder remissionis die 
Qualitat nicht zugleich zwei verschiedene Grade haben (was der Fall 
ware, wenn der Intensionsvorgang in der Addition des vorhandenen 
und eines neuen Grades utroque manente bestiinde). Folglich geht in 
jedem Augenblick die jeweilige Intensitat verloren und es wird eine 
neue gewonnen, so wie bei der lokalen Bewegung in jedem Moment das 
jeweilige bi verlassen und ein neues erreicht wird. Diese Uberlegung war 
das eigentliche Fundament fiir die Lehre von der Formensukzession. 
Wir werden ihr darum auch unter den Beweisen wieder begegnen, die 
Burley fiir seine eigene Meinung anfiihrt. Aber die Auseinandersetzung 
mit den Einwanden, die gegen dieses Argument erhoben werden kénnen, 


aliquando illud quod movetur vel mutatur deperdit unam rem, sicut quando 
aer obtenebratur...; similiter quando aliquid fit minus album quod erat 
magis (bei Boehner: maius) album, nullam rem acquirit, sed tantum deperdit 
rem quam prius habuit, puta habebat aliquam partem albedinis quam non 
habet postea. Im Sentenzenkommentar, wo Ockham an zwei Stellen das 
Intensionsproblem ex professo erdrtert (vgl. unten, Anm. 50), macht er 
den Einwand nicht in der von Burley referierten Form. 

18 Der Ton, mit dem Burley in vielen seiner Werke zu Ockhamschen 
Ansichten Stellung nimmt, hat verschiedene Niiancen, die von mehr oder 
weniger expliziter Zustimmung tiber milde und héfliche Kritik bis zu scharf- 
ster Ablehnung und geradezu gehassigen Angriffen gehen. Da die meisten 
seiner Schriften nicht datiert und schwer datierbar sind, 1aRt sich nichts 
Genaues sagen, aber uns scheint, daB der Ton um die Zeit wechselt, als 
die Anklagen gegen Ockham bekannt wurden, also um 1323. Der Grund 
fiir einen derartigen Umschlag ist unschwer einzusehen: Burley stand in 
seinen friihen logischen Schriften in manchen Fragen, vor allem auch was 
die Universalien betrifft, gewissen Ansichten Ockhams gar nicht so fern 
und hatte zweifellos den Wunsch, sich in deutlicher Form von ihm zu distan- 
zieren, als die Situation bedenklich wurde. In seinem Physikkommentar 
z. B., mit dem er um diese Zeit, oder wenig spadter, begonnen hat, ist die 
Polemik vom ersten Buch an ausgesprochen aggressiv. Umgekehrt glauben 
wir, daB eine neutrale oder gar wohlwollende Haltung Ockhamschen AuBe- 
rungen gegeniiber ein ziemlich sicheres Kriterium dafiir ist, daB das be- 
treffende Werk Burleys vor 1323 enstanden ist. Es wird uns nachher in 
unserem Traktat eine derartige Stelle begegnen, die den terminus ante quem 
bestatigt, den wir fiir ihn schon aus andern Griinden angenommen haben. 
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bringt er zum gr6Bten Teil schon im jetzigen Zusammenhang, in der 
Polemik gegen die Additionstheorie. Wieder heiBt es: Huic rationi 
respondetur multipliciter, und wieder referiert Burley die Ansicht anderer 
zum Teil zeitgenéssischer Autoren. Alle sind sich dariiber einig, daB 
das Postulat von der incompossibtlitas terminorum auch. fiir die qualita- 
tiven Anderungen gilt; es kommt nur darauf an, was man in diesem 
Fall unter den termini motus, und speziell dem terminus a quo zu ver- 
stehen hat. 

Interessant fiir uns ist vor allem die dritte Antwort,!* von der Burley 
erklart: hec responsio est validior inter omnes, obwohl er sie natiirlich 
auch ablehnt; im Vat. lat. 817 wird sie am Rand?° als Responsto fratris 
Francisci de Marcha bezeichnet. Die Lésung besteht in folgendem Aus- 
weg: wenn aus einem minus album ein magis album wird, dann sind die 
termimt motus nicht albedo remissa und albedo intensa, sondern die Be- 
wegung geht a nigredine que est in albedine remissa ad albedinem intensam, 
und diese termini — migredo und albedo — sind in der Tat mit einander 
unvertraglich (nicht aber die albedines verschiedener Starke, die sich 
durchaus zueinander addieren kénnen). Burley kénnte sich mit dieser 
Stelle auf eine Au8erung beziehen, die sich bei Franciscus de Marchia 
im ersten Buch seines Sentenzenkommentars findet, und die er zwar 
dem Sinn nach richtig, aber in der Formulierung etwas frei wiedergibt.”4 
Marchia hat im Studienjahr 1319/1320 in Paris tiber die Sentenzen ge- 
lesen: das wiirde dann also einen terminus post quem fiir Burleys Traktat 


19 Die erste ist die des Duns Scotus (vgl. zu ihr Anm. 21), und bei der 
zweiten, die die Schwierigkeit durch eine Unterscheidung zwischen dem 
Grad der Qualitat und der (individuellen) Qualitat selbst umgehen will, 
ist im Vat. lat. 817 am Rand Thomas anglicus, d.h. Thomas von Wylton, 
genannt (fol. 231v). John Murdoch hat kirzlich, wie er uns mitteilte, in 
einer Handschrift der Kathedralbibliothek von Tortosa (Ms. 88) eine Reihe 
von bisher nicht bekannten Quaestionen Wyltons entdeckt, von denen 
mehrere tiber das Problem der Formenintension und seine verschiedenen 
Lésungen handeln (eine von ihnen findet sich auch in dem Oxforder Ms. Bodl. 
Canon. Miscell. 226, fol. 43—46). Burley scheint ein Schiiler Wyltons ge- 
wesen zu sein und stand sicher in mancher Beziehung, wenigstens zeitweilig, 
unter seinem Einflu8, aber seine Auffassung der intensio und vemissio weist 
er hier energisch zuriick. 

HN olla evan 

21 Sent. I dist. 17 qu. 3; wir beniitzen die Handschrift Chis. B. VII. 113. 
Marchia legt hier (fol. 59r) zunachst dar, daB bei einem augmentum, sowohl 
einem quantitativen wie einem qualitativen, der teyminus a quo weder der 
gradus praeexistens ist, noch die privatio forme schlechthin (wie Duns wollte), 
sondern die privatio fundata in aliqua forma incompossibili termino ad quem. 
Angewandt auf das augmentum quantitatis virtutis oder die Intension er- 
gibt sich dann: quando forma intenditur per motum, habet formam contra- 
riam positivam, sicut albedo nigredinem et alios colores intermedios, et 
tunc privatio termini ad quem fundatur super formam positivam incompossi- 
bilem. Das entspricht der Argumentation, die Burley referiert. 
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bedeuten.” Es ist der gleiche, der sich uns schon aus inneren Griinden 
ergeben hat. 

Die eigenen Argumente, mit denen Burley die Additionstheorie wider- 
legen will, sind mehr oder weniger alle Variationen iiber ein einziges 
Thema: wenn die Theorie richtig ware, so wiirde notwendig bei jedem 
IntensionsprozeB die Intensitat in noch so kurzer Zeit unendlich groB 
werden und es wiirde umgekehrt jede Remission zur vélligen Vernichtung 
der betreffenden Qualitat fiihren. Die Uberlegungen, mit denen er das 
zeigen will, sind voll von sonderbaren MiBverstandnissen und Fehlern. 
So erklart er zu wiederholten Malen,?* die Theorie postuliere, daB in 
ein und demselben Subjekt gleichzeitig unendlich viele Formen sind, 
denn in jedem Moment einer intensiven Steigerung soll ja eine neue 
Form dazukommen. Bei diesem Einwand iibersieht Burley aber einen 
wesentlichen Punkt der Additionsthese, namlich das unum fieri, von 
dem wir schon gesprochen haben. Eine Summe von unendlich vielen 
simultanen Intensitaéten, so schlieBt er dann weiter,?4 muB notwendig 
eine unendlich groBe Intensitat ergeben. Allerdings weiB er wie alle seine 
Zeitgenossen, dafB dieser SchluB nicht immer gilt, sondern vorausgesetzt, 
daB — modern ausgedriickt — die zu summierenden Glieder keine 
konvergente unendliche Reihe bilden: man kann nicht allgemein sagen 
“magnitudo componitur ex infinitis partibus quantitativis, ergo est 
quantum infinitum,” und das Entsprechende gilt fiir qualitative GroBen. 
Burley mu8 darum noch von anderer Seite her zeigen, daB seine Be- 
hauptung stimmt. Zu diesem Zweck fiihrt er einige neue Voraussetzun- 
gen ein. Wenn wir seinen etwas komplizierten Gedankengang verein- 
fachen, so will er im wesentlichen Folgendes sagen: die Intensitat einer 
gewissen Qualitat ist in jedem Moment proportional der dispositio, die 
das betreffende subiectum fiir diese Qualitéat hat, und die Disposition 
ihrerseits ist umgekehrt proportional dem Widerstand, den das Subjekt 
der Einfiihrung der Qualitat entgegensetzt. Wenn nun ein Intensions- 
prozeB vorliegt, dann nimmt die resistentia induction: formae ab und 
proportional dazu die dispositio ad formam und damit die Intensitat 
zu, und wenn der Widerstand gegen null geht, dann geht die Intensitat 
gegen unendlich, was unméglich ist (folglich ist die Additionstheorie 


22 Die Ansicht des Franciscus de Mayronis, der im folgenden Jahr 
1320/1321 in Paris die Sentenzen erklarte, wird dagegen nicht erwahnt. 
Das braucht aber nicht zu heiBen, daB Burley diesen Kommentar noch 
nicht kannte, sondern kann seinen Grund darin haben, da es sich bei 
dieser opinio nur um eine Weiterbildung der Duns’schen handelt, und da 
Burley die Modifikationen fiir unwesentlich gehalten hat. 

23 Im 2., 5. und 10. Argument. 

24 Im 5. Argument. 
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widersinnig). Bei dieser Uberlegung iibersieht Burley wieder einen 
wesentlichen Punkt: daB namlich die Abnahme des Widerstands bei 
einem endlichen Wert, der einer endlichen Intensitat entsprechen wiirde, 
halt machen kann. Nicht weniger naiv sind die Versuche, umgekehrt 
zu zeigen, daB jede partiell und sukzessiv erfolgende Remission mit der 
voélligen Zerstérung enden miiBte. Denn, so erklart er zunachst,?° wenn 
ein agens fahig ist, die Halfte einer Intensitat zu zerstéren, dann ist es 
auch fahig, die ganze Intensitat zu vernichten, da kein Grund besteht, 
warum sich die Wirkungsfahigkeit des agens nur auf die medietas a und 
nicht auch auf die medietas b erstrecken sollte. DaB sehr wohl ein der- 
artiger Grund bestehen wiirde, und nicht nur nach der Ansicht der 
Gegner, sondern auch nach seiner eigenen, die er mehrfach im weiteren 
Zusammenhang ausspricht, tibersieht Burley wieder einmal: er ist in 
in dem Prinzip ausgedriickt omne agens in agendo repatitur. Ein agens 
von einer gegebenen Starke kann nur einen bestimmten Effekt hervor- 
bringen und nicht den doppelten oder dreifachen, denn es erfahrt eine 
Riickwirkung vom passum und wird darum zerstért, oder verbraucht 
sich, indem es wirkt. Es ist das beriihmte, noch bis in die Zeiten Pom- 
ponazzis und dariiber hinaus viel diskutierte Problem der reactio, das 
hier anklingt.*® Burley wird von den Spateren manchmal als Vertreter 
der Ansicht zitiert, nach der das passum iiberhaupt keine Reaktion aus- 
ubt, und Stellen wie die eben betrachtete lassen ja diesen SchluB zu, 
aber, wie gesagt, er 4uBert sich auch in anderer Weise. 

Angewandt auf den IntensionsprozeB?? ergibt die gleiche Uberlegung, 
daB jedes noch so schwache agens imstande ware, einer Qualitat den 
héchstmoglichen Intensitatsgrad mitzuteilen. Denn wenn es eine be- 
stimmte Form in ein subiectum einzufiithren vermag, so kann es auch die 
gleiche in einem gleich oder starker disponierten Subjekt hervorbringen. 
Wenn also das agens stark genug ist, um einen Teil einer Form einem 
Subjekt mitzuteilen, so kann es nach Einfihrung dieses Teils einen 
ebenso groBen oder noch gréBeren in dem gleichen Subjekt erzeugen, 
denn dessen Disponiertheit gegentiber der betreffenden Form ist durch 
die bereits erfolgte Teilinformierung sicher nicht geringer, sondern eher 
groBer geworden, und so weiter. Wieder tibersieht Burley dabei, da8 
die Wirkungsfahigkeit des agens nach Erreichung eines gewissen Grades 
erschépft sein kann. 


25 Im 3. Argument 

26 Von den verschiedenen modi, in denen die Reaktion gedacht wurde, 
haben wir schon friher gesprochen (Die Vorldufer Galileis im 14. Jahr- 
hundert, Rom 1949, S. 74 ff.). 

27 Im 9. Argument. 
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Auch die tibrigen Beweise stiitzen sich auf analoge Vorstellungen. 
Die Einzelheiten sind ohne Interesse, aber bemerkenswert ist eines, was 
fast allen gemein ist: es ist die Methode, die Burley selbst als argumentatio 
in terminis bezeichnet, und die darin besteht, daB alle Begriffe, die 
meBbare GréBen bezeichnen — und “meBbar’’ war fiir die Scholastik 
alles, was sich nach mehr und weniger vergleichen laBt —, durch Buch- 
staben ersetzt werden, wahrend die Operationen und auch die Gleich- 
heitsbeziehung durch Worte und nicht durch Zeichen ausgedriickt 
werden. Es ist nichts anderes als ein erster Anfang des Litteralkalkiils, 
der spater in der Form der beriihmten und beriichtigten calculationes 
den Gesamtbereich der scholastischen Wissenschaft erobern sollte. In 
vielen Fallen, z. B. gerade bei dem Argument, das wir eben als letztes 
betrachtet haben, fiihrt Burley seinen Beweis zuniachst in der herk6mm- 
lichen Weise und geht dann mit der Wendung hec ratio potest fieri in 
termimis sic dazu iiber, das Gesagte in quasi-mathematischer Formulie- 
rung zu wiederholen; manchmal bringt er auch — hier und in den 
folgenden Kapiteln — die Argumentationen gleich in der neuen Form, 
ohne besondere Ankiindigung. Ob Burley der erste war, der die Methode 
der spateren calculationes in dieser Weise, als besondere und neue 
Sprache, angewandt hat, ist schwer zu sagen, aber jedenfalls gehdrt 
sein Traktat zu den friihesten Werken, in denen sie sich findet.28 


Im zweiten Kapitel, das die andere ,,beriihmte“ Theorie widerlegen 
soll, will Burley zeigen ‘‘quod causa intensionis et remissionis non est 
per admixtionem maiorem vel minorem cum contrario.”” Aber dieser 
Nachweis kompliziert sich. Zunachst muB namlich dieFrage entschieden 
werden, ob contrar1a — Warme und KaAlte, Feuchtigkeit und Trockenheit, 
usw. —tiberhaupt gleichzeitig in demselben subiectum sein k6onnen. Es 
ist das wieder eines der Probleme, die in der Folgezeit Gegenstand leb- 
haftester Diskussionen werden sollten; denn das spatere 14. und vor 
allem das 15. Jahrhundert interessierte sich ja in erster Linie fiir die 
Physik der Qualitaten, d. h. fiir ihre vermeintliche Rolle als aktive Fak- 
toren im Naturgeschehen und fiir die Gesetze, die sich fiir ihr Wirken 


28 Schon Aristoteles hat hin und wieder ‘“‘GroBen’’ — quantitates molis 
oder vivtutis — mit Buchstaben bezeichnet, und ein gelegentlicher Gebrauch 
begegnet dann zu allen Zeiten. Das Neue, was mit dem 14. Jahrhundert 
kommt, ist die systematische Anwendung und das BewuBtsein, daB es sich 
hier um eine eigene Methode handelt, die ganz neue Moglichkeiten er6ffnet. 
Burley selbst bleibt bei den ersten Anfangen und hat sie auch in seinen 
spadteren Werken nicht weiter ausgebildet; jedenfalls hat er keinen aktiven 
Anteil an der Entwicklung der eigentlichen Calculationes-Wissenschaft, 
die — ausgehend von Bradwardines Tyvactatus proportionum -— in den 
dreiBiger Jahren in Oxford beginnt. 
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aufstellen lassen. So kam es, daB die Auseinandersetzungen tiber actio 
und veactio — auf die wir schon hinwiesen —, tiber die compossibilitas 
contrartorum (oder oppositorum), u.a.m. in steigendem Ma8 in den 
Vordergrund traten. Zur Zeit, als Burley seinen Traktat schrieb, ist 
diese Entwicklung in ihren ersten Anfangen. Er kann sich darum kurz 
fassen, ohne auf viele gegnerische Ansichten eingehen zu miissen. Er 
entscheidet sich hier in negativem Sinn: entgegengesetzte Qualitaten 
k6énnen unter keinen Umstanden und in keinem Grad gleichzeitig dem- 
selben Subjekt inharieren.?® Damit ist natiirlich auch schon die Frage 
beantwortet, ob Intension und Remission sich aus der starkeren oder 
schwacheren Prasenz des contrarium erklaren lassen. Aber Burley gibt 
sich damit nicht zufrieden, sondern untersucht weiter, ob eine solche 
Erklarung moéglich ware, wenn eine compossibilitas contrariorum an- 
genommen werden k6énnte. Und zwar sind hier zwei Falle in Betracht 
zu ziehen: die intensive Veranderung kann sich innerhalb der gleichen 
Spezies vollziehen, oder es kann sich um eine tvansmutatio ab una forma 
ad formam alterius specier handeln. Im Grund gehort dieser zweite Vor- 
gang nicht zum Thema; wir werden sehen, warum Burley ihn auch 
beriicksichtigt. 

Zuerst also wird die gewodhnliche Intension erértert, bei der die 
Spezies unverandert bleibt. Wir sagten schon, wie Burley die starker 
oder schwacher werdende mixtio cum contrario auffaBt: nicht in der tib- 
lichen Weise als eine Mischung nach verschiedenen Proportionen zwischen 
zwei intensiv unverdnderlichen kontrar entgegengesetzten Qualitaten 
— wobei die besondere Art einer derartigen Mischung ontologisch nicht 
naher bestimmt wurde —, sondern einfach in dem Sinn, daB eine Inten- 
sion keine direkte Zunahme, sondern eine Remission des im gleichen 
Subjekt vorhandenen contrarium sein soll.3° Die Methode, mit der Burley 
die Unhaltbarkeit einer solchen Erklarung nachweisen will, ist die gleiche, 
die er schon zur Widerlegung der Additionstheorie angewandt hatte: 


*9 Burley hat spater seine Auffassung geandert. In einer Quaestio, 
die er im Jahr 1341 in Bologna disputiert (s. zu ihr Vorladufer Galileis, 
S. 257 f.), und in der er auch andere in unserem Traktat ausgesprochene 
Ansichten modifiziert, kommt er auf diese Frage zuriick und entscheidet 
sie in etwas anderem Sinn. 

30 So formuliert er z. B. in seinem zweiten Argument gegen sie die Lehre 
so: Si intensio et remissio forme fieret per maiorem vel minorem mixtionem 
cum contrario, tunc ex hoc quod unum contrariorum intenditur, aliud 
contrarium remittitur in eodem subiecto; man kdénnte darum auch sagen, 
quod motus intensionis unius forme et motus remissionis forme contrarie 
sunt unus et idem motus. Das klingt beinahe so, als habe Burley schon 
eingesehen, da Warme und Kalte, Erwarmung und Abkihlung nur relative 
Begriffe sind, die den gleichen realen Vorgang bezeichnen, aber so war es 
natiirlich nicht gemeint. 
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einerseits fiihrt er einige Beispiele an, fiir die die These jedenfalls nicht 
zutrifft, und andererseits zeigt er, daB sie zu absurden Konsequenzen 
fiihrt. Im Gegensatz zum ersten Kapitel iiberwiegen diesmal die Bei- 
spiele, wahrend die theoretische Erérterung fast ganz zuriicktritt. Sie 
stiitzt sich wieder in der Hauptsache auf die Darlegung, daB die Intensi- 
tat auch in endlicher Zeit unendlich groB werden wiirde, wenn sich der 
IntensionsprozeB in der angegebenen Weise vollzége: wenn in einem Sub- 
jekt, dem eine Mischung von schwarz und weiB inhiriert, die nigredo 
gegen null geht, dann geht notwendig die albedo gegen unendlich, denn: 
si intentio et remissio forme fieret per admixtionem cum contrario 
maiorem vel minorem, sequitur quod quantum una forma remittitur, 
quod tantum forma contraria intenditur, und zwar in der Weise quod 
secundum diminutionem unius forme augetur proportionaliter forma 
contraria.*! Mit dieser Voraussetzung nimmt Burley wieder Stellung zu 
einer Frage, iiber die man auch anderer Ansicht sein konnte und die 
gleichfalls zu den viel diskutierten gehérte. Die kontraren Qualitaten 
wiirden sich nach seiner Auffassung — wenn sie, per impossibile, im 
gleichen Subjekt zusammen modglich waren — so verhalten, da8 ihr 
Produkt konstant bleibt und nicht ihre Summe; wenn etwa die nigredo 
auf den vierten Teil abnimmt, dann steigt die albedo nicht etwa auf 
drei Viertel, sondern auf vier, denn sie wachst ja umgekehrt proportional 
zar Verminderung der migredo, und wenn diese letztere auf ein achtel 
zuriickgeht, dann wird die albedo = 8, usw. Soweit bleibt die Uberlegung 
durchaus im Rahmen dessen, was fiir die Scholastik moéglich ist. Aber 
dann folgt ein auch fiir Burleys Zeitgenossen seltsamer Gedanke: jede 
endliche Remission kann als Summe einer unendlichen Folge von Ver- 
lusten angesehen werden, die secundum partes proportionales gegen null 
gehen ;*? folglich werden die Intensionen, die ihnen entsprechen, unendlich 
groB. Ergo sequitur quod quelibet forma habens contrarium, cum augetur 
acquireret perfectionem intensive infinitam — quod est impossibile.*% 
Aber diesmal scheint Burley selbst nicht ganz von der Stichhaltigkeit 
seines Beweises iiberzeugt zu sein, denn er bemerkt am SchluB: ista 
ratio est probabilis, non tamen credo quod demonstret. 


31 Im 3. Argument. 

32 Burley formuliert so: ponatur quod in aliquo subiecto diminuatur 
nigredo usque ad medium vel ultra, ita quod per diminutionem nigredinis 
auferatur medietas nigredinis vel plus: nigredo sic ablata erat divisibilis 
in infinitum in partes eiusdem proportionis, quia erat divisibilis in duas. 
medietates, et illa medietas in duas medietates et sic in infinitum. Nigredo 
igitur primo diminuebatur auferendo medietatem et postea medietatem 
medietatis et sic in infinitum. 

33 Wieder fahrt Burley fort: potest istud argui in terminis sic... 
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Von den Beispielen, die gegen die Mischungstheorie angefiihrt wer- 
den, ist eines von allgemeinerem Interesse.*4 Burley will zeigen, daB es 
praktisch Falle gibt, in denen sich Intensionen ohne gleichzeitige Re- 
mission des contrarium vollziehen, und in diesem Zusammenhang heiBt 
es: possibile est virtute divina, quod albedo sit sine nigredine et nigredo 
sine albedine, quia formas absolutas realiter distinctas, et maxime 
contrarias, potest Deus ab invicem separare. Quibus separatis potest 
una remitti vel intendi nulla transmutatione facta circa aliam. Certum 
est quod hoc est possibile virtute divina. Ergo motus intensionis unius 
forme potest esse sine motu remissionis forme contrarie et e converso. 
Das erinnert stark an Ockham, der ja bei manchen Gelegenheiten auf 
die potentia Det absoluta zuriickgreift, durch die ,,absolute“‘ und realiter 
von einander verschiedene Formen getrennt werden kénnen, auch wenn 
eine derartige Trennung de potentia ordinata nicht méglich ist. Und offen- 
sichtlich findet Burley an dieser Argumentation nichts auszusetzen, son- 
dern macht sie sich ohne Kritik zu eigen,?5 wahrend er in anderen Werken 
analoge Uberlegungen mit einer gewissen Ironie zu behandeln pflegt.?¢ 


Im letzten Teil des Kapitels wird die Mischungstheorie auch fiir die 
Intensionsprozesse abgelehnt, bei denen die Spezies sich andert, wie 
z. B. beim Ubergang von einer albedo eines gewissen Grades zu einer 
vubedo. Der Zweck, den Burley mit diesem Nachweis verfolgt, ist die 
Aufstellung einer neuen These, mit der er sich zu einer gleichfalls viel 
diskutierten Frage auBern will: in den ,,mittleren Qualitaten“, im Fall 
seines Beispielsim Rot, bleiben die extremen — schwarz und wei8 — nicht 
vealitey erhalten. Es ist ein Problem, das eigentlich nicht zum Thema 
seines Traktats gehért, auf das er aber offenbar groBen Wert gelegt hat. 


Am SchluB des zweiten Kapitels werden die bisher gewonnenen Er- 
gebnisse in vier conclusiones zusammengefaBt, unter denen auch diese 
letzte ihre Stelle hat: Ex predictis patent quatuor: 1° quod forma non 
intenditur per additionem partis ad partem utraque remanente; 2° quod 


34 Das 2. Argument. 

35 Noch in einem andern Argument — dem vierten — greift er auf 
Gottes Allmacht zurtick: possibile est virtute divina quod a separetur a 
suo contrario nihil addendo ipsi a; sed si separetur omnino a suo contrario 
et nulla nova perfectio addatur ipsi a, tunc a non est intensior quam erat, 
quando fuit mixta cum suo contrario, quia nullam novam perfectionem 
habet quam prius non habuerit... Diese Uberlegung macht aufs neue 
deutlich, wie wenig Burley die klassische Mischungstheorie verstanden hat, 
fiir die das Wesen der Intension ja eben darin besteht, daB die Qualitat 
an sich keine Veranderung ertahrt, sondern nur von ihrem contrarium 
getrennt wird. 

86 Wir médchten in diesem Unterschied der Haltung, wie gesagt, eine 
Bestatigung sehen, da unser Traktat vor 1323 entstanden ist; vgl. Anm. 18. 
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forme contrarie non possunt esse simul in eodem; 3° posito quod con- 
traria possent esse simul in eodem, adhuc susceptio magis et minus 
non esset per maiorem vel minorem mixtionem cum contrario; 4° quod 
in forma media specifice differente ab extremis non sunt extrema 
realiter. Gegen diese vier Thesen soll nun das nachste Kapitel eine Reihe 
von Einwanden erheben und auflésen. 

Die Bedenken bestehen in der Aufzahlung einiger Argumente, die 
fiir die beiden abgelehnten Theorien vorgebracht werden kénnen und 
zum Teil vorgebracht worden waren. Wir sagten schon, da’ Burley, 
entgegen dem iiblichen Gebrauch, die Lehren zunachst direkt und nicht 
iiber ihre Argumente zu widerlegen suchte. Das wird jetzt bis zu einem 
gewissen Grad nachgeholt, ohne daB grundsatzlich Neues, was tiber das 
schon Gesagte hinausginge, dazu kame. 


Ill 


Das vierte Kapitel bringt dann endlich die eigene Ansicht. Burley 
formuliert sie in drei conclusiones: Prima est quod in omni motu ad 
formam acquiritur aliquid novum quod est forma vel pars forme; 2* est 
quod per omnem motum ad formam corrumpitur tota forma precedens, 
a qua est per se motus, et acquiritur una forma totaliter nova, cuius 
nihil prefuit; 3° est quod nulla forma intenditur nec remittitur, sed 
subiectum forme intenditur et remittitur secundum formam, ita quod 
forma est illud secundum quod subiectum intenditur vel remittitur. 
Die Richtigkeit der ersten conclusio liegt auf der Hand; denn etwas 
wird zweifellos gewonnen oder verloren, wenn eine Qualitat eine intensio 
oder remissio erfahrt. Die Tatsache, da8 gewisse akzidentale Formen 
intensive Anderungen erfahren kénnen, wird ja vorausgesetzt und soll 
nicht als solche, sondern nur in ihren inneren Ursachen erklart werden. 
Und der Beweis fiir die zweite conclusio ergibt sich aus dem Voraus- 
gehenden von selbst: das subiectum, dem die Qualitat inhariert, gewinnt 
oder verliert bei intensio und remissio entweder eine volle Form oder 
den Teil einer Form; das letztere ist, wie in den beiden ersten Kapiteln 
gezeigt worden ist, unmdglich, also bleibt nur die Lésung, daB in jedem 
Moment eine ganze Form gewonnen und verloren wird. Burley fiigt als 
zweiten Beweis das schon im ersten Kapitel erérterte klassische Argu- 
ment hinzu: termini motus sunt incompossibiles, und fithrt an dritter 
Stelle einige auctoritates an.” 

37 Als friihere Vertreter der Theorie nennt er Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, 
den auctor sex principiorum (Gilbertus Porretanus) und Gottfried von Fon- 


taines. Wie weit diese Zuschreibungen berechtigt sind, mtissen wir hier 
offen lassen. Zu Gottfried vgl. Anm. 39. 
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Auch der Beweis der dritten conclusio bereitet keine Schwierigkeiten: 
tertia conclusio sequitur ex secunda. Das trifft zweifellos zu, denn die 
dritte These ist in der zweiten implicite mit ausgesprochen. Und doch 
wird mit ihr ein ganz neues Thema angeschnitten, das bis dahin noch 
nicht beriihrt worden war. Die ganzen Eroérterungen gingen — und 
gehen auch in den folgenden Kapiteln — lediglich um die Frage, wze 
sich, ontologisch betrachtet, intensive Anderungen vollziehen; erst jetzt 
wird auch das andere Problem gestreift, das neben und vor dem quo- 
modo ? im Mittelpunkt der Diskussionen des 13. Jahrhunderts gestanden 
hatte: das secundum quid? Die Entscheidung ergibt sich fiir Burley 
von selbst: si durante alteratione fit alia et alia qualitas continue in 
quolibet instanti, tunc nulla qualitas manet in duobus instantibus. Sed 
illud quod augetur debet manere. Ergo nulla qualitas augetur et per 
consequens nulla forma intenditur... Dico igitur quod forma non 
intenditur, sed subiectum intenditur secundum formam; a forma enim 
perfectiori dicitur subiectum magis tale, et a forma imperfectiori dicitur 
subiectum minus tale. 


Aber damit ist die Frage noch nicht ganz erledigt. Denn eine inten- 
sive Zu- und Abnahme, die die Form als solche unverandert 1aBt und 
nur darin besteht, daB das subiectum mehr oder weniger warm oder 
kalt (usw.) ist, kann immer noch verschieden gedeutet werden. Zwei 
klassische Theorien lehnt Burley ab — ohne Namen zu nennen —, und 
beide versteht er wieder einmal falsch, oder will sie falsch verstehen.?8 
Die erste ist die thomistische Lésung, nach der Intension und Remission 
per maiorem vel minorem radicationem in subiecto erfolgen, ohne daB 
die Qualitat selbst eine Anderung erfahrt. Burley wendet ein: die albedo 
des Schnees ist zweifellos intensiver als die eines Schimmels oder eines 
Schwans, aber sie ist nicht starker in ihrem Subjekt ,,verwurzelt“, 
denn sie ist sehr viel leichter von ihm zu trennen. Es ist tiberfliissig zu 
sagen, daB Thomas ein andersartiges vadicari gemeint hat. Die zweite 
Erklarung, die Burley nicht billigt, ist illa opinio que ponit formam 
intendi et remitti secundum esse et non secundum essentiam. Es ist 
die Theorie des Aegidius Romanus, die er hier im Auge hat. Er erklart: 
Non valet, quia esse in subiecto non est causa propter quam forma 
suscipit magis et minus; denn sonst wiirde jede forma existens in subtecto 
intensive Anderungen erfahren k6nnen, was nicht der Fall ist. Doch das 


38 Kr hatte noch eine dritte nennen kénnen: die richtige Theorie der 
mixtio cum bzw. depuratio a contrario, fiir die ja auch die Form als solche 
unveranderlich ist. Aber auch die hatte er ja falsch verstanden. 
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ist wieder eine unberechtigte Kritik, denn Aegidius hatte den Grund 
fiir die Intensibilitat einer Form nicht in ihrem esse in subiecto als solchem 
gesehen, sondern in der postulierten Méglichkeit, daB dieses esse, diese 
Inharenz, verschiedene Grade haben kann. 


Aber Burley hatte die thomistische und agidianische Lésung auch 
abgelehnt, wenn er sie richtig verstanden hatte. Denn in einem wesent- 
lichen Punkt ist er anderer Ansicht: fiir ihn ist die Qualitat unverander- 
lich nicht nur in sich, sondern auch in ihrer Beziehung zum Subjekt; 
aber die caliditas, albedo usw. kann sich als species specialissima in 
Individuen von verschiedenem Intensitatsgrad realisieren, die bei einer 
Intension oder Remission nacheinander das gleiche Subjekt informieren.*® 
Und diese besondere Eigenschaft der Spezies, die gewissen akzidentalen 
Formen zukommt, und die Burley als latitudo bezeichnet,*® ist der 
innere (ontologische) Grund der intensiven Anderungen, die diese Formen 
erfahren kénnen: Ideo mihi videtur quod causa intrinseca intensionis 
et remissionis est latitudo forme specifice, ut quia eadem species forme 
potest salvari in forma magis perfecta et in forma minus perfecta, ideo 
una forma potest esse intensior alia elusdem speciei et alia remissior; 
non tamen potest eadem forma secundum numerum aliquando esse 
intensior et aliquando remissior, ut visum est supra.44 


Das Kapitel, das der eigenen Entscheidung gewidmet ist, ist erstaun- 
lich kurz; Burley zieht offenbar einer eingehenderen direkten Begriindung 
seiner These die polemische Verteidigung gegen mégliche Angriffe vor. 
So bringt er im folgenden, fiinften, Kapitel eine lange Reihe von Be- 
denken gegen die Sukzessionstheorie — 26 im ganzen —, eingeteilt in 
dubitationes naturales, morales, logicae, theologicae, und widerlegt sie 
dann im letzten, sechsten, Kapitel. Wir kénnen nicht auf alle eingehen 


39 Das ist die Antwort, die Gottfried von Fontaines — der als erster 
den Begriff des Form-Individuums in das Problem einfiihrt — auf die 
Frage secundum quid? gegeben hat (Quodl. II, qu. 10). Damit ist aber nicht 
gesagt — und Gottfried selbst hat es nicht behauptet, obwohl die Spateren 
ibm diese Ansicht zuschreiben —, da® die Aufeinanderfolge der Individuen 
ein standiges corrumpi und genervari sein muB: das ist schon die Frage des 
quomodo?, die verschieden beantwortet werden kann. Auch die qualia der 
scotistischen Additionstheorie sind Form-Individuen; nur haben sie die 
Besonderheit, daB zwei oder mehrere von ihnen zu einem neuen Individuum 
verschmelzen (unum fievi) konnen, so daB im Intensionsprozes8 die einzelnen 
Qualitatsindividuen nicht nur aufeinander, sondern auch auseinander folgen. 

40 Der Begriff latitudo ist in mehreren Bedeutungen gebraucht worden: 
zunacbst im Sinne einer variabilitas innerhalb bestimmter Grenzen — und 
so versteht Burley ihn —, spater tiberwiegend als Synonym fiir intensibilitas 
oder geradezu fiir Intensitat bzw. Grad. 

41 Wir geben die Stelle, die im Druck ganz verderbt ist, nach Vat. lat. 817 
wieder (fol. 248r). 
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und wollen nur ein paar Einwande betrachten, deren Auflosung von 
einem gewissen grundsatzlichen Interesse ist.*? 

Dazu gehort gleich die erste der vationes naturales. Wenn ein calidum 
und ein frigidwm einander genahert werden, dann ist das Ergebnis: 
frigiditas remittit caliditatem et caliditas remittit frigiditatem. Nach 
Burleys Theorie wiirde das heiBen, daB die Kalte in jedem Moment die 
vorhandene Warme zerstért und eine neue, geringere erzeugt, wahrend 
die Warme die umgekehrte Wirkung ausiibt. Aber wie kann Warme 
durch Kalte und Kalte durch Warme hervorgebracht werden? Es war 
ein Einwand‘* — nicht der einzige —, auf den Burley keine befriedigende 
Antwort zu geben vermochte. In dem Versuch, die Schwierigkeit zu 
umgehen, greift er auf eine These zuriick, die er in seinem ,,ersten 
Traktat“ bewiesen hatte: dicendum quod in illo instanti in quo res 
permanens primo habet esse, non habet generans, sed continue ante 
illud instans habuit generans, sicut declaratum est in primo tractatu, 
conclusione secunda.44 Damit wird ein neuer Problemzusammenhang 
in die Diskussion einbezogen: die Fragen nach dem exakten Moment des 
Entstehens und Vergehens (generatio und corruptio) der Qualitaten,*® dem 
Verhalten der Wirkursachen in diesem Moment und in den unmittelbar 
vorausgehenden, usw. Es sind wieder Themen, die in der Folgezeit eine 


42 Und zwar beschranken wir uns auf die naturphilosophischen Ein- 
wande: die logischen sind von geringem Gewicht, und die iibrigen fiihren in 
zu abgelegene Gebiete. 

43 Kin alter Einwand, der schon von jeher gegen die Sukzessionstheorie 
gemacht worden war. Burley bringt ihn in der Form, die Duns Scotus ihm 
gegeben hatte (Sent. 1, Ord., dist. 17 pars II qu. 1, § 212 nach der neuen 
romischen Ausgabe) und in der auch Ockham ihn referiert (Sent. I dist. 17 
qu. 5 D, Ed. Lyon 1495). 

44 Diese These ist geradezu der Inhalt der conclusio secunda des ersten 
Traktats. Die Verweisung steht auf fol. 12v, col. b der Edition von 1496; 
etwas weiter unten hei®t es in dem gleichen Zusammenhang noch einmal: 
...sicut diffuse declaratum est in tractatu primo, und fol. 13v, col. a, 
in der Widerlegung der dritten vatio: sicut declaravi in tractatu primo 
conclusione prima (auch dieses Zitat trifft genau zu). Kurz darauf (ad 
quartam vationem) wird der Physikkommentar erwahnt, aber nur in einem 
Nachsatz, der wegbleiben kénnte, ohne da8 der Gedankengang im mindesten 
gestort wiirde, und von dem man darum annehmen kann, daB er erst nach- 
traglich hinzugefiigt wurde (vgl. Anm. 6): ...et sic solvitur difficultas, 
scilicet quando presens corrumpitur, sicut declaravi in quarto physicorum. 

45 Dagegen wird eine andere, gleichfalls viel beachtete Frage hier nur 
gestreift; es ist das Problem des primum oder ultimum instans: gibt es bei 
der Entstehung eines ens permanens einen ersten Augenblick, in dem es ist, 
oder einen letzten, in dem es noch nicht ist, und gibt es umgekehrt bei 
seinem Vergehen ein ultimum instans in esse oder ein primum in non-esse ? 
Burley hat diese Frage in einer spater beriihmt gewordenen Quaestio seines 
Toulouser Quodlibet erértert und geht auch im ersten Traktat ausfiibrlich 
auf sie ein, aber im zweiten kommt er nicht mehr auf sie zuriick (zu dem 
Problem als solchem vgl. was wir tiber derartige Fragestellungen in Vor- 
ldufer Galileis, S. 190 ff., gesagt haben). 
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groBe Rolle spielen sollten. Das Ergebnis, zu dem Burley von der zitierten 
These aus, nach langen und komplizierten Erérterungen, kommt, ist 
das Zugestandnis, daB die zerstérende Qualitat, in diesem Fall die Kalte, 
den neuen (geringeren) Grad der zerstérten — d. h. der Warme — nicht 
im eigentlichen Sinn hervorbringt, sondern da8 die Ursache fiir seine 
Entstehung in der vorausgehenden unendlichen Folge der in jedem 
Moment neu erzeugten, immer schwacher werdender caliditates zu 
suchen ist. Damit hat Burley natiirlich seine Theorie in ihrem wesent- 
lichen Punkt aufgegeben. 

In der Widerlegung dieser ersten dubitatio erkennt Burley still- 
schweigend an, daB zwischen Warme und Kadlte eine Wechselwirkung 
stattfindet, d. h. daB beide aufeinander wirken und von einander leiden, 
was er ja im ersten Kapitel nicht vorausgesetzt hatte. Gegeniiber 
einem spdteren Einwand sagt er es auch in expliziter Form: die fiinfte 
dubitatio stiitzt sich auf den Satz ,omne agens naturale communicans 
in materia cum passo repatitur in agendo“, und Burley erwidert darauf: 
ad quintam rationem naturalem, quando dicitur quod agens naturale 
et cetera: sive ista concedatur sive non, non est magna cura, quia sufficit 
quod agens naturale repatiatur in agendo. Er will also iiber die Einzel- 
heiten der reactio keine speziellen Annahmen machen und insbesondere 
die Frage des notwendigen gemeinsamen Substrats offen lassen, aber 
er stellt ausdriicklich fest, daB es sie gibt. Wir sagten schon, daB die 
Spateren sich nicht ganz einig dariiber waren, wie Burley tiber diesen 
Punkt dachte. 

Aus dem repati des agens ergibt sich unter anderem eine sonderbare 
Folgerung, die den Inhalt des sechsten Bedenkens bildet: si modica 
aqua apponatur toti sphere ignis, patitur ab igne et per consequens 
agit in ignem, quia communicant in materia modica, ergo aqua apposita 
sphere ignis remittit caliditatem totius ignis in sua sphera. Sed remissio 
caliditatis per se est corruptio caliditatis preexistentis: ergo modica 
aqua apposita toti sphere ignis corrumpet totam caliditatem que est 
in toto igne; quod est absurdum. Burleys Antwort ist sehr bezeichnend: 
es kommt darauf an, wie das Wort totum verstanden wird; wenn syncate- 
gorematice, derart, daB jeder beliebige Teil damit gemeint ist, dann ist 
der Satz falsch, wenn categorematice, ist er richtig: denn wenn in einem 
auch nur minimalen Teil der sphaera ignis die Hitze zerstort ist, dann 
ist categorematice gesprochen die Hitze der ,,ganzen“ Feuersphare zer- 
stért.46 Das ist wieder ein Ausweichen, mit dem Burley praktisch seine 


46 In ahnlicher Weise — auch wenn er es dort nicht ausdriicklich sagt 
— versteht Burley vielleicht auch seine Auflésung der 13. dubitatio (von 
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Theorie preisgibt. Denn dieser Satz wiirde auch von andern fiir richtig 
gehalten werden — derartige Unterscheidungen, in denen die exponibilia 
wie totum, omne usw. ihren Sinn dndern, je nach der Stelle, die sie im 
Satz einnehmen, waren ja allgemein beliebt —, aber die Lehre von der 
Sukzession der Formen verliert, so verstanden, natiirlich jede Bedeutung. 

In der siebten dubitatio wird eingewandt, daB nach Burleys Auf- 
fassung jede Form unteilbar ware und daB es darum keinen motus ad 
formam geben kénnte, und in der achten, daB die in jedem Augenblick 
neu erworbenen Qualitaten untereinander keine Kontinuitat haben und 
da8 darum der motus alterationis nicht kontinuierlich ware. Beides gibt 
Burley ohne weiteres zu, und auch den neunten Einwand, der besagt: 
wenn die Theorie stimmte, wiirde folgen quod quemlibet calorem induc- 
tum precesserint infinita individua caloris. Fiir ihn sind diese Folge- 
rungen keineswegs absurd, sondern richtig. In ihnen ist ja in der Tat 
ein wesentlicher Teil seiner Lehre ausgedriickt: die intensive Anderung 
ist nach der Sukzessionstheorie kein motus continuus im iiblichen Sinn, 
sondern sie besteht aus einer unendlichen, diskreten Folge von Form- 
individuen, deren jedes einzelne nur einen Augenblick existiert und in 
jeder Beziehung unteilbar ist. 

Ein altes Argument, das von jeher in den Diskussionen tiber intensio 
und vemissio seine Stelle hatte, ist die Parallele zur quantitativen Zu- 
nahme. Burley erwahnt es kurz im dritten Kapitel, unter den rationes, 
die zugunsten der Additionstheorie angefiihrt werden konnen,*’? und 
bringt es noch einmal als elfte dubitatio naturalis gegen die eigene Lehre: 
sicut est in augmento quantitativo, ita videtur esse in augmento qualita- 
tivo; sed augmentum quantitativum fit per additionem partis ad partem 
utraque remanente, ergo augmentum qualitativum, scilicet intensio 
forme, fit per additionem partis ad partem utraque parte remanente. 
Aber dagegen hat Burley viel einzuwenden. An sich kénnte man er- 


der wir schon friiher gesprochen haben; s. Zwischen Philosophie und Mecha- 
nik, S. 162 f.). Sie besagt: nach der Sukzessionstheorie miiBte das Licht 
einer Kerze, die am hellen Tag angeziindet wird, das Sonnenlicht zerst6ren, 
um dann im nachsten Moment (zusammen mit der Sonne) ein neues, starkeres 
lumen zu erzeugen. Burley antwortet: concedo quod candela illuminata 
in presentia solis corrumpit lumen solis; ohne weitere Erlauterung. Es 
kann sein, und viele seiner spateren Kritiker haben es so aufgefaBt, daB 
Burley hier an eine reale Zerst6rung denkt, die unter besonderen Voraus- 
setzungen tiber die Natur des /Jumen, auf die wir hier nicht eingehen k6nnen, 
nach scholastischen Begriffen durchaus méglich ware; es kann aber auch 
sein, daB er wie beim 6. Einwand die Aussage nur categorematice loquendo 
meint: das Licht der Kerze zerstért das ‘‘ganze’’ Sonnenlicht, denn dazu 
genigt, daB ein winziger Teil von ihm zerstdért wird, aber es vernichtet das 
Sonnenlicht nicht “ganz.” 
47 Ed. cit., fol. 7v—8r (die Aufl6sung 8 v—gr). 
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warten, daB er auch fiir die Zunahme der quantitas — d.h. der raum- 
lichen Ausdehnung (oder des Volumens) eines Kérpers — eine Sukzession 
immer neu entstehender und vergehender quantitates annehmen will; 
aber das ist nicht der Fall. Andererseits erkennt er ebenso wenig die 
Erklarung aus einer additiven Zunahme an; sie gilt nur fiir eine be- 
stimmte Art der VergréBerung, die lediglich in uneigentlichem Sinn als 
quantitative Zunahme bezeichnet werden kann: es ist die ,,augmentatio 
secundum accumulationem que accidit, quando uni rei additur aliqua 
alia res extrinseca et continuatur cum ea“‘. Burley fiigt als Beispiel hinzu: 
et secundum hoc dicitur quod ignis augetur. Aber fiir einen Vergleich 
mit der intensiven Steigerung kommt ein derartiges augmentum nicht 
in Betracht, denn wenn man etwa zwei albedines in dieser Weise neben 
einander stellte, wiirde das subiectum darum nicht weiBer werden. Und 
noch viel weniger besteht eine Analogie zu den ,,eigentlichen‘‘ quantita- 
tiven augmentationes, die sich auf Form und Materie erstrecken: aug- 
mentatio propriissime dicta fit, quando eadem forma numero extenditur 
in pluri materia quam prius extendebatur. Burley beschrankt sich auf 
Andeutungen und kiindigt an, daB er in anderem Zusammenhang aus- 
fiihrlicher auf die Frage eingehen will: Sed qualiter habeat fieri augmenta- 
tio quantitativa videbitur magis, Deo dante, 7m tractatu tertio.‘8 

Burley wollte also einen ,,dritten Traktat“ iiber die akzidentalen 
Formen schreiben, in dem von der Quantitat und den quantitativen 
Anderungen die Rede sein sollte. Unter den Werken, die von ihm er- 
halten sind, gibt es in der Tat eine kleine Schrift, in der verwandte 
Themen erortert werden. Sie ist in einigen Handschriften unter dem 
unbestimmten Titel Tvactatus de formis erhalten.4® Ein erster Teil 
handelt tberwiegend von der Frage der compossibilitas verschiedener 
realer oder intentionaler Formen der gleichen Art im gleichen Subjekt, 
und ein zweiter ist ausschlieBlich dem Problem der Quantitat gewidmet 
und bringt vor allem eine lange Auseinandersetzung mit Ockhams Lehre, 


48 So im dritten Kapitel; im sechsten, in der Auflésung der elften 
dubitatio wiederholt er die Verweisung in der Entgegnung auf einen Ein- 
wand: Sed forte dices ,,quelibet pars aucti est aucta, ergo cuilibet parti 
ipsius aucti acquiritur nova corporeitas et per consequens corporeitas prece- 
dens corrumpitur, vel duo corpora erunt simul adequate.’’ Dicendum quod 
accipiendo augmentationem pro acquisitione quantitatis, sic non est verum 
quod quelibet pars aucti sit aucta, nisi diceremus quod augmentatio fit per 
extensionem eiusdem forme in pluri materia, ita quod quelibet pars forme 
fieret in pluri materia quam prius. Tunc enim cuilibet parti acquireretur 
nova materia et per consequens nova corporeitas. Nec ex hoc sequeretur 
quod duo corpora essent simul, vel quod tota quantitas precedens corrumpere- 
tur, sicut videbitur 27 tvactatu tervtio Deo dante. 

49 ZB. in Vat. lat. 2146 und 2151 (vgl. unsern Katalog der Codices 
Vat. lat. 2118—2192, Citta del Vaticano 1961). 
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nach der die Quantitat ja kein eigentliches, ,,absolutes‘ Akzidens ist 
und infolgedessen von der Substanz auch nicht durch Gottes Allmacht, 
de potentia absoluta, getrennt werden kénnte. Aber vom augmentum 
quantitatis ist nicht ausdriicklich die Rede. Es ware jedoch denkbar, daB 
ein weiterer Teil die quantitative Zu- und Abnahme behandeln sollte 
und daB wir im sogenannten Traktat De formis, der sowieso nicht den 
Eindruck eines geschlossenen Ganzen macht, zwei Kapitel des unvoll- 
endeten ,,dritten Traktats‘‘ vor uns haben. 


IV 


Burley hat mit seinem ,,zweiten Traktat‘‘ anscheinend niemanden 
iiberzeugt und niemanden zu der Theorie von der successio formarum 
bekehrt. Die Beachtung, die er fand, und die sich schon bald bemerkbar 
macht, hatte ihren Grund auch nicht so sehr in der These als solcher 
— die ja zu den altbekannten und immer abgelehnten gehérte und an 
der héchstens erstaunen konnte, daB ein Denker vom Format Burleys 
sie vertreten wollte —, als vielmehr in den Argumenten, die er einer- 
seits zur Bekampfung der fremden Theorien, andererseits zur Ver- 
teidigung der eigenen bringt und die widerlegt werden muBten. Viele 
von ihnen waren neu, und ein groBer Teil — wir haben immer wieder 
darauf hingewiesen — bezog sich auf Fragen, die in steigendem MaB 
zu interessieren begannen. 

Das allmahliche Bekanntwerden von Burleys Traktat laBt sich vor 
allem an den Sentenzenkommentaren verfolgen, in denen zur 17. Distink- 
tion des ersten Buchs, anlaBlich des augmentum caritatis, das Problem 
der intensiven Anderung erértert zu werden pflegte. Die Lehre von der 
successio formarum gehorte schon seit dem 13. Jahrhundert zu den 
regelmaBig in Betracht gezogenen und fast immer abgelehnten Erkla- 
rungen. Dabei bleibt es auch im 14. Jahrhundert,®® und in der grund- 


50 Zu den wenigen, die die Sukzessionstheorie nicht véllig ablehnen, 
gehort seltsamerweise Wilhelm Ockham, und zwar der Ockham der Sen- 
tenzenvorlesung. In der Ordinatio zum ersten Buch — die, wie wir an- 
nehmen mochten (vgl. Ausgehendes Mittelaltey I, S. 176 ff.), mindestens in 
ihrer ersten Fassung vor der Oxforder Vorlesung entstanden ist — lehnt er 
sie zwar in eindeutiger Form ab (dist. 17 qu. 5; Ed. Lyon 1495), ebenso 
wie die These des Petrus Aureoli (qu. 7). In der /ectura iiber das dritte Buch 
dagegen, wo das Problem der intensio formarum noch einmal erértert wird 
(qu. 6), 4uBert er sich wesentlich positiver iiber die beiden Theorien. Die 
Aureolis, die noch einmal ausfiihrlich referiert wird, fiihrt er mit den Worten 
ein (L): ...est alia opinio opposita opinioni, quam teneo, tantum in voce, 
sed eandem tenet in re (um dann allerdings diese Auslegung oder Formulie- 
rung der eigenen, d. h. der Duns’schen These, als in sich widerspruchsvoll 
zuriickzuweisen: predicta opinio discordat ab opinione quam teneo, scilicet 
opinione Iohannis, tantum in voce et contradicit sibi ipsi); und von der 
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satzlichen Einstellung dem Lehrstiick gegentiber andert sich nichts; aber 
seit den zwanziger Jahren macht sich eine Wandlung in der Betrach- 
tungsweise bemerkbar: es dringen nach und nach die Argumente Burleys 
in die Diskussion ein,®! und mehr als einmal wird er selbst deutlich 
genug genannt. 

Wir kénnen diese Auseinandersetzungen nicht in ihren Einzelheiten 
verfolgen.** Die Gesamthaltung in den ersten Jahrzehnten nach der 


Sukzessionstheorie erklart er jetzt, sie sei die verniinftigste von all den 
Deutungen, die die Form als solche unverandert lassen wollen, und wenn er 
eine von ihnen wahlen sollte, d.h. wenn er die Voraussetzung zugdbe, 
wiirde er diese wahlen. Vier derartige Theorien kennt er (B): die thomistisch- 
aegidianische Lehre von der gréBeren oder geringeren participatio des Sub- 
jekts an der Form; die des Albertus Magnus, nach der die intensiven Ande- 
rungen secundum denominationem (oder secundum accessum ad terminum) ec- 
folgen; die Lehre von der mixtio cum contrario, die er in der herkémmlichen 
Weise auffaBt, und die Sukzessionstheorie: quarta, que istarum est rationa- 
bilior et, si tenerem aliquam istarum quatuor, tenerem quartam, ponit quod 
in adventu forme perfectioris forma precedens totaliter corrumpitur et alia 
totaliter generatur. Wir haben uns friiher gefragt (Zwei Grundprobleme der 
scholastischen Naturphilosophie, S. 77), ob Ockham zwischen der Ordinatio 
zum ersten Buch und der Vorlesung tiber das dritte Burleys Traktat kennen- 
gelernt haben kann. Vor allem die Parallele zwischen der eben wiedergegebe- 
nen Stelle bei Ockham und der analogen Aufzahlung, die Burley im vierten 
Kapitel, als Anhang zur eigenen Entscheidung, gibt, legt diese Vermutung 
nahe, insbesondere, weil es nicht ublich war, die Theorien unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt zusammenzufassen. Aber man k6nnte vielleicht auch um- 
gekehrt fragen, ob Burley bei der Abfassung seines Traktats schon die 
Reportation der Ockhamschen lectuva in der Hand gehabt haben kann? 
Da weder fiir den Traktat noch fiir die Vorlesung das Datum feststeht, 
ist diese Frage nicht zu beantworten. Allerdings wiirde im Fall der Prioritat 
Ockhams die Wandlung in seiner Haltung unverstandlich bleiben, wahrend 
sie sich im umgekehrten Fall vielleicht aus der Lektiire des Burleyschen 
Opusculum erklaren kénnte. 

51 Gewisse seiner vationes, namentlich die, die sich auf die intensio 
luminis beziehen, und die Burley als Beweise gegen die Additionstheorie 
anfiihrte, werden immer wieder erértert. Wir sagten schon, da in ihnen 
Probleme beriihrt werden, denen gegeniiber die Ansichten auseinander gingen. 
Im Gegensatz zu vielen andern Argumenten, die einfach als falsch abgelehnt 
werden konnten, fiihrten in diesem Fall die Widerlegungen zu Diskussionen 
grundsatzlicher Art, die nicht nur in den Sentenzenerklarungen, sondern auch 
in andern Zusammenhangen, vor allem den Phy sikkommentaren, ihre Stelle 
finden (vgl. oben, Anm. 14 und 15). 

52 E's seien wenigstens einige Autoren genannt, die sich in besonders 
eingehender und interessanter Weise in ihren Sentenzenkommentaren (immer 
zu lib. I dist. 17) mit Burleys Argumenten auseinandersetzen: der Franzis- 
kaner Geraldus Odonis und die. beiden Augustinereremiten Gregor von 
Rimini und Alfonsus Vargas von Toledo. Die beiden letzteren haben nach- 
einander in den Jahren 1343—1345 in Paris die Sentenzen erklart, wahrend 
Geralds Kritik Alter ist und zu den friihesten gehort, die an Burleys Traktat 
geiibt wurden. Sie findet sich in einer Quaestio, die einerseits als selbstandiges 
Opusculum begegnet (so im Vat. lat. 3066, fol. tlov—14r, mit dem Incipit 
Utrum lumen augeatur per adventum nove partis ad priovem utraque vemanente), 
und sich andererseits in seinem Sentenzenkommentar findet (so in Neapel, 
Bibl. Naz., Ms. VII—B—25, fol. 121r—133v). Dieser letztere bietet noch 
manche Ratsel, vor allem was sein Datum anbelangt. Nach einer Madrider 
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Entstehung des Traktats ist die, daB Burleys These zuriickgewiesen und 
seine Beweisfiithrung in mehr oder weniger polemischem Ton widerlegt 
wird. Nicht eine wirklich positive Stimme erhebt sich. Von den vielen 
negativen Kritiken sei als Beispiel eine zitiert, die in kurzer und scharfer 
Form ausspricht, was die andern in langeren und h6flicheren Formulie- 
rungen darlegen. Sie findet sich bei dem Franziksaner Johannes de Ripa 
(oder de Marchia), der wahrscheinlich 1357 in Paris die Sentenzen kom- 
mentiert hat und der sich, wie iiblich, zu dist. 17 tiber das Intensions- 
problem auBert. Bei der Erwahnung des modus ponendi quod gradus 
precedens corrumpitur in intensione*® wird wieder Burley zitiert, aber nicht 
mit seinem Namen, sondern als quidam qui circa hoc tractatulum quendam 
scripsit, und seine Argumente werden kurz abgetan mit der Begriindung: 
quia superfluum est circa hoc ipsius rationes discutere, que in multitudine 
multe sunt, sed in valore modicum ponderantes, immo quasi omnes 
sine aliqua radice deducte et superficialiter®4 indagate. Burleys rationes 
waren ja in der Tat —— wir haben es oft gesehen — voll von MiBverstand- 
nissen und Fehlern, und das entging den Zeitgenossen nicht. 


Gegen Ende des Jahrhunderts kommt dann eine Wendung, die offen- 
bar in erster Linie zuriickzufithren ist auf den Tvactatus de intensione 
et remissione formarum des Jakob von Forli,®® der sich in einem neuen 
Ton und einer neuen Weise mit Burley auseinandersetzt. Der Verfasser, 
Giacomo dalla Torre aus Forli, lehrte von 1383 an Philosophie in Bologna 
und ist 1414 oder 1415 gestorben. Das Datum seines Traktats ist nicht 
bekannt, aber er gehért jedenfalls der Bologneser Zeit an. Drei beriihmte 


Handschrift (Bibl. Nac., Ms. 65) soll Gerald im Jahr 1326 in Paris gelesen 
haben, andererseits scheint er aber schon 1315 baccalavius gewesen zu sein; 
jedenfalls wurde er 1329 General seines Ordens und war sicher vorher Pariser 
magisteyr. Daf er erst 1326 seine Sentenzenvorlesung hielt, ist also kaum 
moglich; dagegen ist méglich, daB er in diesem Jahr eine spate Ordinatio 
verdffentlichte, in die er vielleicht — wie es auch sonst geschah — schon 
frither verfaBte kleinere Traktate und Quaestionem aufgenommen hat. Und 
offenbar war das der Fall bei unserer Quaestio, von der man entschieden den 
Eindruck hat, daB sie als Ganzes, so wie sie war, und ohne da& Geraldus 
sich um eine organische Eingliederung bemiiht oder wenigstens eine aus- 
driickliche Beziehung zum Problem des augmentum caritatis hergestellt 
hatte, in die Erklarung von dist. 17 eingeschoben worden ist. Fiir Geralds 
Kritik an Burley wiirde sich damit das Jahr 1326 als terminus ante quem 
ergeben. 

53 Sent. I dist. 17 pars II art. 4 (Vat. lat. 1082, fol. 191 v; 1083, fol. 208v). 

54 In beiden Handschriften hei8t es superflue, was zweifellos verschrieben 
ist (vielleicht in Angleichung an das kurz voraufgehende superfluum). 

°° Ediert Venedig 1496 (zusammen mit Burleys Traktat). Die Schrift 
ist in zahlreichen Manuskripten des 15. Jahrhunderts erhalten, u.a. in 
einem Codex, der fiir den nachmaligen Papst Sixtus IV. geschrieben wurde 
(Vat. lat. 4434). Sixtus besaB auch Burleys Traktat (im Vat. lat. 3026) und 
hat ihn sogar mit eigenhandigen Marginalien (Nota bene, usw.) versehen. 
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Ansichten sollen in ihm betrachtet werden: die opinio Burlei, die These 
von der admixtio cum contrario, und schlieBlich die Additionstheorie, die 
der Autor fiir die richtige halt. Der erste Teil ist also Burleys Lehre ge- 
widmet und soll sie widerlegen.** So weit bleibt Jakob durchaus auf 
dem iiblichen Geleise, denn er will die Sukzessionstheorie keineswegs 
verteidigen. Aber der Ton, mit der er sie kritisiert und mit dem er 
Burleys Argumente referiert und zuriickweist, ist voll Ehrfurcht — tantus 
doctor nennt er ihn, was im wbrigen ganz der Tradition der Bologneser 
Artistenfakultat entspricht —, und mehr als einmal entschuldigt er sich, 
daB er es wagt, einem solchen Mann zu widersprechen. Auch in inhalt- 
licher Beziehung hat die Auseinandersetzung eine besondere Note, die 
zwar hier und da schon in den Sentenzenkommentaren aus der zweiten 
Halfte des Jahrhunderts anklingt, aber nirgends in so starkem MaB wie 
in Jakobs Traktat: Burleys Uberlegungen werden, wo es méglich ist, 
in der Sprache der calculationes ausgedriickt, in weit gr6Berem Umfang, 
als er selbst es schon mit seiner avgumentatio in terminis getan hatte (oder 
hatte tun kénnen), und — was noch wichtiger ist — seine Fragestellungen 
werden in Zusammenhang gebracht mit denen eines andern zu jener 
Zeit hochberithmten Traktats De intensione et remissione formarum, der 
mit dem Burleys eigentlich nichts zu tun hat. Es ist der erste Traktat 
aus dem Liber calculationum von Richard Suisset (oder Swineshed),*” der 
auch als selbstandige Schrift verbreitet war und der, namentlich in 
Italien, von den letzten Jahrzehnten des 14. Jahrhunderts bis weit in 
das 16. hinein einen ungeheuren EinfluB hatte.°* Mit Burleys Traktat 
hat er nur den Titel gemein, und auch das nur dem Anschein nach. Denn 
Suisset erklart gleich zu Beginn, er wolle unter intensio und remissio 
nicht die intensive Zu- und Abnahme verstehen, sondern die — positive 
oder negative Intensitat als solche.®® Vor allem aber ist das Problem, 
das er sich stellt, kein metaphysisches wie das Burleys, der ja nach der 
ontologischen causa intrinseca der intensiven Anderungen fragte, son- 


56 Tm zweiten Teil wird Burley nur zu Beginn, zusammen mit Gregor 
von Rimini, genannt als Vertreter des Lehrstiicks von der incompossibilitas 
contvaviovrum und in der Auseinandersetzung selbst nicht mehr ausdrticklich 
zitiert. Tatsachlich lehnt sich aber auch dieser Teil in vielem an ihn an, schon 
im Aufbau, der ganz Burleys zweitem Kapitel folgt, und vor allem in der 
Interpretation der Mixtiotheorie, die Jakob genau wie Burley auffaBbt. 

57 Er ist mehrfach ediert (u.a. Venedig 1520) und in vielen Hand- 
schriften erhalten. 

58 Noch Pomponazzis beriihmter Traktat ,,in quo disputatur penes quid 
intensio et remissio formarum attenditur’’ (ediert Bologna 1514) ist ganz 
an dem Suissets orientiert und folgt ihm Schritt fiir Schritt. 

59 Die scholastische Terminologie war in diesem Punkt unsicher und 
willkiirlich (vgl. Anm. 40). 
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dern ein rechnerisches: wie ist die Intensitat zu messen — penes quid 
attenditur ? —, wobei das ,,Messen“ allerdings cum grano salis zu ver- 
stehen ist. Verschiedene Antworten sind méglich: entweder ist die 
intensio durch den Abstand vom Nullpunkt (non-gradus) zu bestimmen 
oder durch den Abstand vom hochsten Wert, oder durch beides (und 
dann als intensio im ersten, als vemissio im zweiten Sinn), usw. Es sind 
Fragen, die mit dem klassischen Problem der intensio et remissio forma- 
yum nichts gemein haben, die aber schon von der Mitte des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts an in immer steigendem MaB interessierten und die alte, meta- 
physisch-ontologische Fragestellung allmahlich verdrangten. 


Dadurch nun, da8 Jakob von Forli Burleys und Suissets Probleme 
ohne ausdriickliche Scheidung neben einander erdrtert und damit die 
beiden Gesichtspunkte verflicht — und das unter Anwendung der 
modernen und Mode gewordenen Sprache der calculationes®® — hat er 
Burleys Traktat fiir das beginnende 15. Jahrhundert in die aktuellsten 
Diskussionen hineingestellt. 


Die Wirkung macht sich bald bemerkbar. Wahrend Burleys ,,erster 
Traktat“‘ und auch die Schrift De formis, die inhaltlich beide ebenso 
wenn nicht mehr hatten interessieren kénnen, im 15. Jahrhundert kaum 
mehr Beachtung finden, wird der zweite Traktat immer und immer wieder 
zitiert. Fast durchweg, nach wie vor, in ablehnendem Sinn, aber — ent- 
sprechend dem zunehmenden Ruhm, den Burleys Name in jener Zeit 
genoB — mit steigendem Respekt. Um 1450 verfaBt dann Gaetano 
von Thiene, einer der bekanntesten Philosophen seiner Epoche, wieder 
einen Tvactatus de intensione et remissione formarum,*! der gegen Jakob 
von Forli gerichtet ist und in dem dessen Argumente gegen Burley 
Punkt fiir Punkt widerlegt werden, ** ohne daB Gaetano selbst Stellung 
zu der Sukzessionstheorie als solcher nimmt. 

Die kleine Schrift hat zweifellos in entscheidendem MaB dazu bei- 
getragen, da Burleys Traktat auch in der Folgezeit lebendig blieb 


80 Dagegen hat Jakob Burleys Traktat nicht in Beziehung gesetzt zu 
der andern Betrachtungsweise der Intensitaten, die neben der Suissets im 
15. Jahrhundert die beherrschende werden sollte: zu der Lehre von den 
configurationes intensionum des Nicolaus Oresme und zu seiner Methode der 
graphischen Darstellung, obwohl sich gerade mit dieser eine ganze Reihe der 
Burleyschen Argumente hatte illustrieren lassen, und obwohl Jakob Oresmes 
Figuren, die schon seit den fiinfziger Jahren in Italien Beachtung gefunden 
hatten, zweifellos kannte. 

61 Hdiert Venedig 1491 und 1522. 

62 Gaetano war iiberhaupt ein groBer Verehrer Burleys und zitiert ihn 
auch in seinen andern Werken oft. Das gilt besonders fiir seine Recollectae 
super octo libvos Physicorum Aristotelis (ediert Venedig 1496), die sich ganz 
an Burleys Physikkommentar anschlieBen. 
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und da die Einstellung ihm gegentiber endgiiltig den Charakter der 
Bewunderung annahm. Tatsache ist, daB er bald als eines der klassischen 
Werke der scholastischen Naturphilosophie angesehen wurde. Dabei 
bleibt es bis in die Anfange der modernen Naturwissenschaft hinein; 
noch der junge Galilei kennt und zitiert ihn. 

Was der eigentliche Grund dieses Erfolgs war, ist schwer zu sagen. 
Habent sua fata libelli. Andere Schriften Burleys, die ein derartiges 
Interesse weit eher verdient hatten und denen man nie den Vorwurf 
der Absurditat oder Oberflachlichkeit gemacht hat oder hatte machen 
k6nnen, waren sehr viel rascher vergessen. 
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VINCENT FERRER ON THE LOGICIAN AS 
ARTIPEX INTELLECTUALS: 


In this paper I wish to examine St. Vincent Ferrer’s claim that the 
logician is an artifex intellectualis.2 The purpose of this examination is 
to reveal what St. Vincent takes to be the subject matter of logic and 
the method of the logician in investigating this subject matter. I shall 
not attempt to decide whether Ferrer’s doctrines about the logician’s 
task and subject matter are true; rather I shall try to state and explain 
his doctrines as clearly as possible in the belief that a clear understanding 
of his conception of the logician’s task will be helpful, not only in under- 
standing his own work, but also in understanding the nature of late 
mediaeval logic. In order to forestall possible misunderstandings of 
Ferrer’s ideas about the nature of logic, I shall begin this discussion 
by arguing that he did not regard the primary subject matter of logic 
as either words or thought processes. In calling the logician an artifex 
intellectualis, he meant to suggest that the subject matter of logic is 
something he calls an intellectus and that the logician should act as an 
avtifex in investigating this subject matter. The bulk of this paper will, 
then, consist of an explanation of what he thought an intellectus is, and 
how he thought the logician should work with this sort of subject 
matter. 

A student of modern philosophy may very well see a number of 
interesting parallels between Ferrer’s understanding of his task and the 
ideas of some modern logicians about philosophical method. I shall 


1] wish to thank Prof. Harry M. Bracken for his helpful criticism of an 
earlier draft of this paper. 

2 St. Vincent is comparatively unknown as a logician. Nevertheless, his 
logical works and particularly his doctrines that seem most advanced for 
his own time — his attempt to rid the subject of some universal affirmative 
propositions of existential import and his distinction between the name of 
an individual symbol and the name of a class of equiform symbols — 
have not gone entirely unnoticed by modern scholars. See Ivo Thomas, 
“Saint Vincent Ferrer’s De Suppositionibus,’’ Dominican Studies, V (1952), 
88—102 and I. M. Bochenski, A History of Formal Logic, trans. and ed., 
Ivo Thomas (Notre Dame, 1961), pp. 166, 221—223. There is, however, a 
twentieth century edition of his works: Oeuvres de Saint Vincent Ferrier, 
ed., Fages (Paris, 1909). 
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allow the reader to work out these comparisons for himself, but I cannot 
resist at least suggesting, in conclusion, a comparison between some 
early comments of Wittgenstein’s about logical form and the doctrines 
explicated in this paper. This suggestion is not meant to prove that 
nothing is really new under the sun, nor should I wish to push compari- 
sons of this sort too far for fear of misleading rather than helping the 
reader in understanding the thought of the philosophers concerned. 

Two logical treatises by St. Vincent Ferrer have been edited in the 
twentieth century. They are called De suppositionibus dialecticis and 
De unitate universalis. This paper will be based entirely upon De supposi- 
trontbus, which is much the longer of these and which aims at a systematic 
study of a large segment of the logic that was known in the fourteenth 
century. 

I 

I shall begin my task, then, by showing what St. Vincent thought 
logic is not about. From the first chapter of his work Ferrer makes it 
clear that he does not regard logic as an ars sermocinalis. His insistence 
that logic should not be conceived to be a study of language for its own 
sake, comes out more explicitly in a later chapter (c. V), where he takes 
some pains to distinguish the tasks of the logician and the grammarian. 
He writes that the logician ought not to care too much about verbal 
expressions because this is primarily the concern of the grammarian, 
and he refers his reader to the work of Petrus Helias, the twelfth century 
speculative grammarian, who was properly concerned about these 
matters. And, of course, one must remember that St. Vincent is using 
grvammaticus in its wider mediaeval sense; the logician is neither philo- 
logist nor literary critic. The science of grammar has to do with language 
and words (scientia grammaticae compomtur ad linguam et vocabula: 
Oeuvres... 1, p. 53. All references to Ferrer in this paper are to the 
Fages’ edition). This, however, is not the primary concern of the logician. 
Indeed, Ferrer cites the Latin Aristotle in the Topics as saying that 
one who responds to a question by referring to words is rzdiculosus. 
The logician does, however, have something to do with language; in fact, 
at one point St. Vincent warns the logician that great care must be 
taken (magna diligentia adhibenda) about it (p. 48). The point of this 
warning will be taken up later in this essay in the examination of Ferrer’s 
ideas about logical method; for now it must be emphasized that the 
logician has no concern with language for its own sake. 

Another reason why the logician should not take an inordinate 
interest in words, is clear from Ferrer’s discussion of the definitions of 
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suppositio in his first chapter. He shows here that he would be opposed 
to any anthropomorphic view of words; words do not have meanings 
in and of themselves. They are used in acts of the mind, and only as they 
are so used do they have meanings. Thus the mind uses a word in the 
context of a proposition to stand for something, and this act of standing 
for something constitutes the property of suppositio. Ferrer, therefore, 
maintains that the properties suppositio, subjectio, and significatio per- 
tain to words only as they are used by the intellect. (Primo enim vox 
accipitur ab intellectu ad aliud determinata designandum, et sic competit 
sibi significatio. p. 7). 

Thus we see that language is not, in Ferrer’s view, the proper subject 
of logic. In the discussion just cited, in which he distinguishes between 
the concerns of the grammarian and the logician, and maintains that it 
is the business of the grammarian and not the logician to investigate 
words and language, Ferrer contends that the logician is an artifex 
intellectualis whose entire attention is directed towards the primary 
intent of acts and concepts of the intellect. The logician ought, therefore, 
to care, not about the words of a proposition, but de intellectu propost- 
tions. (Verecundum autem est dialectico nimis curare de expressione 
sermonis, de qua principaliter intendit grammaticus... sed magis debet 
curare de intellectu propositions, cum sit artifex intellectualis. p. 53). 

Intellectus is clearly the crucial word here. Before proceeding to an 
explanation of what St. Vincent means by intellectus, however, I must 
first clear up a possibly serious misunderstanding. Ferrer does not think 
the logician should study the intellect and its processes. It is obvious, 
however, that he does use intellectus in two quite different senses.® 
On the one hand, zntellectus is indeed one of the faculties of the mind, 
and near the end of his treatise he calls the intellectus a potentia animae 
and contrasts its intentiones with those of other faculties of the mind 
(p. 80). One might be disappointed, however, to find very little dis- 
cussion in this treatise about the ways in which this faculty of the mind 
differs from other faculties. The reason is, I think, obvious. It is another 
sense of intellectus, the sense in which it is a property of propositions, 
that really interests St. Vincent, and in his insistence that the considera- 
tion of the logician ought to be directed towards the intent of acts of 
the intellect, intenta, not intellectus, is surely the important word. What 
Ferrer means by intenta remains to be seen, but it is clear enough already 


3 This usage is not unusual in the fourteenth century. Ockham, for 
example, uses intellectus in two comparable senses. See Léon Baudry, 
Lexique philosophique de Guillaume d’Ockham (Paris, 1958), p. 129. 
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that the intellectus that is the subject matter of logic, must be a property 
of propositions and must be related in some way to what are called 
the zntenta of acts of the intellect. This means, however, that one must 
be very careful to distinguish intellectus, meaning a property of proposi- 
tions, from intellectus, meaning a faculty of the mind. And if this distinc- 
tion is maintained, one certainly cannot charge that Ferrer’s logic was 
psychologistic in the sense in which the so called ‘“‘classical’ logic is 
widely thought to have been. Whether or not this common charge is 
always justified cannot be debated here, but there is certainly an obvious 
difference between the way Ferrer approaches his subject and Isaac 
Watt’s statement of intent in the eighteenth century. Watts writes, 
“Now the Art of Logick is composed of those Observations and Rules, 
which Men have made about these four Operations of the Mind, Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Reasoning and Disposition, in order to assist and 
improve them.’’* There is no language like this in De suppositionibus, 
nor does Ferrer ever suggest, with the author of the Logique de Port- 
Royal, that logic might be “‘L’Art de penser.” Ferrer never supposed 
that the logician should observe and describe the operations of the mind. 
As I just suggested, the sense of intellectus that interests him is not the 
sense in which it means a faculty of the mind, but rather the sense 
in which it means a property of a proposition. The intellectus that is of 
concern to the logician cannot, therefore, be identified with any mental 
act nor, indeed, with a faculty of the mind. It may be the content of 
a mental act, but, true to his understanding of the distinction between 
logic and psychology, St. Vincent does not include any explicit discussion 
in this treatise of the way the mind operates in using intenta or intellectus. 
He is willing to leave descriptions of the mind and its operations to 


psychology. 
II 


So far I have maintained that Ferrer did not think the logician 
should be primarily concerned about either language or the intellect and 
its faculties, but about the intellectus that is a property of propositions. 
In explaining what St. Vincent means by this sense of intellectus, I shall 
first suggest how the intellectus of a proposition is related to the imtenta 
of acts of the intellect. From an understanding of this relation we can 
turn to a consideration of what Ferrer thinks logic has to do with thought 
and language. This consideration will help us to fill out our understanding 


4Tsaac Watts, Logick: or the Right Use of Reason in the Inquiry After 
Truth (London, 1775), p. 4- 
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of his idea of what the proper subject matter of logic should be and will 
lead to an examination of his view of logical method. 

When St. Vincent writes that the primary concern of the logician 
should be the intenta of acts of the intellect, he means that the logician 
should investigate what is intended by the mental act whereby some- 
body frames a proposition that he expresses in written or spoken words. 
As we shall see from his distinction between the intellectus of a proposition 
and the words that express the proposition, St. Vincent thinks language 
expresses something that the mind intends. Every meaningful proposition 
has a sense or an intellectus that is intended by one who expresses the 
proposition. This imtellectus may be considered the content of a mental 
act by which someone intends something and expresses what he intends 
in language, but it is independent of any particular acts of mind and 
cannot be identified with them. Indeed, two persons who assent to 
the truth of the same proposition might be said to share a common in- 
tention, which they might express in the language of the proposition. 
One is tempted to say that Ferrer’s intellectus is rather like what some 
modern logicians have called the sense of sentences.® 

Now if the intellectus of a proposition is not an act of mind but is 
something that might be the content of an act of mind, and is itself the 
sense or intention of a proposition that would be expressed by someone 
who performs the proper act of intending, what does the logician have 
to do with thought ? 

I believe one might express St. Vincent’s position in the following 
way. The intellectus, which is the content of thought as it is expressed 
in propositions, shares a kind of form with the world. This is simply 
presupposed. If this presupposition were questioned, Ferrer would 
defend it on the grounds that, without such a presupposition, one could 
make no sense of the fact that we can have rational discourse about the 
world. The form that thought shares with the world is what is of primary 
concern to the logician. The logician is interested in the intellectus of 
propositions because their structures correspond with some general 
features of the structure of the world. 

That he thinks such a correspondence exists is clear from Ferrer’s 
De suppositionbus. Along with the other logicians of his time, he 
undoubtedly assumed that logic should teach a man to speak truly (vere 
loqut). Thus he tells us that the laws for conversion, the rules for con- 
sequentiae, and, indeed, the rules for all logical operations are determined 


5 As we shall see, Ferrer himself uses the term sensus to mean what 
is intended by a proposition. 
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in accordance with truth conditions (secundum uniuscujusque causam 
veritatis, p. 52). The world has a general structure such that descriptions 
of it either correspond with it or they do not; they are either true or 
false. And this must be reflected in the operations of logic. They must 
be, as it were, truth-functional. The statement of this principle comes 
within the context of a discussion of whether or not one can validly 
infer the converse of an exclusive proposition. What Ferrer is concerned 
about can be illustrated in the following way. From ‘“‘Only man is vile’ 
one can infer “‘All vile things are men,” but one cannot infer “All men 
are vile things” or “Only vile things are men.’’ To prohibit such in- 
ferences he gives a rule based fundamentally upon a truth-value analysis 
of exclusive propositions.® But this truth-value analysis is not a matter 
of convention, nor is it proposed ad hoc. Here the logician is no artifex; 
rather he discovers the proper analysis. Ferrer supports his rule and 
the analysis upon which it is based by giving some examples, the point 
of which is, that there is a correspondence between the intent of proposi- 
tions using syncategorematic terms like solus and something about the 
world, so that some combinations of these propositions would allow one 
to infer a false proposition from a true one. A rule must then be stated 
to prohibit such inferences. In keeping with the formal point of view 
of fourteenth-century logic, St. Vincent is interested only in the logical 
structure of propositions, in this case in the operations performed with 
certain syncategorematic terms, but the significance of his appeal to 
examples using propositions whose truth values would be known to all 
of his readers, is that this structure itself corresponds to something 
about the world. And the structure of propositions is the structure of 
thought; it is the structure of the intent expressed in the words that 
make up the spoken or written proposition. 

Ferrer’s belief that there is a correspondence between the logical 
structure of thought and the structure of the world is also apparent in 
his opening discussion of the problem of universals in De supposttionibus. 
Unless one understands Ferrer’s conception of logic, one might easily 
think this introduction a rather jarring digression and an irrelevant way 
to begin the task. He begins by stating that since, according to Aristotle, 
categorical propositions are principally distinguished according to the 
common or universal term, some logicians investigate the suppositions 
of terms in categorical propositions in accordance with different opinions 


6 Ferrer’s analysis is actually rather more complicated than my brief 
summary of his problem might suggest. It involves analyzing exclusive 
propositions in terms of what the mediaevals called ‘‘exponibles.”’ Cf. I. Tho- 
mas, op. cit., p. 98. 
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about universals. He then proceeds to outline the “three famous opi- 
nions” about universals, giving a concise and coherent presentation 
of Aquinas’ view, which he accepts, but doing scant justice to the 
“extreme” views, those of Ockham and a Galtirus most likely Walter 
Burleigh (c. 1274—c. 1344). The reason for this metaphysical beginning 
to his treatise is certainly not that St. Vincent thinks logic is metaphysics 
or that he has the two confused. Rather it is that the very general 
structure of the world does have a bearing upon logic in that the struc- 
ture of the thought that is expressed in language, which is the concern 
of the logician, must correspond to the way things are in the world. If 
this were not the case, rational thought about the world and its ex- 
pression in language would be impossible. And that such a hopeless 
situation could exist, Ferrer would have thought patently absurd. 

Clearly, then, Ferrer thought there is a correspondence between the 
structure of thought, that is, the structure of the intellectus or intent 
of propositions, and the structure of the world, so that certain patterns 
of intellectus can mirror patterns in the events of the world in the ex- 
pression of truths about the world. Now [ wish to examine more closely 
Ferrer’s view of the relations between the zntellectus of a proposition 
and the words by means of which the proposition is expressed. This 
examination will then lead to a more detailed consideration of the logi- 
cian’s method. 


One of the most precise formulations of the relation between the 
intellectus of a proposition and the words of the proposition to be found 
in De suppositionibus, occurs in a context that is most baffling 
to the English reader. The point of the problem in question depends 
upon the existence of the use in Latin, unlike English, of the infinitive- 
accusative construction in oratio obliqua clauses; furthermore, this 
construction was dropping out of use in the fourteenth century; thus 
Ferrer himself regularly expresses oratio obliqua by dico quod followed 
by an indicative clause. Ferrer’s problem here concerns the sort of 
suppositio to give to the subject of Hominem esse animal est oratio 
indicativa. Ought the subject to have material supposition, which we 
might show by using some quoting device to demonstrate that hominem 
esse animal is being used as a name for the proposition, or, in the con- 
temporary sense, is being mentioned rather than used? The Latin 
construction has produced a problem for Ferrer that cannot be ade- 
quately paralleled in English because hominem esse animal is certainly 
not an indicative utterance, and hence the statement in question, on 
this hypothesis, is false; but it seems a bit odd to the Latinist to say 
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that the statement is simply false. To follow the ins and outs of Ferrer’s 
solution to his problem would take us far from the topic of this paper; 
what is more to our point is that in his discussion he first writes that 
some proposition, homo est animal, that is an indicative utterance shows 
(indicat) hominem esse animal; that is, it shows the state of affairs 
that man is an animal (p. 71). He then goes on in this fashion, ‘‘I do 
not say that this proposition homo est animal says that man is an animal, 
but I do say that it shows what it is that the intellectus says’’ (p. 72). 
The proposition is, therefore, a unit of language made up of written or 
spoken words, but in the strict sense it does not say something about 
the world; it shows something; what is shows is said by the intellectus 
of the proposition. 

Thus the intellectus, which shares a kind of logical form with the 
world, makes pronouncements about the world. The proposition, which 
is a language unit, shows what its intellectus says. Again one sees Ferrer’s 
determination to avoid any anthropomorphic view of language. Words 
in themselves mean nothing and express nothing about the world. They 
have significance only as they are used to express thought about the 
world. This of course does not mean that propositions are really about 
thought rather than the world. Early in his work St. Vincent anticipates 
an objection like this by contending that predicates are true of their 
subjects secundum esse that they have in mental acts, not pro esse in 
the mind (p. 16). What this distinction means is clear in the light of the 
discussion that has just been reviewed. The intellectus of a proposition 
shares something with the world, and hence it can say something about 
the world. The proposition, as a unit of language, does not say something 
about the intellectus but shows what the intellectus says. 


Ill 


In the light of this distinction between the proposition and the 
intellectus of the proposition, one can see what Ferrer means by ad- 
monishing the logician to take great care about words. I have already 
shown how the logician is directed to distinguish the imntellectus of a 
proposition from its verbal expression, and to answer any question 
about the logical form of a proposition in terms of its zmtedlectus. I must 
now consider in detail what this directive means in view of both Ferrer’s 
distinction between the intellectus and the words of propositions, and 
his own practice in this treatise. This examination will reveal the sense 
in which the logician is to be an artifex. 
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By calling the logician an artifex St. Vincent means to emphasize 
that the logician is not a passive observer. He does not simply describe 
something; he does not even simply describe the way an imtellectus of 
a proposition is to be contrasted with its verbal expression; he does 
not leave things the way they are. The logician ought to be a kind of 
reconstructionist. One might be tempted to compare Ferrer’s task to 
that of some modern philosophic reconstructionists. And although he 
is not at all explicit about this within this rather brief treatise, I think 
it is not unfair to regard his intellectus as together making up a kind 
of ideal language, which by virtue of the fact that it shares something 
with the world is naturally a more adequate tool for describing the world, 
than is the language through which these intellectus are expressed.” 
Clarity can be attained, therefore, by fixing one’s attention upon the 
intellectus and by analyzing puzzling propositions in terms of their 
intellectus. But I do not wish to push the parallel with modern recon- 
structionism too far; a correct understanding of this treatise might well 
be jeopardized by any misleading claims that its thought is quite modern 
(or, at least, only slightly old-fashioned). What must be emphasized 
is that, in Ferrer’s mind, the logician plays an active rather than a 
passive role. To borrow a comparison from Mr. P. T. Geach,® the logician, 
like the cartographer, does not map by simple observation but by 
triangulation. He brings some formal tools to bear upon his subject. 
I shall now turn to some samples of logical triangulation from De 
suppositionibus. 


Ferrer’s treatise abounds with examples of reconstruction of logically 
troublesome propositions in terms of their zntellectus; he not only talks 
about the task of the logician; he performs it. Here I shall consider three 
representative cases of his procedure, cases which are not only interesting 
in their own right in contributing to one’s understanding of his task, 
but are also cases in which he is reasonably self-conscious and explicit 
about his own method. 


The first example re-emphasizes what has been said about Ferrer’s 
attitude towards any anthropomorphic treatment of words. One of 
the rules for simple supposition specifies that in a proposition whose 
subject has simple supposition that subject must be a singular term 


71 think Ockham’s mental language functions in much the same way 
although his mental proposition does differ from Ferrer’s intellectus. For 
example, in Ockham’s mature view he seemed to think the mental proposi- 
tion is simply a mental act. 

8 P. T. Geach, Reference and Generality (Ithaca, 1962), p. x. 
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(e. g., “man” in “Man is a species’’). Certain objections are considered 
in which cases are produced that seem to throw some doubt upon the 
consistency of this rule with his other rules for simple supposition. 
Against these objections Ferrer then produces the following general 
argument. ‘‘When, therefore, it was said in demonstrating how the second 
rule was given that every subject with simple supposition is a singular 
term, this ought not to be understood as taking the subject or its import 
in itself and absolutely, but it is understood as a subject performing its 
function of supposition (s¢¢ swpponens)’’ (p. 63). One problem to which 
this argument is addressed, is that of the objector who focuses his 
attention upon the word itself that stands in the subject position of a 
sentence and asks grammatical questions about this word, without 
regarding how it must function in the intellectus of the proposition. It 
has already been shown that Ferrer thought words in and of themselves 
were of no intrinsic interest to the logician. Not only has such an ob- 
jector misunderstood this; he has also proceeded to ask questions that 
are appropriate for grammarians rather than for logicians. He has 
raised a problem about words that can be cleared up through attention 
to the intellectus of the proposition that the words may be used to ex- 
press. 

But there is still more to be said about the matter. Ferrer also 
argues in this context that one can consider the import (res importata) 
of terms in two ways, as they are absolutely and as they are predicated 
or subjected (alio modo sumendo eas ut predicantur vel subjiciuntur). 
Thus the contrast that Ferrer wants to make here is not only between 
a consideration of the shape or sound of written or spoken words and an 
intellectus, but also between a consideration of the intent of a word and 
that of a proposition. One can ask important and meaningful questions 
about the import or sense of an individual word (always, of course, 
keeping in mind the injunctions against anthropomurphism and remem- 
bering that words have senses only as used and as a result of their 
capacity for use). But even this concern is not the one that Ferrer would 
urge upon the logician. The logician should be concerned about recon- 
structions that would lay bare the logical structure of propositions. 
Indeed, throughout this treatise on supposition, he has made it clear 
that supposition theory has to do with the structure of propositions. Thus 
he seems here to be directing the attention of the logician primarily 
to certain syntactical questions. These can be answered by clarifying 
and stating what is the intellectus of a proposition, because the syntax 
of the intellectus has something in common with the structure of the 
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state of affairs in the world.® In this connection it is well to recall the 
problem that was reviewed concerning the structure of propositions 
using terms like solus. There it was the operation of the syncategorematic 
term upon the structure of the proposition that Ferrer hoped to expose 
by his analysis of the intellectus of the proposition. 

The second concrete case of analysis in De suppositiombus that I 
wish to consider, is one in which the author distinguishes between the 
force (vis) of a term as it may be considered in itself or by the grammarian, 
and as it functions in a given proposition. In this case one again sees 
Ferrer’s use of the distinctions I have just discussed, but he is more 
explicit about the exact way in which these distinctions are employed. 
He observes that all terms used with material supposition (e. g., omnis 
in Omnis est dictio sincathegorica or amo in Amo est verbum prime persone) 
are used with a nominative force (habet vim nominis) regardless of how, 
as what part of speech, they might ordinarily function (p. 70). The 
reason for this is obvious. In material supposition the language unit 
is used as a name for itself or, to be more accurate, as a name for itself 
as it functions to express an intent. St. Vincent is quite clearly drawing 
a distinction like the recently popular one between mentioning and using 
a word. This distinction is drawn on the basis of an analysis of the 
intellectus of a proposition which shows the logical force of a word as 
it is used in this particular proposition to express this intellectus. This 
force can then be compared and contrasted with the force that the 
term has by virtue of its being a certain part of speech. Thus the vis 
of a term might be regarded as its function, either as it is actually 
performed on a given occasion, or as it might possibly be performed. 
So in “‘Every’ is a syncategorematic expression”’ “‘every”’ is shown by 
a reconstruction in terms of the intent of the proposition to be functioning 
as a noun, although “every”? would not ordinarily be considered by a 
grammarian to be a noun. The logical force of “every” in this case is 
shown by the way it plays a role in the structure of the intellectus ex- 
pressed. One should not conclude from this logical reconstruction that 
“every” is a noun, however. The parts of speech are categories of the 
grammarian and, Ferrer thinks, should be left to him. The logical vis 
of a word, as it is determined by the structure of the intellectus of a 

® One might be disappointed that Ferrer has left this matter so vague 
as far as distinctions between semantic and syntactic questions are concerned. 
Unfortunately, as some scholars have observed, these distinctions are often 
blurred in mediaeval supposition theory. This is an important matter for 
the understanding of mediaeval logic, but an adequate discussion of it 


and of the views of scholars about it would take us far beyond the scope 
of this essay. 
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proposition, must be distinguished from its grammatical vis as a part 
of speech. That a word is used on a given occasion with a nominative 
function does not mean that we should call it a noun; as Ferrer puts it, 
“Nor ought a bailif to be called a king because he carries out the func- 
tions of a king”’ (p. 71). 

The problem that particularly concerns Ferrer in this context might 
not seem quite so troublesome to us because, possessing a quoting device, 
we can more readily show the distinction at issue in modern English 
than the mediaeval writer could in fourteenth century Latin. Neverthe- 
less, the technique of analysis that Ferrer uses, that of showing through 
a reconstruction of a proposition in terms of its intellectus that the logical 
force of a given word in the proposition differs from its grammatical 
force, is not restricted to this problem but has general application in 
his method. 

Finally I wish to consider the application of Ferrer’s method of recon- 
struction to a somewhat different problem. Ferrer contends that logical 
analysis will sometimes reveal, that sentences which are flawless from 
a grammatical point of view do not in fact have any perfect or complete 
sense. (... hae propositiones homo est risibilis prius quocumque allio, 
color est objectum visus prius quocumque alio, et similes, non habent 
omnimodum perfectum sensum p. 25). They do not, as they stand, ex- 
press any complete zntellectus. Logical triangulation shows that they 
perform as propositional functions (cf. I. Thomas, op. cit. p. 94). The 
sentences that Ferrer has in mind here are sentences containing certain 
relative terms, as we see from his examples: “‘Man is the prime object 
of risibility”’ and “Colour is the prime object of vision.’’ According to 
our author, one cannot know whether to affirm or deny these state- 
ments and others like them, until one knows the terms of the relations 
involved, that is, until one knows what are the sets of objects among 
which man is prime in risibility and colour is prime in visibility. Certainly 
it makes no sense to assert that man is prior to everything else in risibility 
because it makes no sense to ask of some things whether they can laugh; 
for example, no one would ask whether or not “‘middle C” can laugh. 
Sentences like this, then, do not make a complete intellectus as they 
stand; they can be used to express an intellectus if the terms of their 
relations are spelled out. And just as it would make no sense to affirm 
or deny “Fx” until the variable were bound by a quantifier or replaced 
by a descriptive constant, it makes no sense to affirm or deny these 
relational propositions until the sets of objects with which the relations 
are concerned have been made explicit. 
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So, in this example, one sees another sort of contrast between language 
and intellectus which is expressed in language, that must be made 
explicit by the logician in his capacity as artifex intellectualis. One might 
be misled by the grammatically complete form of certain sentences 
to suppose that they expressed complete zntellectus, to suppose that they 
had a “perfect sense,’ and this mistaken supposition might lead one to 
affirm or deny the truth of the statements in question with all sorts of 
confusing and paradoxical results. These results are symptoms of a kind 
of logical boundary dispute; the logician must step in, not simply to 
observe the scene, but to draw up a clear boundary by means of some 
triangulation. 

IV 

After citing these three concrete cases of logical analysis in De 
suppositionibus, I now wish to summarize what has been said so far 
about the logician’s task and to show how these cases contribute to an 
understanding of that task. St. Vincent holds that logic is not about 
words. The logician has no interest in language for its own sake. What 
were regarded as logical properties of words (signtficatio, suppositio, etc.) 
are, he contends, not properties of any written or spoken words but are 
properties of the intent that is expressed by words. The intent or sense 
of the whole proposition is called by Ferrer the intellectus of the pro- 
position. This is what the logician must investigate. The sense in which 
intellectus is used to mean the intent of a proposition must be sharply 
distinguished, however, from intellectus meaning a faculty of the mind. 
Ferrer does not think the logician should be interested in describing 
the mind and its faculties and acts. This is the job of psychology. The 
intellectus of a proposition is, nevertheless, the content of a mental 
act by which the mind intends what is expressed in the proposition. 
But the logician is not interested in any particular person’s mental 
acts; what interests him are the zntenta that may be contents of acts, 
and these can be viewed as constituting a kind of language. The language 
of intenta, unlike written and spoken languages, bas a natural adequacy 
for describing the world because intenta, as they are used in framing 
the intellectus of a proposition, share a kind of structure with the world. 
This structure, which is common to both the content of thought and 
the world, is what is really the primary concern of the logician. Although 
Ferrer calls the logician an artifex, he is in one way an observer. He 
does not make up the rules of logic; they are not decided by convention. 
There are “‘morals’’ in logic, because thought that is to express truths 
about the world must share certain basic patterns with the world. 
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These patterns must be reflected in the form of intellectus and in the 
logician’s operations governing their relations with each other. 

Yet the logician is to be an artifex, and in his capacity as artifex 
intellectualis he is to exercise great care about language. Since the 
intellectus of propositions, by virtue of the fact that they have a structure 
in common with reality, constitute a kind of ideal language for the pur- 
pose of describing the world, they can be compared and contrasted with 
the written or spoken propositions through which they are expressed. 
These propositions and the words that make them up do not in and of 
themselves say anything at all; they have no meanings in themselves. 
Again Ferrer’s anti-anthropomorphic view of language is evident. The 
intent of imtellectus that language expresses is what, strictly speaking, 
describes the world. According to Ferrer, the language that expresses the 
intellectus “‘shows’’ what the intellectus says. But he thinks showing 
is not as clear or accurate as saying. What shows does not have anything 
naturally in common with the world. Therefore, the linguistic expression 
of propositions can lead one into all sorts of logical errors. One might 
regard a subject as having the wrong kind of suppositio. The wording 
of a proposition might make it appear false when its intellectus is ob- 
viously true. One might suppose that the divisions of supposition theory 
are not sufficiently inclusive or must be weakened by detailed exceptions, 
because one has supposed that a grammatically complete sentence ex- 
presses a complete sense. Thus the logician as artifex must play an active 
role in reconstructing propositions whose grammar or lingustic expression 
lead to puzzles and difficulties in terms of the intellectus they might 
express. 

In examining these three examples of Ferrer’s own reconstruction it 
becomes clear that the logician must direct his attention neither to 
purely grammatical questions nor to questions about the intent or sense 
of isolated words, but to questions about the structure of the entellectus 
of a whole proposition. When one thus considers the structure of a whole 
propositional intellectus, one can often distinguish the logical force of 
a term as it is used within the context of the proposition from the 
grammatical force of the term, which it has by virtue of the fact that 
it is a certain part of speech. Finally, some grammatically correct pro- 
positions that raise problems for the logician may not in fact express 
any complete sense. That is, they cannot be used to express any itellec- 
tus without being further expanded. The logician must spell out what 
the appropriate expansions could be in order to expose the form of the 
intellectus of the reconstructed proposition. 
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Vv 

The student of modern philosophy has undoubtedly noticed some 
ways in which Ferrer’s method of reconstruction is similar to that 
of the reconstructionists; he has undoubtedly also noticed ways in 
which it is different. As I suggested earlier in this discussion, I think 
it would be misleading to push these comparisons too far. Nevertheless, 
I wish in conclusion to suggest one parallel with a modern philosopher. 
The parallel is not perfect, but I think it is interesting and worth point- 
ing out. Ferrer’s concern about what language shows as opposed to 
what it says, may have had a familiar ring to it for the reader of twen- 
tieth century philosophy. Wittgenstein says in the notes dictated to 
G. E. Moore in Norway in 1914: 

“In any ordinary proposition, e. g., “Moore good,” this shews and 

does not say that ““Moore’’ is to the left of “good; and here what 

is shewn can be said by another proposition. But that only applies 
to that part of what is shewn which is arbitrary. The logical properties 
which it shews are not arbitrary, and that it has these cannot be 
said in any proposition.’’?° 
St. Vincent thought words do not say anything; they show what an 
intellectus says. Wittgenstein here thinks propositions show their “‘logical 
properties.” Of course, they also say something. According to what 
I take to be the doctrine of the Tvactatus, they show certain configura- 
tions of things, possible facts, and say that the possible facts that they 
show exist (4.022). What they show they share with reality; what they 
share with reality is logical form (2.17, 2.172, 2.18). For the time being 
we can ignore the complications in Wittgenstein’s doctrine that do not 
enter into Ferrer’s, but we must pursue a bit further Wittgenstein’s 
notion that propositions show logical form or logical properties that they 
share with reality. This would have interested St. Vincent. 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein writes, “Instead of property of the 
structure I also say ‘internal property,’ instead of relation of structures, 
‘internal relation.’’’44 And going on a bit one reads, “A property is 
internal if it is unthinkable that its object does not possess it’ (4.123). 
It appears to be the case that logical or internal properties are properties 
that a thing cannot be thought of as not having. This is supported by 
a remarkable entry in the G. E. Moore notes where Wittgenstein says 

10 Tudwig Wittgenstein, Notebooks rgr4—rg16, ed. G. H. von Wright 
and G. E. M. Anscombe, trans., G. E. M. Anscombe (New York, 1961), 
p. 110. All italics in quotations from this work are the author’s. 


114.122. All quotations are from the 1922 edition of Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 
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in the context of a discussion of internal relations, ‘‘We might thus give 
a sense to the assertion that logical laws are forms of thought and space 
and time forms of intuition’’ (p. 117). In Tvactatus (4.12) Wittgenstein 
remarks, ‘‘To be able to represent the logical form we should have to 
be able to put ourselves with the propositions outside logic, that is, 
outside the world.” I think Wittgenstein’s quasi-Kantian comment in 
the Notebooks helps to explain what he thought was unsayable about 
logical form and why he thought it unsayable. Logical laws are forms 
of thought; we must think of things as having certain formal properties, 
as being capable of entering into certain configurations. Thus there 
must be a parallel between the structure or patterns of what is thought 
and certain basic patterns in the world. In this sense thought and the 
world share logical form. And Wittgenstein also reminds one a bit 
of Ferrer in his insistence that one contrast what is arbitrary and can 
be said about the form of a proposition — the purely linguistic matter 
of the order in which written words are set — with the logical properties 
of the proposition — the form of the thought that is expressed in the 
proposition. 

Wittgenstein, however, thought it impossible to think about the 
forms of thought themselves; thus it is impossible to step outside the 
limits of language. Prof. G. H. von Wright has quite perceptively 
suggested that the only thorough parallel to Wittgenstein’s doctrine 
about the limits of language is Kant’s doctrine about the a priori of 
reason.!? Although there seems to be some parallel between the views 
of the early Wittgenstein about logical form and Ferrer’s belief that 
the content of thought shares a kind of logical form with the world, 
which form is of primary concern to the logician, there is no comparable 
ineffability theses in St. Vincent. He apparently saw no difficulty in 
the prospect of thought reflecting upon its own structure, of one’s 
thinking about the form of what is thought. Indeed, he wrote a whole 
treatise about the structure of what is thought. And instead of suggesting 
that it, like Wittgenstein’s ladder, be thrown away, he commends the 
thing, with gratitude, to the Holy Trinity! 

JOHN TRENTMAN 
Huron College 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Canada 


12G,H.von Wright, Logik, filosofi, och sprak (Stockholm, 1957), 
Ppp. 146--147. 
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Vol. II: Dist. II-VITI, 1956. $ 8.50. Vol. ITI-VIII in preparation. 


. Guidomis de Orchellis Tractatus de Sacramentis ex eius Summa de 
Sacramentis et Officiis Ecclesiae. Edited by Damiani et Odulphi Van 
den Eynde, O.F.M., 1953. $ 5.00. 


. Henry of Ghent. Summa Quaestionum Ordinarum. (Reprint of the 
1520 edition). Vol. I, 1953. $6.00. Vol. II, 1953. $ 6.00. 


. Saint John Damascene. Dialectica, Version of Robert Grosseteste. 
Edited by Owen A. Colligan, O.F.M., 1953. $ I.00. 
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. Gregori Ariminensis, O.E.S.A., Super Primum et Secundum Senten- 


tiarum. (Reprint of the 1522 edition), 1955. $7.50. 


. Saint John Damascene. De Fide Orthodoxa, Versions of Burgundio 


and Cerbanus. Edited by Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1955. $ 9.00. 


. Walter Burleigh. De Puritate Artis Logicae Tractatus Longior. With 


a revised edition of the Tvactatus Brevior. Edition by Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., 1955. $ 4.50. 


Henrici de Werla, O.F.M. Opera Omnia, Vol. I-Tractatus de Imma- 
culata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis. Edited by Sophronius 
Clasen, O.F.M., 1955. $ 2,25. Vol. II-IV in preparation. 


Petrus Thomae, O.F.M. Quodlibet. Edited by Sister M. Rachel 
Hooper, O.S.F., and Eligius M. Buytaert, O.F.M., 1957. $ 6.00. 


John de la Rochelle. Eleven Marian Sermons. Edited by Kilian F. 
Lynch, O.F.M., 1961. $ 3.75. 


Paul of Pergula. Logica and Tractatus de Sensu Composito et Diviso 
Edited by Sister Mary Anthony Brown, 1961. $ 5.75. 


Works of Saint Bonaventure 


. De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary with Intro- 


duction and Translation. By Sr. Emma Thérése Healy, S.S.J., 1955. 
$ 2.25. 


. Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. With an Introduction, Translation and 


Commentary. By Philotheus Boehner, 1956. $ 2.00. 


Spirit and Life Series 


. From Sunday to Sunday. By Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. (Order from 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N.J.). 


. The Revelations of Margaret of Cortona. By Bishop Ange-Marie Hiral, 


1952. $1.75. 


. Examination of Conscience According to St. Bonaventure. By Philotheus 


Boehner, O.F.M., 1953. Second edition, hard-bound, 1959. $ 2.00. 


. In Journeyings Often. Franciscan Pioneers in the Orient. By Marion 


A. Habig, O.F.M., 1953. $ 3.75. 


. The Legend and Wnitings of Saint Clare of Assisi. 1953. $ 2.75. 


6. The Upper Room. Retreat Readings for Priests. By Thomas Plassmann. 


O.F.M., 1954. $ 2.75. 


. The Priest of the Gospel. By Martin Wolter, O.F.M., 1954. $ 1.50. 


8. The Book of Life. An Explanation of the Rule of the Third Order 
Regular of Saint Francis. By Allan B. Wolter, O.F.M., 1954. Paper 
bound $ 1.50. 


9. Spiritual Exercises According to Saint Bonaventure. By Dominic 
Faccin. Translated by Owen A. Colligan, 1955. $ 3.85. 


10. Where Caius Is and Other Poems. By Sister Mary Francis, P.C., 1955. 
Out of print. 


Other Books Available 


John Duns Scotus. A Teacher for Our Times. By Béraud de Saint-Maurice. 
Translated by Columban Duffy, 1955. $ 3.50. 

Mary in the Franciscan Order. Proceedings of the Third National Meeting 
of Franciscan Teaching Sisterhoods, Vol. III, 1955. $ 2.50. 


History of the Development of the Devotion to the Holy Name. By Peter 
R. Biasiotto, 1943. $ 2.00. 

De Paroecia Domum Religiosae Commissa. By Francis I. Muller, 1956. 
$ 2.00. 


I Know Christ. The personality and spirituality of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. By Gratian of Paris, O.F.M.Cap., 1957. $ I.00. 
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